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The castle of Windsor stands upon the 
summit of a hill which rises gently from its 
base on all sides except the north, where it 
is somewhat precipitous, and is about twen- 
‘y-two miles distant from London, being 
situated in the county of Berkshire. In 
the words of Camden, “It enjoyeth a most 
delightful prospect round about; for right 
in the front it overlooketh a vale, lying out 


far and wide; gardens garnished with corn- 
fields, flourishing with meadows, decked 
with groves on cither side, and watered 
with the most mild and calm river Thames; 
behind it arise hills everywhere, neither 
rough nor over-high, attired, as it were, with 
woods, and cyen dedicated as it were by 
nature tohunting and game.”’” Thus highly 
favored by nature in its surroundings, and 
with all the resources of art lavished upon 
its design and architecture, Windsor is suf- 
ficiently remarkable for its magnificence, 
and for the historic memories which cluster 
around it and people its walls with the dis- 
tinguished actors of the past who have 
here played their parts in the drama of life, 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


For seven centuries the castle has been thé 
favored home of royalty, and has witnesse@ 
the gayeties attendant on the English court 
under the dominion of the Edwards and tlie 
Henrys, who have here displayed the pomp 
of chivalry and the splendor of royal feasts 
and tournaments, Alike the birthplace and 
burial-place of kings, fit bids deflance to 


the most princely residence of princes, 
Viewed from almostany standpoint within 
a distance of afew miles, Windsor Castle, 
well represented on this page, appears to oe 
ulvantage. If approached by means of the 
Bath road, it offers its bold northern front, 
which includes the longest continuous range 
of its buildings. To the visitor who comes 
on the road to Windsor, by Datchet, the 
eastern front displays itself with a grandeur 
rarely equalled by other stractures, Loak- 
ing at the castle from the great park, the 
southern front presents itself to view; and 
if seen from the noble avenue called the 
Long Walk, its appearance is exceedingly 
stately. Whatever may be the position of 
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the beholder, the Round Tower looms above 
the other buildings, and attracts attention 
by its great size. This tower Burke has 
immortalized as “‘ the proud keep of Wind- 
‘sor.”? Approaching Windsor through what 
fis called the “‘ lower ward,’? which is en- 
‘tered -by a fine gateway with two towers, 
erected by Henry VIII., the object which 
at once arrests the visitor’s attention is the 
‘chapel of St. George. This extraordinary 
‘building has no rival, either in England or 
‘Europe, being a faultless specimen of that 
 tichly ornamented gothic architecture which 
~was characteristic of the erections of the last 
-of' the fifteenth and first of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Just to the.east of this chapel is an ec- 
elesiastical building of later date, called Wol- 
sey’s tomb-house, of late years used as the 
sleeping apartments of the royal family. 
Opposite the chapel are the homes of the 
decayed military officers, who are called the 
poor knights of Windsor. The bold tower 
terminating this line of buildings, as well as 
the opposite one, called the Winchester, 
from its having been the residence of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester 
and architect of the castle, are in a better 
state of preservation, with the least change, 
of any of the more ancient portions of the 
whole massive pile. On-the right, a low 
battlemented wall runs along, beyond which 
lies what was once the moat of the Round 
Tower. It would seem to have been in part 
a garden as long ago as the time of James I. 
of Scotland, who was imprisoned here for a 
while, and relieved the tedium of his hours 
of captivity by enjoying the beauties of this 
flowery spot which he celebrated in one of 
his poems. 

Passing through a gateway of two towers, 
indicating by the low portal its ancient ori- 
gi and use for defence, we come into the 
grand quadrangle of the palace. On the 

_ porth are the apartments of state, which 
tnclude the famous hall of St. George; on 
the east and south are the private apart- 
ments of the sovereign and the court. The 
effect of this magnificent quadrangle as a 
whole is extremely imposing, and every 
portion of it is now of a uniform character. 
The narrow grated windows and pierced 
battlements which belonged to the ages of 
feudal strife have disappeared, and in the 
thanges demanded by modern usages care 

_ has been taken to preserve intact the best 

_ features of the old English domestic archi- 
tecture. - 


Retracing our steps for a short distance, 
the entrance to the terrace comes in view, 
and on descending a flight of steps a land- 
scape greets the vision so full of beauty and 
so vast in extent that delight takes posses- 
sion of the beholder, and the heart is stirred 
with unwonted emotion. Yonder glides the 
Thames, shining in the sunlight, and taking 
its peaceful way through verdant and 
shaded banks, now presenting a broad sur- 
face to view, and now stealing away out of 
sight as it capriciously winds along; beyond 
rise the lofty hills; between, the numerous 
spires and turrets of the many villages are 
seen, and the ancient grandeur of Eton Col~ 
lege. Gray sings of this beautiful ant em) 
tensive prospect— 

From the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below — 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, é ar 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way.” 

The early history of Windsor Castle is 
somewhat involved in obscurity, and it is 
uncertain whether it was used as a resi- 
dence in the days of William the Conqueror 
and his son Rufus, though it is known to 
have been a military post at that time. 
There was then a Saxon palace at Old 
Windsor, a village situated about a mile 
and a half from the present castle, and this 
was occasionally inhabited by the kings of 
England. [enry I. held there his court in 
1105 and 1107, but having added “ many 
fair buildings” to the neighboring castle, he 
kept the festival of Whitsuntide within its 
walls, according to the old Saxon chronicle. 
In the reign of Stephen, Windsor was es- 
teemed the second fortress in England; and 
Henry II. and his son held two parliaments 
there. When the news came of the impris- 
onment of Richard Coeur de Lion, it was 
taken possession of by his brother John, 
and after the latter ascended the throne, he 
remained at Windsor as a place of security 
against his unruly subjects. It was the fa- 
vorite residence of Edward I. and IL, and 
was the birthplace of Edward III. During 
the long reign of the latter monarch, the 
castle was begun according to the magnifi- 
cent plan of the present day, and much of 
it was completed. Here the grand festivals 
of the Order of the Garter were held with 
the greatest pomp and display ;. and stranger- 
knights were more than once invited to at- 
tend from all parts of the world, being fur- 
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' ished with letters of safe-conduct to pass 


and repass the realm. One of these pageant- 
ries is described by the chroniclers as sur- 
passing all the rest in splendor, and was 
given in honor of John, king of France, 
who was at the time a prisoner at Windsor. 
Acchapel dedicated to St. George, for the 
especial worship of the Order of the Garter, 
was erected by Edward III., but the exquis- 
ite structure of the present day had a later 
origin. It was commenced by Edward IV., 
who had first to remove the earlier fabric 
on account of its decay, and the building 
was not completed until the commencement 
of the reign of Henry VIIL., the rarely elab- 
orate and beautiful design requiring time to 
bring it to perfection of finish. 

If we except occasional festivals of royal 
magnificence, Windsor Castle- would not 
seem to have been the scene of many public 
celebrations after the reign of its founder, 
but it became the favorite country residence 
of the kings of England. The interior of 
the castle is of a magnificence corresponding 
to its outer aspect, and the apartments of 
the sovereign are both numerous and splen- 
did. The dining, drawing and music-rooms 
are remarkable for their great size, and 
form the fine suite whose grand oriel win- 
dows look out upon the eastern terrace, 
Among the state apartments are the guard- 
room, in which is a celebrated bust of Lord 
Nelson with a portion of the mainmast of 


the Victory for pedestal; St. George’s Tall, * 


a most splendid room; the ballroom, glitter- 
ing with burnished gold; and the Waterloo 
gallery, ornamented with the fine series of 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the 
princes, warriors and statesmen who partic- 
ipated in that memorable victory. 


In other state apartments are many relics 
of past ages, when luxury was something 
impossible for any but the highest classes; 
chairs of ebony, too heavy to move; silver 
tables, useless, but ornamental; hangings of 
silk and velvet; and the gaudy ceilings of 
Verrio, in which the profligate Charles IL, - 
is represented by the flatterer as the patron 
of art and religion, and peacemaker of Eu- 
rope. Pictures, also, are here of priceless 
value—the ‘‘Misers’’ of Quentin Matsys, 
the “Titian and Aretin;” the “ Death of 
Cleopatra,’’ and the “‘ Venus attired by the 
Graces,” of Guido; and the “ Silence’ of 
Annibal Caracci. In the Round Tower 
comparatively little of interest to the visitor 
is shown, aside from some curious speci- 
mens of ancient firearms. 

But it is with lingering gaze that the be- 
holder bids farewell to the beauties of St. 
George’s Chapel. Says a writer in regard 
to this fine structure: ‘“‘The exquisite pro- 
portions, and the rich yet solemn ornaments 
of the interior of this unrivalled edifice 
leave an effect upon the mind which cannot 
be described. The broad glare of day dis- 
plays the admirable finishing of its various 
parts, as elaborate as the joinery work of a 
cabinet, and yet harmonizing in one massive 
and simple whole. The calm twilight does 
not abate the splendor of this building, 
while it adds to its solemnity, for then 


«The storied window, richly dight,’ 


catches the last rays of the setting sun; and 
as the cathedral chant steals over the senses, 
the genius of the place compels the coldest 
heart to be devout in a temple of such per- 
fect beauty.” 


Tue Garnows.—Among the Garrow 
tribes of Bengal marriage is arranged by the 
young couples themselves; but, if the pa- 
rents refuse their compliance, the friends of 
the lovers assemble and beat them into 
compliance! It may be remarked, however, 
that, instead of the bridegroom courting the 
bride, the custom is reversed. She seeks 
out her husband, and gives a feast to her 
friends on the day fixed for the marriage. 
After this her friends carry the bride to the 
river and bathe her. The whole party then 
move to the bridegroom’s house. On seeing 
the procession he affects to hide himself, 
but this is only a colorable pretence, for he 


soon allows himself to be caught, and, like 
the bride, carried to the river and bathed. 
Ilis parents have now their turn. Raising 
an unearthly funeral howl, they seize on 
their darling son, and pretend to wish to 
retain him by force. The mock resistance 
over, the ceremony is completed by a cock 
and hen being sacrificed, the whole winding 
up with a drunken savage feast. In this 
curious ceremony the reader will see the 
remains of that ancient and very wide- 
spread idea of marriage by force. In this 
case, however, it is the man and not the 
woman who is supposed to be forcibly com- 
mitted to the bonds of wedlock. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


BY MRS. FANNIE B. WARD. 


Sojourning a few months in Springfield, 
Illinois, we have been interested in some 
incidents concerning the private life of the 
most conspicuous man of the century, who 
went in and out among this people many 
years, never dreaming of his coming great- 


meets with indignation—while they never 
fail to impress upon the stranger the fact of 
their having been ‘‘the intimate friend of 
Lincoln ’’—yet should the same inquisitive 
stranger indulge in laudation, they imme- 
diately call to mind the plain common mor, 
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mess, or being suspected thereof by his 
neighbors. 

The student of human nature notes with 
curiosity that while these néighbors, as a 
class, are proud of their illustrious towns- 
man, and so jealous of his fame that the 
Jeast hint of imperfection in his character 


tal they knew in daily life, and invariably 
represent the dead president as an exceed- 
ingly ordinary man. 

Probably no one was more surprised by 
his sudden uplifting than Lincoln himself, 
aud truly the accidents of the hour have 
much to dg with the prestige vf all great 
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men. Had Washington been defeated in 
the Revolutionary struggle, the ‘ Father of 
his Country” would to-day be compara- 
tively unknown; and had the seceding 
South conquered in the “late unpleasant- 
ness,’”’ who would then have been the pop- 
ular hero? 

The political condition of the country fif- 


whites.” He grew up amid the bitter pinch- 
ings of poverty, without schools or elevating 
social influences, drawing knowledge from 
any source. He drifted toward maturity 


without definite plan of action, satisfying 
the cravings of hunger, and clothing himself 
in plainest homespun, by days’ work here 
and there—wood-chopping, 
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teen years ago demanded for a leader some 
new candidate in the arena of public life 
whom neither belligerent faction had previ- 
ously torn in pieces, and, as of old, God 
chose for the great crisis a humble instru- 
ment from the lower walks of life. 

Lincoln was born in the poorest part of 
Kentucky, in the cavernous limestone region 
of the Mammoth Cave, of that despised 
class known iv all slave States as * poor 


farm-laboring, serving as “clerk” in @ 
country store, and anon clothed in the brief 
authority of “captain,” fighting the savages 
on what was then the verge of civilization, 
central Illinois. 

We have heard many hitherto unpub 
lished points of his early career from the 
lips of his friend and former patron Hon, 
John T. Stuart, of Springfield, between 
whom and Lincoln there existed a singw 
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Jarly warm and devoted attachment, like 
that between David and Jonathan of old. 
Mr. Stuart, who well represents the son of 
Saul, is a Kentucky gentleman, of educa- 
tion and noble presence, whom. one would 
shave chosen as the more fitting prototype to 
wear the laurels which have fallen so thickly 
upon his once humble friend. 
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partner. He stepped from this humble of- 
fice to the highest niche in the nation. Here 
is the chair where he sat, the table upon: 
which he wrote, the books he handled, while 
the great events of the age which called him 
out were slowly ripening toward completion. 

An old German physician tells us that 
Lincoln, with himself and another idle- 
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THE TERRACE, 


By Stuart’s advice Lincoln first began the 
study of law. Being too poor to buy books, 
they were loaned him by Stuart, who acted 
as his preceptor, and who subsequently took 
him into partnership in his office at Spring- 
field, where he remained until Stuart went 
4to Congress. 

« We visited Lincoln’s last law office, on 
Fifth Street, whose shingle was once graced 
by the legend ‘“ Lincoln and Herndon,”’ and 
which is still occupied by the surviving 


neighbor, was lounging on a goods-box out- 
side a store—whittling sticks, Western fash- 
ion, while discussing local polities—when 
the telegram announcing Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion for the presidency was put into his 
hand. Said the doctor, “A sort of gray pal- 
lor, as of astonishment, perhaps presenti- 
ment, overspread his face; he dropped his 
head between his awkward shoulders with 
his own peculiar shrug, and walked away 
without a word,” 
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A gentleman of Charleston, Illinois, who 
was present at Lincoln's last visit to his 
stepmother, after his election in the autumn 
of 1860, describes the parting scene. He 
was strongly attached to the white-haired 
matron who had so faithfully supplied a 
mother’s place, and when about to take 
leave of her she approached him with tot- 
tering steps, surrounded by her humble 
neighbors, and, leaning upon his breast, 
sobbed out, ‘‘Abrim, I feel [ shall never see 
you again!’ He stood, his tall form tower- 
ing above hers, his left arm around her, and 
his right raised toward heaven, uttering the 
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single word ‘‘ Mother!’ He could say no 
more, and after a moment of silence they 
slowly separated—to meet no more on 
earth, 

For his wife, who seems never to have 
partaken of his earnest and simple nature, 
little affection or even respect is felt by the 
people among whom she spent much of her 
life. A large circle of relatives reside in 
Springfield, to whom she was indebted for 
support in early days, and upon whom she 
reflected her.later importance with ostenta- 
aious condescension. Uncharitable towns- 
folk tell strange tales of her niggardliness 
and extravagance, her avarice and ambition, 
cand ascribe her recent loss of reason to the 
effect upon a weak and narrow mind of sud- 
den elevation to the highest social pinnacle, 
or the subsequent unexpected stepping 
down and out.”” Generous history, how- 


ever, will cover her defects under its broad 
and beautiful mantle of charity, placing her 
upon its page beside poor Carlotta, and at-’ 
tributing her mental aberration to the sad 
shock of her husband’s bloody death. ‘ 

Through the kindness of Colonel Harlow, 
Secretary of State, who now occupies it, we 
visited the unpretending brown wooden, 
house, on a quiet’ street, which the Lincoln’: 
family exchanged for the White House, 
Nearly everything remains as they left it, 
many articles of furniture still standing in 
the old places. It was formerly a cottage of 
one story, and for years Mrs. Lincoln 
stormed her easy husband, Dame Van Win- 
kle fashion, to raise its roof, but without 
avail, At last she took matters into her 
ewn hands, and seized an opportunity when 
he was absent on business to employ work- - 
men, and had the roof raised a half story, 
windows put in, paint put on, and all com- 
plete—save payment of bills—before his re- 
turn. Coming up the street, he compre- 
hended the situation at a glance, but feign- 
ing extreme bewilderment, he walked past 
as if searching for home, till his wife, who 
was watching, called after him, ‘‘Abrim! 
Abrim ?’ 

And now all loyal Americans who jour- 
ney in the West consider it a sacred duty to 
visit Oak Ridge, and regard his tomb as the 
shrine which treasures the dust of a mar- 
tyr. The cemetery, about a mile north of 
Springfield, contains ninety-six acres of un- 
dulating ground, divided by a deep ravine, 
The sides of the cliffs are dotted with the 
iron doors of vaults, and the uplands are 
scattered over with marbles inscribed by 
affection and mounds kept beautiful by 
love. Two small lakes, set round with wil- 
lows and water-plants, on which stately 
swans go sailing, lie in the centre, and a 
merry little stream dances along at the very 


doors of the dead, It is one of those quiet 


burial-places, secluded from the bustle of 
the world, where one’s tones are Involun- 
tarily subdued, and the most worldly be- 
come reverent. The hillsides were white 
with flowers that April day we saw it first, 
every grave was an emerald set round with 
wood violets and pale anemones, and those 
mute brown birds whose voices are nevér 
heard were flitting like phantoms in Lad 
budding trees, 

The first objeet toward which all eyes 
turn is the monument. There it stands, 
a giant pencil on the sky, tracing stlently 
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the story of a life whose earthly finis came 
too soon; not ended, but merged into the 
infinite; not lost, but risen to a sphere above 
grief and passion where its work is just 
begun. He went out from his Western 
home a plain earnest man, trusting prayer- 


dully in God; he returned “in triumphal 


march to his grave, mightier in death than 
any living conqueror,” through a nation 
which rose up in tears at his coming. The 
aplendor of a grand soul shone through his 
uncouth figure and transfigured his stern 
sad features; his great hands hardened by 
toil dealt destructive blows upon the chains 
of slavery; and his heart, filled with tender- 
mess as well as justice, bore “‘ malice toward 
mone, and charity for all.” 

This National Monument has cost an im- 
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mense sum of moncy, and is not yet com- 
pleted. Great dissatisfaction is expressed 
in some quarters with both its make-up and 
its management. It is doubtless as satis- 
factory as any such concern can be made, in 
which countless multitudes, each having 
different tastes, havo an interest, yet must 
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necessarily be managed and controlled by a 
few according to their own individual ideas, 
It is of mottled black and white granite 
from Quincy, Mass., the floors of planed 
Illinois stone, and the walls lined with 
veined Vermont marble. Its total height is 
98 feet, the ground plan 119x72 feet. The 
catacomb consists of five crypts, the central 
one designed for the president, but the 
marble catafalque which encloses the coffin 
still rests in the open vestibule. In the 
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crypts on the left Tad and his infant broth- 
ers Willie and Eddie are sleeping, while the 
two vacant ones wait for the remaining 
members of the family—Robert and his 
mother. 

On the south side is Memorial Hall, which 
is filled with relics and hung with testimo- 
nials of condolence from all parts of the civ- 
ilized world. These are cared for and ex- 
plained to visitors, on consideration of a 
trifling fee, by the custodian, J. C. Power,* 
a quaint and genial gentleman, not unknown 
to fame as the author of afew books—whose 


every spare moment from the duties of his’ 


office is devoted to literary labors carried 
on within the monument. Among these 
relics is an old chair worn out many years 
ago, and newly bottomed by Mr. Lincoln, 
woven from the bark of a tree which he 


felled and dragged from the woods, Sitting 


in this chair—which is as firm and true a 
piece of workmanship as one would wish to 
see—we register our name in one of the big 
books kept for that purpose, and then we 
are at liberty to study—perhaps the most 
interesting of the whole collection—the Me- 
morial Stone, bearing a Latin inscription 
which was sent to Lincoln by the Roman 
citizens, because of the resemblance be- 
tween his career and that of Servids Tullius, 
who was assassinated in the cause of liberty 
538 years B. C, 

These Roman patriots, we are told, sym- 
pathizing with Lincoln after his second elec- 
tion, and anxiously watching the cause of 
freedom in the New World, took a fragment 
from the ancient walls built round the 
** seven hilled city’? more than 2400 years 
ago, and caused an inscription to be placed 
upon it, which, translated, reads as follows: 

“To Abraham Lincoln, President for the 
second time of the American Republic. 
Citizens of Rome present this stone from 
the wall of Servius Tullius, by which the 

* Mr Power has recently issued in hand- 
some book form an excellent life of President 
Lincoln, and is called “The Monumental Edi- 
tion of the Life of Lincoln."’ It is beautifully 


illustrated, and is the most reliable history of 
the great man ever published. Weare indebtec 


to it for many of engravings which accom- 
pany this article. 


name of each of those brave assertors of 
liberty may be associated. Anno 1865,” 
Both these heroes came from the common 
people, and both lost their lives in the same 
cause, Continents have been discovered, 
empires risen and fallen, more than seventy 
generations have sprung from earth and 
sunk into its bosom, while Servius Tullius 
at the beginning, and Lincoln at the close 
of that period, were actuated by the sume 
spirit of humanity. The death cf our pres- 
ident freed every soul on American soil, 
but it required twenty-four centuries for the 


blood of the Roman martyr to accomplish its 
legitimate results, 

Four broad flights of granite steps lead 
up to the terrace, which is surrounded by a 
stone balustrade, Above this rises the ob- 
elisk, 82 feet from terrace to top. Extend- 
ing around the monument, 23 feet from the 
ground, are a series cf ashlers in the form 
of raised shields, on which the names cf the 
States are inscribed in the order they were 
admitted, linked together by double bands 
of polished stone, typical of an endless 
chain of union, The bronze statue cf Lin- 
coln, cleven feet in height, stands on a ped- 
estal facing the city, holding in his left 
hand the emancipation proclamation, his 
right resting upon the American flag thrown 
over the Roman /uces, a wreath cf laurcl at 
its foot. Beneath this is the U. S. coat of 
arms, modified by an olive branch under 
the shield, the cagle grasping part cf the 
severed chain of slavery in his talons, part 
held aloft in his beak, The four lower 
pedestals, at cach corner, are yet to be sur- 
mounted by groups of statuary in bronze, 
representing the branches of our national 
war power—navy, cavalry, artillery and 
infantry. 

“The whole earth is the sepulehre of il- 
lustrious men,’’ said Pericles, time,’’ 
adds Edward Everett, “is the millennium of 
their glory.” This pile of granite will 
crumble away under the insidious tooth of 
time, but the memory of him whose pen 
“picked out the puzzled knot of slavery” 
will be sacred in the hearts of his country- 
men through remotest generations. 
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VERSAILLES. 


Among the beautiful and magnificent 
palaces of France, Versailles stands without 
a superior for either beauty or magnificence. 
|All that money could buy or luxurious taste 


this celebrated palace was erected, lavished 


upon Versailles the exhaustless resources | 


of the revenues of France; and it has been 
estimated that not less than two hundred 


| 
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suggest has been lavished upon it in the en- 
deavor to make it a grand residence for one 
of the grandest of monarchs—so far as ex- 
ternal show and empty ceremonial were 
concerned. Louis XI*’., at whose command 


millions of dollars were expended at the 
bidding of the gav and extravagant king to 
beautify the buildings, gardens and park. 
He was tired of his grandeur at St. Germain 
—tired of the view whicn he could not shut. 
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out from its windows of the ancient church 
of St. Denis, beneath which reposed the 
bones of his ancestors. Sometime, he knew 
that he must also be gathered to the self- 
same rest, and he shrank from the contem- 
plation of sogloomy anobject. Thethought 
of death was not a welcome one to the king 
of France, the proud and tyrannical ruler 
over suffering millions whose only use in 
existence, according to the theory of mon- 
arch and nobles, was to administer to the 
wants and pleasures of their rulers. So 
Versailles was projected, was built, and was 
filled with the dazzling pomps and splendors 
of the French court. The labor of thirty 
thousand soldiers and many more mechan- 
ics was for a long time spent upon the royal 
palace and grounds, The latter comprised 
a circuit of sixty miles, in the centre of 
which the splendid palace arose, surrounded 
by the most beautiful gardens. After the 
king flocked his courtiers; and they, too, 
erected their elegant mansions in this 
favored spot, until the ancient forest was 
transformed into a gay and beautiful city 
adorned with all the devices of art and 
wealth combined, and containing a popula- 
tion of a hundred thousand. No sum was 
considered too great to be expended upon 
the decoration of Versailles, and no plan 
too difficult to be accomplished. The water 
necessary for the many fountains, lakes and 
cascades was brought from great distances 
in aqueducts, and nature was imitated with 
astonishing success. Lawns, groves and 
forests appeared as if by magic, and artificial 
rocks were piled up in wild and picturesqué 
confusion to add to the novelty of the scene. 
King and courtiers were alike pleased with 
their new and magnificent pleasure-ground, 
and gave no thought to the toiling masses 
who, without hope of anything better, strug- 
gled on in ignorance and poverty, and gave 
their lives and strength to help fill up the 
cup of superfluous pleasures for the lips of 
their titled superiors. Truly, the di€erences 
in human life and conditions are sufficient- 
ly saddening even in a republican country; 
but when we reflect upon the long strain of 
tyranny and oppression culminating in the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. we 
can no longer wonder at the sanguinary 
horrors of the French Revolution. It wasa 
gay crowd that frequented the gilded halls 
of Versailles; gay, and bright, and beauti- 
ful, with all that wealth, and fashion, and 
rank could bestow; but the earth was hollow 


beneath their feet, and the fierce subterra- 
nean fires were even then ready to burst 
forth and engulph them in a terrible destruc- 
tion. Yeta little longer the poor peasant 
should eat his black bread and live his mis- 
erable life, while all his rude ungoverned 
impulses urged him to rebellion as his ears 
drank in the tales of kingly magnificence, or 
his eyes sullenly watched the glittering 
train of laughing highborn lords and ladies 
that sometimes swept by him like a vision 
from another world. Alas! could his un- 
cultivated mind have comprehended, or his 
rude heart have felt, the misery that so often 
lay hidden beneath those delusive smiles 
and showy outside trappings, his envy for 
the dwellers at Versailles would have been 
less active, for the hearts of the highest 
there were far from being the happiest. 

It would be useless for us to attempt to 
describe minutely the many objects of in- 
terest at Versailles. The principal palace 
contains five hundred rooms, and as the 
visitor passes rapidly through them he be- 
comes wearied with splendor. The view of 
Versailles on page 14 gives a correct idea 
of the imposing exterior, The chapel 
wherein the king of France and his courtly 
retinue were wont to bend their haughty 
heads in semblance of devotion to the God 
whose laws they so carelessly set aside, is 
one of the most magnificent in the world, 
and here were celebrated the nuptidls of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. Little 
thought the beautiful young queen, as she 
moved from the altar surrounded by all-the 
pomp of royalty, that the terror of her fate 
would send a shock to the very heart of 
Europe and win a tribute of tears from the 
sympathetic student of history in all times. 

Every room at Versailles bears its part in 
history, and recalls memories of the past. 
Here is the theatre of Versailles, where once 
Marie Antoinette herself trod the boards as 
a tragedy heroine, performing her part with 
an animation and power that won applause 
from the aristocratic audience. Bunt she 
only heard the offended hiss of her husband, 
who did not desire to see the queen of 
France descend to the role of an actress, and 
retired to shed bitter tears. Llere, too, have 
been enacted some of the fearful scenes of 
the Revolution. No more the pampered 
darling of an obsequious court, the queen 
trembles for the safety of her beloved ones, 
and for herself. She cannot understand 
why the maddened desperate populace 
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should mercilessly attack their rulers, since 
she is ignorant of their wrongs and hard- 
ships, and has been educated in the tenets 
of royalty. Whenthe Reign of Terror is 
fairly begun, the civil and military officers 
gather at Versailles in this theatre to vow 
undying devotion to the king; and in the 
midst of their enthusiasm they are still fur- 
ther excited to loyalty by the entrance of 
the pale sorrowful queen. 

In the gala days of Versailles, there were 
two grand suites of apartments—the king’s 
on the north, and the queen’s on the south. 
Those belonging to the king were of vast 
size, and decorated with the most exquisite 
paintings and rarest of marbles; those of 
the queen were draped with white and glit- 
tered with gold. But though the occupants 
of such splendid apartments, and surround- 
ed with the tokens of power and luxury, the 
wives of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. were 
far from happy. [Tainfully indeed must 
have swelled their proud hearts, and bitter 
must have been the tears they shed, as they 
beheld rival after rival usurp their rightful 
places in the hearts of their husbands, 

The great banquet-hall of Versailles is 
perhaps unequalled in the world, its length 
being 242 feet, its width 35 feet, its height 
43 feet. Seventeen large arched windows 
were faced by as many mirrors on the op- 
posite wall. The richly painted ceiling, the 
exquisite statuary, were such as only royal- 
ty could furnish, and here assembled all the 
lords and ladies of the French court, on the 
occasion of a royal banquet, glittering with 
jewels, and seemingly as gay as if no such 
word as sorrow were ever known; much less 
the reality which the word represents. 

A beautiful room is the king’s cabinet, 
not far from the banquct-room, and contain- 
ing a large round table in the centre. IIere 
Louis XV. was one day seated with a pack- 
age of letters before him. The petted 
beauty, Madame du Barri, entered and jeal- 
ously snatched the letters from him. Te 
rose in anger to reclaim them, but she, find- 
ing she must otherwise yield them, threw 
them into the fire. This favorite of royalty 
perished at the guillotine, amid the hootings 
and insults of the red republican crowd, 
while she vainly implored those merciless 
persecutors to spare her life. The monarch 
to whom she owed her temporary elevation 
perished of smallpox in its most terrible 
form in one of the splendid apartments of 
Versailles. His obsequious courtiers fled 


from his bedside in terror and disgust, and 
unwatched, uncared-for, except by an old 
woman who waited impatiently in another 
room for him to die, Louis XV., king of 
France, languished and expired, as much 
an object of pity as the pourest peasant in 
his dominions, and doubtless even less be- 
loved, for there was great rejoicing at his 
death. 

And here is the room where, surrounded 
by a throng of the ladies and gentlemen of 
his court, Louis XIV. breathed his last, 
publicly acknowledging with an agony of 
remorse, the sorrow which he felt at the 
thought of a life spent in selfish indulgence 
and guilt. A window opens upon the grand 
balcony, from this apartment, and from this 
spot the officer in waiting solemnly an- 
nounced to the assembled multitude—** The 
king is dead!’ Then, with little pause, 
followed the joyful cry—‘‘ Long live the 
king!’ and the dead, who no longer has 
power to confer bencfits, is at once ignored 
by the sycophants of his successor. On this 
same balcony seventy-four years later, the 
heroic Marie Antoinette appeared in re- 
sponse to the savage cries of the assailing 
mob of Paris. The sky was black with 
clouds, as though nature knew and deplored 
the horrors of the time. The infuriated 
people demanded the life of the queen, and 
shouted hoarsely for her tocome forth. She 
caine, with no sign of fear, leading her chil- 
dren. But “‘ away with the children!’ was 
the cry, and in obedience the queen retired 
to soon reappear alone upon the balcony 
where she stood with folded arms and eyes 
raised appealingly to leaven. The heroism 
of such an act touched fora moment the 
fickle’ crowd of assassins, and shouts of 
* Vive la Reine!’’ rose involuntarily. But 
the revolutionary tiger could not be ap- 
peased thus, and scarcely had Marie thrown 
herself upon her couch ere she was forced 
to fly for her life, while the bed she had just 
deserted was pierced by the swords of her 
bloodthirsty enemies. 

But we have said very little of the many 
splendors and attractions of Versailles; nor 
would even a passing mention of them all 
be within the limits of this article. The 
hundreds of rooms, each full of interest, in- 
cluding the Historical Museum, the Hall of 
the Crusades, the Grand Gallery of Battles, 
and others no less celebrated, have won the 
attention of the visitor. The royal stables 
were in reality palaces, and there the king 
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housed his splendid stud of 1000 horses, the 
choicest steeds the kingdom could supply. 
But these buildings no longer are used for 
such purposes, and a better use is made of 
them. The Great and Little Trianon are 
names well known in history, and the Swiss 
village erected as the playhouse of a French 
queen has lost its air of prettiness and fri- 
volity when we reflect upon the fates of 
those who once delighted in its make-believe 
existence. The gardens, parks, groves and 
fountains of Versailles, are unequalled for 
beauty and costliness, and wandering 


through the walks that lead hithér and 
thither to new scenes of enchantment, one 
wonders at the tasteful ingenuity that could 
devise so many variutions and so much that 
ischarming. But the Bourbon kings no 
longer can claim Versailles as their favorite 
residence, and it is no more the imperial 
palace. It is to be hoped that it may never 
again be the splendid abode of a heartless 
aristocracy, but that the French peuple, 
with whose money it was built and beauti- 
fied, may reap some benefit from its 
existence, 


WEARY. 
BY E. J. T. 
Ye gods above, forbear, forbear! Using us like plastic clay 
With vain del'ghts why haunt me? ‘When fancy new the mind doth move? 
leering leoks why taunt 
Or wise and higher power 
In love and mercy send you here, 
O, is it not enough that I, Around us oft to hover near, 
But late the gayest of the crowd, To strengthen in each trying hour? 
With grief and weariness am bowed, 
All pleasure gone, no poomise nigh? O guardian souls, forgive, I pray, 
O’erlouk this one rebellious cry; 
Is not even patience prized? . There verily must be on high 
You know I’ve tried to hope and wait; Some power that guides each wanderer’s 
While blessing, never cursing Fate, way! 


Desiring right when ill-advised. 


No guilty conscience makes me quake, 
My seeming sin but want of years; 
Encompassed oft by doubts and fears, 

I could not tell which way to take. 


O, does it well the gods behoove, 
Goad to sin, and then repay— 
Norwich, Conn., December, 1875. 


And when our wanderings here are done, 
And Atropos cuts the thread of life, 
Forgetting earthly cares and strife 

*T will seem that life is just begun. 


Perhaps the ory, ‘‘ Why was I born?” 
Which oft bursts from the soul oppressed, 
The use of pain and vague unrest, 

‘Will answered be, some peaceful morn. 
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MISS ANDERSON’S RIGHT HAND. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tuk taxidermist made his appearance in 
afew days. A very different looking man 
from the former occupant of the cabin by 
the lake. The hermit had worn long gray 
locks straggling down his neck, and a ver- 
erable beard. His garments, too, had been 
of primitive fashion—a long loose cloak of 
dark woollen cloth, a tunic of blue flannel 
belted about his waist, and a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, had usually been his attire when 
hovering around the banks of the lake, or 
strolling along the pastures. 

Max Steinberg, as he gave his name, was 
not only a younger looking man, but of en- 
tirely different appearance. Lis short close- 
ly-cropped hair was glossy and black as the 
raven’s wing. He wore a jetty mustache, 
and his brisk cheery manners were in as 
marked contrast to the shy retiring habits 
of the hapless hermit, as his jaunty shoot- 
ing-costume and velvet skullcap were at 
variance with the former’s costume. . 

“You are welcome to the cabin,” said 
the owner of the lake pasture, with a smile, 
in answer to his application; ‘‘and I shall 
consider it a favor if you live there peace- 
ably, and redeem the uncanny name the 
place has gotten.” 

“Parbleau!’”’ answered the taxidermist, 
speaking with a foreign accent, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “‘ I fear not molestation 
for myself. Who should wish to harm such 
a poor devil as me? and surely no robder 
could expect booty among my stuffed birds 
and reptiles! I take the place with thanks, 
Yet will I look up one strong lock for the 
door, and my good gun shall be charged 
always.”’ 

And whistling merrily he went his way 
to the cabin. Ife had it -presently trans- 
formed into a cosy habitation. The board 
floor was covered with matting; one side 
was filled with tidy shelves, the other had 
two respectable engravings, one a scene on 
the Rhine, a village in the distance, which 
every one took to be the native place of the 
taxidermist, because the only time that his 
eye grew grave and wistful was when it 


turned that way. It soon became a chosen 
resort for the villagers, especially the young 
people, who found the romantic walk fitly 
culniinating in the bit of a room, swiftly fill- 
ing up with interesting relics that no one 
else had dreamed of looking for. Ie had 
fitted a tree in one corner, and as fast as his 
specimens were obtained they were mounted 
upon it. There they were—looking, every 
one, so true to life it seemed any moment 
the heterogeneous flock might lift their wings 
and fly away—from the tiny humming-bird 
to the heron and crow, some in the attitude 
of flying, some pecking at the tiny wing, 
and others with open beak, just in the act 
of devouring a carefully preserved beetle, or 
a great gold-powdered moth. There was 
also a limb—the especial delight of the la- 
dies—trimmed gayly with everlasting flow- 
ers and red rosebuds, on which fluttered 
every fairy-winged butterfly that had ever 
been seen in the place, and a great many 
more, indeed, than the oldest settlers sus- 
pected as regular summer visitors. The 
collection grew swiftly, and every day the 
attraction hither increased; for Ilerr Max, 
as he called himself once, and thereby set 
the example for all the rest, was always 
ready to give a welcoming smile; and it was 
a bitter disappointment, especially to the 
children, if they came thither and found the 
door locked, which happened frequently, 
since so much time was necessarily required 
in collecting his specimens, Ile found it 
out after a while, and had his hours, like 
any lawyer or physician, when he made it a 
duty to be ready for visitors. The owner 
of the cabin was especially delighted with 
him, and chuckled over his success in dissi- 
pating the horror which had enveloped the 
place. People forgot to shiver, even when 
they came down the pasture along the bank, 
in the very shadow of the white cross winch 
marked the grave of the murdered hermit, 
and sometimes passed it by and never heed- 
ed it at ali. Not, perhaps, without reason, 
for the taxidermist had planted a luxurious 
vine in the rich mould at its base, and care- 
fully trained it to cover the arms.of wood. 
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Only on his own side, however; that which 
faced the lake gleamed out as white and 
startling in its boldness as at first. 

Something like three weeks from the day 
of Mr. Atherton’s dinner-party, the taxid- 
ermist might have been seen—while the 
early dew yet hung on the foliage, scatter- 
ing its pearly shower over him as he brushed 
along—walking swiftly over the pastures, 
disappearing presently in the blue-green 
shadows of the cedar grove. He had his 
gun on his shoulder, his game-bag swung at 
his back, and the never-absent specimen 
box was buckled around his waist. Never- 
theless, he paid no attention whatever to 
the stir of life amidst the waving branches, 
the clear joyous call of birds, the whirr of 
insect, or the flutter of broad-winged but- 
terfly taking its morning sip from the fresh- 
ly-opened flowers. With eyes downcast, 
and lips set gravely and thoughtfully, he 
strode on until he reached a little cluster of 
pines standing on a rise of land overlooking 
the Creyton farm. Here he paused, leaned 
against the trunk of atree, and eyed sharply 
the open pasture before him, across which 
ran the footpath worn by Charlie Creyton 
and his young apprentice, as they went to 
_ and fro from the farmhouse to the shop. 

The village was hidden, nestled in the 
valley below, and there were but three 
other farmhouses in sight, from whose 
chimneys the white columns of smoke 
curled upward in snowy wreaths, The tax- 
idermist looked long and wistfully toward 
the brown roof of Creyton farmhouse, and 
sighed more than once, with none of fhat 
cheery brightness on his face which the 
townspeople seemed to think its inseparable 
trait. 

Presently his eye caught a glimpse of two 
figures coming through the barnyard gate, 
He knew Charlie Creyton’s straight vigor- 
ous form even at that distance, and gue-sed 
that the short stout boy lagging behind was 
the apprentice. Ie watched them along 
the pasture, half smiled as Charlie vaulted 
over the bars; and when they had disap- 
peared from sight he drew a long sigh of 
relief. 

“They have gone.”’ said he, aloud. And 
shouldering his gun, he went swiftly for- 
ward toward the farmhouse, passing around 
the barn, and making a good deal of noise 
as he opened and closed the barnyard gate. 

Mary Creyton, in her neat calico dress 
and spotless collar, her smooth glossy hair 
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and meek pensive face, came to the open 
door and looked out. The taxidermist set 
his gun against the gate-post, swept off his 
skullcap in a respectful bow, and came 
forward. 

“T have been wandering in the woods, 
and am faint. Might I be so bold as to ask 
for a glass of milk?”’ said he. 

Mary Creyton’s eye had taken a swift in- 
ventory of his person. ‘‘ The taxidermist 
who draws so many visitors to the cabin, 
without doubt,’? commented she; and an- 
swered aloud, in her sweet steady tones: 

“Certainly. Ican give you eoffee, if you 
prefer. Myson has just taken his break- 
fast and gone to the village. Walk in, 
please.”’ 

He threw off his game-bag and came in 
at once, glancing around the neat inviting 
kitchen, almost feeling a pang at its cheery 
home-look. 

**T beg you not to allow me to intrude. I 
stop myself but a short mile from here,” 
said he, sitting down in a chair, and trying 
to steady his brain from the whirl! of agitat- 
ing thoughts which rushed upon him, 

““Yes,’? answered Mary Creyton, “I 
knew you at once. You are quite famous 
in the place, so that one might recognize 
you without ever having seen you before. I 
hear wonderful stories of your birds and 
butterflies. I am quite proud of the honor 
of this visit. You must really allow me to 
give you a breakfast.” 

As she spoke she went quietly to and fro, 
dusting the crumbs from the snowy table- 
cloth, setting the coffee-pot over the fire, 
and peeping once or twice into the oven. 
The taxidermist followed every movement, 
although he seemed absorbed in the land- 
scape spread out from the window before 
him. She went out of the room, to a little 
milk-room in the rear, and he heard her se- 
rene voice in conversation with the girl at 
work there over the butter. | 

As he listened, this man who called him- 
self Max Steinberg brushed his hand across 
his eyes, and two scalding tears fell upon 
his cheek. The hospitable woman returned 
with a bowl of cream and a tiny pat of fresh 
butter, set a plate at the table, clinked a 
silver spoon into the cup and saucer, and 
turned to him, her blue eyes lighted up with 
pleasant enjoyment at the novelty of the 
occasion. 

“Tam so glad I baked chicken pie for 
Charlie to carry for his dinner. Now I 
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have one all ready for his breakfast. Come 
and sit down now.” ‘ 

The man could scarcely refrain from fall- 
ing down at her feet, but he rose, stumbled 
forward, and managed to get into his seat, 
for all his blinded eyes. 

** You are too generous, madam. Do you 
serve every vagabond who comes along in 
this style?”’ said he. 

She laughed cheerfully. 

“The vagabonds do not come this way, 
nor care for milk or coffee. They go to the 
village bar and ask for poison. Shall I give 
you the cream? or perhaps you will prefer 
to pour it yourself.” 

“No, O no! Let me have it all from 
your hands. You may well imagine what 
atreat it must be, this orderly breakfast, 
and dainty-laden table, with a neat-handed 
lady to preside. ‘We men aresuch bunglers, 
at our best.”’ 

** Yet I hear about the admirable neatness 
and graceful arrangement of your cabin. 
Let me help you to one of these roasted po- 
tatoes. Charlie always wants them in their 
jackets.” 

She helped him bountifully, and went 
away for an extra addition of jelly. While 
she was lost in the depths of the closet, her 
guest dropped knife and fork, and stared 
about him like one in adream. Neverthe- 
less, he did justice to the meal. Ile took 
care for that, knowing it was best, reward 
for her kindness. But at length he turned 
away from the table, and, despite his best 
efforts, his voice was husky as he asked: 

“Are we safe from intrusion, kind lady? 
I have a word for your ear.”’ 

Mary Creyton arched her neck, and looked 
at him as haughtily as it was possible for 
one of her meek spirit. 

“Sir!” said she, making a movement to- 
ward the door, 

He flung out a deprecating gesture. 

“Wait a moment, I pray you. I was in 
California a long while—I was the intimate 
friend of George Livingstone. He told me 
to seek you out—to give you a message.” 

It needed no more to detain her. Mary 

Creyton sank down in the nearest chair, 
and turned her blue eyes upon him, wild 
with anguish and grief. 
. heard his story. I came here prepared 
to be angry and harsh in my rebuke, but, 
madam, you have disarmed me. There isa 
crucl mistake; it is not in your nature to 
be so hard and pitiless with him.” 


“ Hard and pitiless?’ echoed Mary’s in- 
dignant voice; and then she fell into a wild 
burst of weeping. Ter companion trem- 
bled from head to feet, sharing her distress 
and grief. 

“T found, to my surprise, that you had 
even ignored his name; that no one in the 
town seemed to know of your relation to 
him. Everything, in fact, is so different 
from what he imagined, that Iam puzzled.”* 

**You knew him—you were with him!" 
wailed Mary Creyton. “O, did he never 
repent his cruel desertion of the mother of 
his child? Did he send me no repentant 
word—no message of tenderness to the one 
who gave lfim her whole heart—who bore 
uncomplainingly the scorn and contempt of 
the world for his sake—for his sake? Had 
he no love left?’ 

“*Good heavens! madam, if ever there 
Was a man whose whole heart went out toa 
woman, it was George Livingstone!” 

She wrung her hands, and her wet eyes 
flashed. 

‘Look at the circumstances. See me 
here, dishonored in the sight of the world. 
Look at my boy, who dreams not of his fa- 
ther’s identity, and dare to tell me that!” 

“Madam,” said the taxidermist, in a 
stern wrathful voice, ‘‘ there’s been devil’s 
mischief made between you two. I guessed 
it before. I tell you a truer-hearted, more 
passionately loving husband than George 
Livingstone never breathed. Ile wept his 
tears of anguish at your very name. Of all 
the rest of his miserable experience this 
only had power to stab to his heart—that 
the woman he adored turned away from 
him in scorn, refusing to share his exile, to 
soothe his sorrows,.’’ 

“Turned away from him!’ repeated 
Mary Creyton, slowly; ‘‘ why do you mock 
me?” 

“Let us talk no more thus blindly. I 
can tell you just what diabolical toils wound 
around him, for he told me everything. It 
Was a secret, his union with you, because 
his uncle favored another girl, and he 
wanted time to bring him around. Ile ac 
knowledged with bitter remorse that there 
was his first, but, he declared, his only 
wrong to you. Yet he meant it kindly. He 
was sure he could trust to his uncle’s gener- 
ous kindness, if only he was able to con- 
vince him of the folly of the other alliance. 
And some one who feigned the truest friend- 
ship urged him on. There came the woeful 
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quarrel with young Raymond, who was 
desperately jealous of poor George, and who 
insulted him in every way that opportunity 
allowed him. It seemed he had followed 
George, and witnessed your frequent meet- 
ings. George was sure that he suspected 
the truth, and was stung to frenzy by it. 
Raymond did his best to bring on a quarrel, 
but only when he flung out hints against 
you, succeeded into goading the poor fel- 
low into turning. Well, that miserable day 


‘came. Raymond was more unbearable 


than ever, and George, in a towering pas- 
sion, turned upon him, and uttered those 
threats, before half a dozen witnesses, which 
were used afterward as such potent weapons 
against him. 

**Do you know the rest? I find utter ig- 
norance in the town; no one seems aware 
that it was Raymond’s death which sent 
George Livingstone away—a murderer and 
a vagabond on the earth.” 

“T know—do I not know?’ groaned 
Mary; ‘“‘ was it not that the terrible story 
might be hidden forever that I consented to 
endure this shame—to forego my claim? I 
promised her that no one should dream 
that George Livingstone was father to the 
child that was soon to be born into such a 
cloud of misery, if only his father might go 
free of this woeful crime—if he might be 
spared the judgment of the law.” 

**Ha! I thought so!’ exclaimed her lis- 
tener, springing to his feet; ‘poor George! 
poor George! The same devil’s agent came 
to both. Listen to me. George Living- 
stone was guiltless of Raymond’s blood. 
The hot-headed boy fell by his own rash 
fury. He struck at George, there in the 
woods, with the butt of his gun, forgetful 
that it was charged, and dropped dead at his 
rival’s feet, shot by the ball from his own 

” 


Mary Creyton stretched both hands up- 
ward, while the hot tears poured over her 
face. 

My God, I thank thee!’ 

‘ Hear me still further. That same fiend 
was at hand, rushed forward lamenting the 
youth, and accusing George of having mur- 
dered him. His indignant refutation was 
met by the scathing declaration that noth- 
ing would make the world believe it. That 
she herself had been drawn hither by the 
angry voices, his threats, the peculiar rela- 
tion between them, all would be black 
proofs which no one could disbelieve. Stun- 
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ned and bewildered, George took the evil 
advice. He hurried away, only meaning to 
remain until the worst had blown over, and 
then to return and confess everything to his 
uncle, and take you before the world as his 
wife. He dashed off a frantic hasty letter, 
and gave it to those crafty hands for deliv- 
ery. Speedy answer came to his hiding- 
place; a letter, in your handwriting, which 
drove him to madness. You heaped pitiless 
burning reproaches upon him; you refused 
to hear another word, or take another look 
from one’ who had become abhorrent, de- 
testable, hideous in your eyes. Be still, 
dear madam; I know you never wrote it. 
O, if poor George could have beliéved it! 
It was managed with the wily skill of a Lu- 
cifer. Stung to madness, George took the 
first ship for California. Yet with coolness 
came the desperate hope of your relenting. 
He wrote twice, six times in all, at different 
intervals, but never, never a word came 
back from you. She wrote several times, 
with hypocritical professions of sympathy 
and friendship, representing you as hard 
and obdurate, and his uncle severely angry. 
What wonder the poor fellow dove deeper 
into the wild sierras, and, goaded by the 
restless anguish within, made no pause un- 
til he was familiar even with the most un- 
frequented peaks of the Rockys?’’ 

Mary Creyton had risen from her chair, 
and stood before him like a stony statue, 
but for the wild agonized eyes never losing 
a single expression of his face. . 

“And he is dead now!’ moaned she, 
with white shivering lips. ‘‘He died in 
those far-off wilds.” 

“That is another lie. She concocted the 
whole; the letter was of her own devising. 
O that she-wolf! I tell you he came back, 
poor weary-hearted man, pining but fora 
glimpse of your face, he caine back. Hist 
you! you know about the hermit? Mary 
Creyton, that hermit was George Living- 
stone! Now answer me, who murdered 
him?” 

The wild, fierce, flaming look was lost on 
Mary. The glazing eyes saw nothing, but 
the words he spoke hissed and shrieked into 
her ears, turning her dizzy and faint. She 
dropped down into a chair, and her head fell 
forward to the table. The taxidermist 
poured out a glass of water and gavg it to 


her drop by drop, with shaking and 
terrified face. She revived presently, and 
burst into a relieving flood of tears. uu 
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“O my George! my martyred George!” 
sobbed she. 

“Yes, that is my cry day and night. 
Woman, he was the dearest friend the world 
gave to the poor taxidermist. We roamed 
together over those wondrous sierras. We 
hunted up the manifold riches and mysteries 
of that golden shore. We shared each other’s 
thoughts and woes. Why amI here? Be- 
cause, on my bended knees, I took an oath 
to avenge his wrongs, to right his good 
name, to punish the pitiless hand which 
haunted him even to death.” 

The man’s broad chest heaved, his eyes 
flashed, though the tears poured down his 
Cheeks, Mary Creyton stretched out her 
hands to him. 

* God bless you! O, if I had known that 
he was so near! if he had only come to me! 
O horrible torturing thought!’ 

** But not so hard to bear as what you be- 
lieved before. Tell me that, or I shall re- 
pent this revelation. You thought him a 
murderer, a reckless deserter of all that 
should hold sacred toman. You believed 
him dead and buried in far California. Is 
it worse to know that he is innocent, and 
sleeping beneath the cross yonder by the 
lake?” 

“No, no. You have lifted away the 
heaviest woe. I can tell my boy of his fa- 
ther now, and never blush. I say again, 
God bless you!’ 

“And you will keep silence, and give me 
help if I should need it?” 

**] will,” she answered, solemnly. 

At that moment the girl was heard ap- 
proaching from the milk-room. The taxid- 

ermist rose hastily, made a respectful bow, 
and retreated. 


CHAPTER VIL 


A rew days afterwards there was quite 
an aristocratic party at the taxidermist’s 
cabin. Miss Anderson had city visitors, 
and they had expressed a wish to see the 
romantic spot, and the good-natured hero of 
the town. They were rowed across ina 
gilded pleasure-boat, and landing, founde 
group of young people collected around the 
cabin door. 

Conspicuous among them, as, indeed, he 
always was wherever he went, was Ray 
Dexter. Miss Anderson beckoned to him, 
nd he was proud to obey the ,summons, 


and transfer b.mse!f from the omnary group 


of townspeople, to the elegant circle of aris- 
tocracy. Yet Miss Anderson’s penetrating 
eye saw a cloud on his forehead, and was 
not unmindful of the tiny pout on Amy 
Atherton’s pretty lip. 

The taxidermist stood in his doorway, 
and bowed his acknowledgment of the honor 
vouchsafed to his humble dwelling. Miss 
Anderson scarcely looked at him, and in- 
deed seemed a little nervous and anxious to 
avoid any direct encounter with the taxid- 
ermist. For while the others entered and’ 
admired the fine collection, going into rap- 
tures over delicately-tinted butterfly and 
fairy humming-bird, their stately hostess 
lingered on the bank, gathering up her trail- 
ing skirts from the grass, and swinging the 
costly Parisian toy which served her for a 
sunshade. She drew Ray Dexter aside, and 
asked, earnestly: 

** What is the trouble between you and 
Amy, Ray? I see there is a cloud.” 

Ray curled his lips, 

** The young lady chooses to be capricious. 
I will not coax her, but let her play her 
game out. I fancy she is a little ashamed 
already.” 

“TIT donot understand you. Is it a mere 
lovers’ quarrel? Somehow, there is a defi- 
ant look on her face which I do not like.” 

While she spoke, her eye wandered toa 
group of. young girls among whom Amy 
stood. At that moment Charlie Creyton 
came to view, turning the row of alder 
bushes which fringed the banks, 

Amy saw him, and almost unconsciously 
to herself, a glad light flashed into her eyes, 
a rich warm glow broke overher face. She 
was in the mood to betray the sentiment, 
and walked to meet him, with a proud de- 
fiant glance backward toward Ray Dexter. 

The latter bit his lip. Ilis vanity was 
most susceptible of any sentiment. 

“‘Confound that baseborn meddler!”’ mut- 
tered he. 

Miss Anderson swept a scathing glance 
toward the pair. 

“Do you mean that she has any thought 
of him!’’ exclaimed she, ina tone of intense 
eoncentrated wrath. 

Ray could not bear to acknowledge to 
Miss Anderson, of all others, the mortitying 
repulse his suit had met. 

** He is trying his best, at all events,’’ an- 
swered he, with an attempt at carelessness. 

The hand, daintily gloved in pale prim- 
rose, was clenched so wrathfully that the 
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delicate kid split the whole length of the 
palm. She held up the hand—it was her 
right—and glowered at it a moment with a 
lurid look in her black eyes, which made 
even Ray Dexter shrink. Then with a con- 
temptuous laugh, she tore it off, and flung 
the glove over the bank into the water; 
after which, she walked deliberately across 
the open space between them, and took 
Amy’s hand in hers; 

**Come, my little Amy,” said she; “‘ why 
are you wasting your sweet presence in this 
desert?” 

The freezing contemptuous glance fell 
apon Charlie Creyton, yet seemed to ignore 
his presence. Amy did not move. 

There was a little closer compression of 
Miss Anderson’s scarlet lips, an icier gleam 
of the chilly eye, and then she spoke in a 
tone of grave authority. 

** Come over to your proper sphere, child. 
Do you not know a woman who stoops is 


undone?” 

It was Charlie’s eye which flashed now. 
Her meaning could not be mistaken, and it 
sent the hot blvod tingling through his veins, 
He clenched his hand in impotent wrath. 


It was a woman, and there was no redress; 


but woe unto the man who had dared to 
stand within reach of that brawny arm, and 
stab such a thrust! 

Amy’s loyal heart sent the angry blood 
seething into her cheek. She dropped a 
ceremouious courtesy. 


“1 beg you to excuse me, Miss Anderson, 
especially as you have such good company 


yonder. Charlie dear, I want you to show 
me that crow’s nest you told me about.”’ 

And facing around, with her back rudely 
to the great lady, brave little Amy slipped 
her hand into Charlie Creyton’s arm, and 
said: 

“Come, Charlie, I never enjoy walks with 
other people as 1 do with you.” 

Miss Anderson stood a moment guawing 
viciously at her under lip, then walked slow- 
ly back toward the cabin. Amy, trembling 
in every limb with angry excitement, drew 
Charlie away toward the bank, and glanced 
furtively at his face. It was a little paler 


than usual, and filled with wistful sadness. - 


“Amy,” exclaimed he, passionately, ‘“‘ my 
brave, generous little Amy, is it true that 
Ishall drag you down? Sooner would I 
take my place here in this gory grave un- 
er the cross, It would kill me to know you 


‘would have to bear many such thrusts as 


_ tears coming to her eyes, 


that for my sake. Have I been selfish and 
ungenerous?” 

** Nonsense, Charlie,” returned Amy, the 
“Don’t mind 
that disagreeable, haughty, authoritative 
woman. ‘She is bound up in Ray Dexter, 
and he’s been telling tales, I suppose, I 
don’t see why she don’t marry him herself, 
I never knew she was quite so hateful.” 

“T understand her allusions,” repeated 
Charlie, his broad chest heaving; “ but if a 
man does his best, and bears bravely what 
he cannot help—”’ 

**Your worst is better than Ray Dexter’s 
best. Don’t think any more about it. I 
tell you I am proud of your love; that 1 will 
not give it up for forty fortunes,” interrupt- 
ed Amy, impetuously. 


**My own precious Amy! No, no, you 


will not repent. In the sight of Heaven I 
feel myself able to make you glad and happy, 
to cherish you with the fondest and most 
watchful care! O Amy, I will make you 


happy.” 

** Of course you will. Havel not percep- 
tions of my own? Do I not have good 
reasons for admiring your chivalrous, gener- 


ous cherishing of your mother? Think of 


her trials, and see what a cheerful serene 
face she wears for all its saduess of the past. 
Then look at my poor, worried, tortured, 
burden-bound mother, with her worn aged 
face. Do I not see wherein lies the differ- 
ence? Charlie Creyton, 1 choose to be your 
loving happy wife, and no other man’s cow- 


ering slave, And now consider the question 


‘ settled; I told Ray Dexter the same yester- 


day. Iam going tv let all the world see 
that I prefer you above any other. I want 
you to tell your mother of it.”’ 

“And your father?”’ queried Charlie, 

Amy caught her breath a little nervously, 
but returned, stoutly: 

“Yes, and my father. I meant to tell 
him this morning, but he was in a savage 
lumor, and poor mother looked so fright- 
ened and distressed, I let him go away from 
the breakfast-table without sayiug a word. 
I have despised myself fora coward ever 
since,”’ 

“You are no coward, You are the brav- 
est, dearest, sweetest little heroine—”’ 

* Now, Charlie, you needn’t be f - 
And Amy’s grave face was dimpling again 
in smiles. 

Over beneath the tall oak before the cabin 


door, Miss Anderson was furtively watch- 
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ing them, her face growing grimmer and 
darker. She cleared it, howeven with a 
careless smile, as the gay party came flutter- 
ing from the cabin. : 

“O Miss Anderson, why don’t you come 
in and see? He is such an agreeable man, 
your taxidermist, and the collection is really 
atreasure. But I daresay you have visited 
him a great many times.” 

Miss Anderson did not contradict the as- 
sertion. The party of townspeople were 
also taking leave. Among them was Mr. 
Bradley the coroner. As she saw him, a 
sudden spark leaped into Miss Anderson’s 
eye. She glanced again at the couple in the 
distance, and a cold sneer flitted across her 
lip. 

Slowly, and evidently with the utmost 
carelessness, she sauntered to the cabin door, 
and glanced within. The taxidermist was 
stooping over a hawk he had been mount- 
ing. Miss Anderson began poking with the 
ivory tip of her sunshade in the dust before 
the cabin door, when Mr. Bradley answered 
her nod of recognition, by coming to her side. 

They talked some little time on casual 
themes, and while she talked, the lady drew 
idle figures on the ground with the sunshade. 
Presently she moved a little nearer the door, 
and more to the right of the building, run- 
ning her novel pencil in wavy lines, to 
make a vine. From out the little crevice 
the ivory nib flourished a little strip of tink- 
ling metal, and flung it almost to the feet of 
the coroner. 

Alert and watchful always, and especially 
at this place, Mr. Bradley darted upon it. 

“Why, what is it?’ questioned Miss 
Anderson, with a clear rich laugh. 

It was a narrow strip of German silver, 
with a little fine tracework for border, and 
two neat holes for screws. There were also 
letters, initials, rudely traced with some 
pointed instrument, but clear and distinct, 
*C. C.,”’ below the words “ Colt’s patent,’’ 
and the number “‘61,230”’ evident- 
ly with a branding iron. 

“ It looks-like the of a cane 
or umbrella,’’ observed the lady, indiffer- 
ently. “How long has it lain there, I 
wonder?” 

is the marking-plate from a pisto 
answered the coroner, in a suddenly fierce 
tone, ‘‘and it has lain there unnoticed, 
since the night of the hermit’s murder.” 

Miss Anderson turned her horrified eyes 
upon him. 


**You don’t mean it! O, how you frighten 
me, Mr. Bradley. And to think I should 
have discovered it.” 

“Tt is a providential revelation!’ said the 
coroner, solemnly. ‘‘ Now we are likely to 
get at something we can follow; 61,230. To 
find a pistol with the other portions bearing 
that number.”’ 

“What were the initials?’ asked Miss 
Anderson, peering fearfully into the hand 
which still held the fatal evidence. 

**C. C.’ They are a little peculiar,” 
added she. 

Mr. Bradley groaned. 

*“*O—Charlie Creyton! Charlie Creyton!’’ 

**Good heavens! you don’t suspect any 
one in the town?” whispered Miss Anderson. 

“T am forgetting myself!’ said Mr. Brad- 
ley, recovering his wits. ‘I have no right 
to call names on mere suspicion.”’ 

“T should be sorry to think it was he, 
though I am very angry withhim,” went on 
Miss Anderson, musingly. *‘‘It is really 
unprincipled and wicked in him to try to 
cajole and win over a simple innocent girl 
like Amy. But then poor Squire Ned’s will 
threw the snare around her. Yet he knows 
the bitter opposition of her friends, that she 
is really engaged to another. O, it is shock- 
ing, such early depravity. Mr. Bradley,’ 
added she, suddenly waking up from her 
abstracted manner, ‘don’t follow up the 
clue. And O, don’t bring my poor little 
innocent sunshade into the affair.” 

While she spoke, she moved a step away, 
and transferred the silk and ivory toy from 
the right hand, which had held and guided 
it to its important discovery, to the other 
whose dainty glove was still intact. 

Once again she stretched out the slender 
delicate member, and stood looking down 
upon it with that same singular glowering, 
that eerie mingling of exulting pride and 
icy horror. Then she joined the group 
gathered before the cross. Her visitors were 
hearing for the first time the story of the 
murder. 

The taxidermist came out, and hovered 
in the rear. His.voice made them all start, 
when he broke in upon their conversation. 

**Tt’s a little singular and odd coincidence, 
that the vine I planted to cover the cross, 
will only grow on this side. Do you see, 
not one leaf or tendril creeps over the side 
toward the lake?” 

All went round to examine, even Miss 
Anderson, and she placed herself on a direct 
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line from the cross to the distant windows 
of Lakeville, glanced from one to the other, 
and flung out that white shapely right hand, 
a-glitter with diamonds and rubies, with a 
nervous shudder, as if to cast it from her. 

But she was quite herself when she drew 
Ray Dexter aside, as the remainder of the 
party were seating themselves in the boat, 
and demanded of him exactly what Amy 
Atherton had said to him. 

Ray was terribly loath to answer, but the 
imperious eye held him, and he told the 
truth. 

Amy had declared that she loved Charlie 
Creyton, and meant to marry him. 

Miss Anderson laughed contemptuously. 

“She is a little fool. Nevertheless, Ray, 
you shall marry her,”’ said she, and walked 
majestically into the boat, shook out her 
fleecy skirts, spread her sunshade, and enter- 
tained her visitors by her brilliant spirits all 
the way across the lake. 

Meantime Ray Dexter, thoroughly dis- 
turbed from his usual complacency, walked 
slowly back from the boat-landing toward 
the group of young people waiting for Amy 
Atherton, who still lingered in the back- 
ground, talking earnestly with Charlie 
Creyton. 

**Go and bring Amy here, Mr. Dexter,’’ 
said a laughing maiden. ‘‘ Tell her we are 
going home, and shall leave her to walk 
alone if she keeps us waiting much longer.” 

Ray shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf she chooses such company, leave her 
to enjay it. For myself I am not over-par- 
ticular, but I really cannot stoop so low as 

” 


“Amy, Amy!” called out Fanny Drake, a 
pert giddy maiden, secretly a warm admirer 
of Ray Dexter, and a fervent aspirant for a 
place in Miss Anderson’s coterie. 

And as Amy and her companion moved 
slowly toward them, she added, with a toss 
of her foolish head: 

‘It’s all Amy’s fault that we have that 
cabinet-maker at our heels. I, for one, pro- 
test against 

“Why, Fanny,’’ retorted a generous com- 
panion, “you know that Charlie Creyton 
gains every one’s respect wherever he goes.” 

‘*T side with you, Fanny,” exclaimed Ray, 
raising his voice as Charlie and Amy ad- 
vanced, so that he knew very well they must 
hear his words. ‘I agree with you entire- 
ly that there is a limit to all things, and that 
we owe it to ourselves ‘to keep out all un- 


worthy, baseborn interlopers from our cir- 
cle. If Amy must choose such a com- 
panion, let us leave her to walk her way 
alone.”’ 

As he spoke, he put himself by Fanny’s 
side, and led the way swiftly in the path 
toward the village. Fanny was only too 
flattered and delighted. She gave an impe- 
rious gesture to her younger sister, who fol- 
lowed with her escort. The rest hesitated a 
moment, and looked at each other dubious- 
ly. They were sorry to grieve Charlie Crey- 
ton, but not yet ready to incur the displeas- 
ure of Ray, the lion of the young men, the 
favored guest of the great house at Lakeville, 
They stood vacillating a moment, then fol- 
lowed after Ray and Fanny. 

Ray cast back a triumphant glance, and 
exulted inwardly. 

‘Miss Amy is well punished. I fancy 
she will be less capricious when I see her 
again.” 

Amy stood a moment, following them 
with angry indignant eyes, hardly daring to 
glance into her companion’s face, for she 
knew he comprehended the whole move- 
ment. 

Hig face was deadly pale, and his eyes 
flashed, but he spoke sorrowfully: 

“O Amy, this is but the beginning. Do 
not go any further until you have counted 
the cost,”’ 

do not care for them. I despise and 
detest them!’ cried out Amy, vehemently, 
**If all the world stood on their side, and 
you were here alone, I should stay with you.” 

** Heaven bless your generous heart! O 
Amy, may you receive such a reward as you 
deserve. For myself, their shafts fall harm- 
lessly. Ican throw them off as I would a 
child’s pelting arrow. I will go with you 
to the road. As soon as you have spoken 
to your father, I want to take you tomy 
mother. My darling! if only I, might but 
save you from the trial of that interview, 
when you must brave, I fear, the most bitter 
anger.”’ 

“*T am able to bear it,’”? answered Amy, 
“andI have the consolation of knowing 
that my mother’s blessing followsme. But 
it may not prove so grave an ordeal as we 
auticipate. You know how terribly alarmed 
I was about my apron. It has all blown 
over, though I never hear any allusion to 
the fatal affair without feeling as if my face 
betrayed the most palpable guilt.’’ 

“ Yes, I suppose it is all ended, though I 
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cannot understand it. I certainly wonder 
that more active measures have not been 
taken. It is a terrible mystery. I get be- 
wildered trying to fathom it—to detect a 
motive.” 


“Don’t talk about it, pray. I don’tallow 


myself to think of it. Iam only thankful 
that the excitement has died out.” 

Little dreamed either how speedily and 
threateningly the revival of that excitement 
was coming. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


NAOMI’S JOURNEY. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


Naomt felt lonely enough as she got into 
the car at B. and took a seat. She had left 
her home on the Lake Shore road very early 
in the niorning; breakfasted and changed 
cars at B., and had a long day’s journey be- 
fore her, which would leave her among cold 
and distant kinsfolk who were utter stran- 
gers to her. She was dressed in a suit of 
black alpaca, not at all modish in make. It 
was relieved from sombreness by a knot of 
cherry ribbon at her throat. A coarse black 
straw hat—innocent of “ style” in its trim- 
mings—came over her forehead, and with a 
gray veil half concealed her face. She wore 
cotton gloves, and carried a well-worn:little 
valise in one hand. A small brown trunk 
in the baggage car held all her remaining 
possessions. 

Notwithstanding the shabbiness of her 
attire, she was exceedingly pretty. er 
slight tall form was grace itself, and her 
complexion was exquisitely fresh. She had 
a book with her which her father had pur- 
chased at a stand as he bade her good-by. 
Even so small an extravagance was unusual 
with them. 

Naomi did not care to read just then. It 
amused her to watch the people who en- 
tered the car, to observe their bustle in find- 
ing seats, and so on. 

A party*of four entered and seated them- 
selves directly in front of her. There were 
two young ladies, dressed quietly, but with 
great attention to prevailing fashions, and 
their escorts. They were expressing their 
regrets that they had not obtained seats in 
the drawing-room car, but finally settled 
down for a cosy time. Their merry talk 
and langhter quite enlivened their corner of 
the car. Somehow it saddened Naomi at 
the same time that it amused her, These 
animated, tastefully-dressed young ladies, 
with their gallant and courteous attendants, 
filled her with a sense of her own deficien- 


cies. Ifer loneliness was too pitiful a con-. 


trast to their gayety. 

Filled with painful reveries, she turned 
her face to the window, and her eyes gath- 
ered quick tears. What she saw as she 
inadvertently looked out was displeasing to 
her. A young man stood staring at her in 
the rudest manner possible, and, as he 
caught her eye, impudently raised his hat. 
The quick blood mounted to Naomi’s brow, 
and she turned, in great embarrassment, to 
see if her fellow-travellers had noticed his 
impertinence; but no one seemed to have 
paid any attention. She looked up a mo- 
ment later, to see the flashily-dressed fel- 
low standing beside her. 

** Move your bag, miss, and I’ll take this 
seat here by you, I guess,”’ 

For a moment she hesitated, then an- 
swered in a voice that trembled slightly: 

** There are other seats, sir; I prefer you 
shouldn’t sit by me.’’ 

“Very good. Perhaps you’ve paid for 
the whole seat?—all in your eye! I'll be- 
speak the conductor, I will!’ Andghe 
walked off, wagging his head in a threaten- 
ing manner, 

“What a shame!” cried one of the pretty 
young ladies in front, impetuously wheeling 
around. Youreplied just as he deserved,” 

The train began to move, and every seat 
was filled, when, to Naomi’s horror, she saw 
her tormentor in the doorway, accompanied 
by the conductor, An unreasoning terror 
seized her. Iler journey would not end 
before nine o’clock that evening, and she 
had never travelled far, nor alone, before. 

** May I take this seat, madam?” inquired 
a low pleasant voice; and Naomi looked up 
tw see a gentleman bending above her, 
whose refined and noble countenance in- 
vited confidence. 

“O thanks! if you will be so kind,’’ re- 
sponded she, in a tone of desperation. 
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The gentleman smiled, deposited his own 
and her valise in the rack above, and too! 
possession of the vacant seat. ; 

“T saw that you were annoyed, and as 
that fellow seemed bent on troubling you, 
I thought I would take the liberty of pre- 
venting it. 1 will not intrude upon your 
seat so soon as he shall have disposed of 
himself elsewhere.” 

“T’m sure I've no right—that is—I’ve no 


objection,’”’ stammered poor Naomi, not: 


knowing what to say. 

“This is my seat, mister,’ suddenly ex- 
claimed a coarse voice; ‘* 1 only just left it 
for a minute.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” responded the 
gentleman, suavely but firmly. “‘ You never 
occupied this seat.” 

“You needn’t ‘sir’ me, you macaroni! 
Just hoist yerself outof that seat, or show 
you daylight before you’re done with me.” 

“You're intoxicated,” was the brief 
comment. 

* Move along!’ exclaimed the conductor, 
authoritatively. ‘‘ You’ve no right to the 
seat, You'd better not make a row here, 
i wont permit it.” 

A push accelerated the rowdy’s move- 


ments, and he passed on, looking unutter-— 


able things, and took the seat behind, which 
the kind stranger had just vacated. 

You do not know how I thank you for 
your intervention,” said Naomi, with a 
tremble in her voice. ‘ You have saved 
me so much annoyance,” 

“Thanks are unnecessary. No gentle- 
man could have done less,” touching his 


hat. Then he offered Naomi a paper. 


“Thank you; but I have a book I mean 
to real.” 

This was all the conversation that passed 
between them for several hours, Naomi 
observed him furtively. [le was very hand- 
some, tall, nobly-formed, and of graceful 
and clegant maniers, She noticed the 
pleasant smile that played about his face as 
he rewl., She admired his golden mustache 
and his waving brown hair, Suddenly their 
eyes met, and she blushed guiltily at having 
been caught studying his face. She looked 
away, but only to meditate on the beauty 
of the deep blue eyes that had encountered 
her own, Somehow those blue eyes would 
keep coming between her and the page she 
was reading. She no longer felt lonely nor 
unprotected; she no longer envied the gay 
young ludies in front. 


Then she took herself to task for her 
complacency. The young ladies were with 
friends or relatives who held it a privilege, 
no doubt, to thus attend them; while the 
gentleman beside her was a stranger, here 
only because he pitied her lonely unfriended 
condition, Her proud young heart beat 
high with resentment at the notion. 

She was right in her estimate of Arthur 
Vance's motives. He was there beside her 
because she was a woman alone and unpro- 
tected. He had noticed her annoyance, 
from his seat behind, and acted on a gentle- 
manly chivalrous impulse. Now he was 
surprised to find how beautiful the girl was 
whom he had befriended. He took note of 
the exquisite bloom of her complexion, and 
the dusky beauty of the long heavy lashes 
that fringed her lowered eyelids, white as 
snow by contrast. Ile remarked that her 
hair turned to golden bronze in the sun- 
light, and wondered if she’d ever matched 
that rare shade at the hairdresser’s; or if 
those smooth braids were all her own by a. 
dower of nature. Then he smiled at him- 
self for his idle interest in an unknown girl. 

Finally the train stopped for dinner, Mr,. 
Vance asked Naomi to accompany him, but 
she declined courteously, and he respected 
her all the more for her decision. 

“IT have my lunch in my valise, thank 
you; itis all I shall want,” had been her 
reply, And he had placed her valise beside 
her, bowed, and taken his departure. In @ 
few minutes he returned, bringing a cup of 
tea, 

“ But you’ve not had time for your own 


. dinner,” protested Naomi, 


“Ample time. Pray drink your tea at 
your leisure. I bought cup and all, and 
when you are done with it you can toss it 
out of the window.”’ 

Naomi accepted the tea without demur, 
She was too true a lady not to know how to 
receive a favor gracefully. When the gen- 
tleman tossed the cup out of the window 
she smiled to think how shocked her step- 
mother would have been at such a piece of 
extravagance. The smile revealed perfect 
teeth, and large dancing hazel eyes that 
commanded Arthur’s deepest admiration, 

They fell into a conversation, a little con- 
strained at first, but quickly thawing out 
into the friendly and confidential. Naomi 
had not forgotten her father’s warnings 
against talking to strangers, and, couse- 
quently, her conscience gave her a little 
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prick now and then. But stiffness and re- 
serve would melt before the winning kind- 
ness of her new friend’s manner. 

He informed her that he had just seen 
their quondam acquaintance of odious mem- 
ory engaged in a brawl in the refreshment- 
room, and that he had been left behind; 
but he made no reference to his former in- 
tention of resuming his old seat, now left 
vacant; indeed, there was nothing in Nao- 
mi’s beaming face to suggest that such a 
course would be desirable. 

Then Arthur Vance talked of himself, 
and Naomi learned that he was an orphan, 
with no very near ties; also that he had 
just returned from a trip to Europe. After 
that Naomi waxed eloquent on her favorite 
theme, her longing to travel, and almost ere 
she knew it she was talking of herself and 
her own history. 

Her past life had not. been an over-bright 
one. Her father was a kind-hearted man, 
with a very tender feeling for this only 
child of his first wife’s; but there was her 
stepmother, and six or seven children 
younger than Naomi to be clothed and fed, 
and all with very inadequate means. No 
wonder, then, that poor Naomi’s bed’ had 
not been one of downy ease, nor her sadly- 
trodden path strewn with roses. She had 
not much to regret in having left home. 

Notwithstanding his limited means, her 
father had insisted on giving her the oppor- 
tunities of an excellent education, in com- 
pliance with a promise given to her dead 
mother. These opportunities Naomi had 
conscientiously improved. She knew next 
to nothing of modern languages or music, 
but was thorough in practical English 
branches, and also a fine scholar in the 
classics, 

Her stepmother was not a bad-hearted 
woman; but she had accustomed herself 
to regard her stepdaughter with jealousy 
and dislike. In vain did Naomi try to pro- 
pitiate her by hard work and painstaking; 
their very natures were antagonistic, and it 
was a relief to each when they parted. 

In response to a letter of inquiry a dis- 
tant relative of her mother’s had written, 
informing Naomi that he had secured for 
her the position of teacher in the public 
school at C. Furthermore, he offered to 
meet her with his wagon when she should 
arrive at that village, and promised to afford 
her the shelter of his roof until she could 


secure respectable board. 


The school was about to open. Naomi 
had duly written to accept, and thanked 


-him for his offer, giving him the date of her 


intended arrival. She would reach C. at 
nine o’clock, but had, in the. meantime, 
two hours to wait at S. before there would 
be any connection of trains, 

All this Mr. Vance gathered from Naomi’s 
replies, or inferred from disconnected re- 
marks; and a very meagre barren history 
he thought it. Then it came across him, as 
he watched her beautiful innocent and ani- 
mated face, that he would like to bring 
brightness and joy into such a life, and reap 
the rich reward of love and trust. 

** My journey ends at S.,”” said Mr. Vanice. 
“Tam to visit my cousins there. I fear you 
will be lonely waiting at the depot. There 
is an excellent refreshment-stand, with good 
waitresses; you must take your tea there, 
If you will not think it presumptuous, I 
shall be happy to return from my supper, 
and see you safely on your train, in charge 
of the conductor.” 

**T shall not be afraid, sir; and I should 
not like to put you to so much trouble.”’ 

“It will be no trouble,’’ replied he, 
gravely. ‘‘I want to do by you as I should 
wish a gentleman to do by a sister of mine, 
had I one, under the same circumstances.” 

Naomi thought, somewhat bitterly, that 
a sister of his, had he one, would not be 
likely to be so circumstanced. 

“Would it be presuming too far to in- 
quire your name?” asked he, with real dif- 
fidence. 

“ Naomi Fairfield,”’ replied she, simply. 

“And mine is Arthur Vance. My early 
home was Buffalo; now I am a citizen of 
the world, and it is all before me where to 
choose. I wish, Miss Fairfield, you would 
permit me to see you while you are at S.?” 
He expressed the wish ina tone that was 
interrogative. 

** How can I, Mr. Vance? I shall be busy 
teaching; my home will be among utter 
strangers. My position is not that of young 
ladies who can receive callers with proprie- 
ty.” The sweet face wore a slight cloud of 
bitterness, 

He ought to have understood and received 
it kindly; but his pride was aroused to re- 
sentment by what he considered a slight. 

“You are right, Miss Fairfield—and a 
very delicate way of saying, ‘I know nothing 
of you, Mr. Vance, You may be a pretender 
to the character and privileges of a gentle- 
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man.’ However, I can give you and your 
friends credentials to silence doubt.” 

** Tt was not a delicate way of saying any- 
thing of the sort,’’ retorted Naomi, with 
spirit; “for I have felt no such doubts, en- 
tertained no such scruples. It is simply 
true that I am not at liberty to act as I 
should choose,” 

He was silent after that, cold, Naomi fan- 
cied, and with a sigh she resumed her book. 
Faint as was the sigh, it reached his ear, 
and stirred his heart strangely. 

It was growing dusk; clouds had gathered, 
and it threatened rain. One of the merry 
girls in front had fallen asleep with her 
pretty cheek resting against the window- 
pane. Suddenly there was heard a low 
rumbling sound, a shriek of terror, a confu- 
sion of voices. Naomi sprang to her feet 
inalarm. Arthur stood beside her. For 
an instant their eyes met—what each read 
in the other’s face I cannot say—but, in the 
darkness that followed, his arm was about 
her, their lips met for one thrilling moment 
of insane happiness; then there came a 
crash, and for Naomi’ unconsciousness. 

When she became sensible of life again 
she felt in a very weak and shattered condi- 
tion. She was lying on the ground, wrap- 
ped in a man’s overcoat. It was raining 
heavily, and some one was bending above 
her anxiously. 

“Where am she asked, helplessly. 

“Thank Heaven, you are yourself again, 
Miss Fairfield. I have been terribly 
anxious.” 

Naomi raised herself with difficulty, and 
looked about her. She could catch the 
confusion of voices, and see the wreck of 
cars, and dusky forms moving about in the 
weird light of the lanterns. 

“We were plunged down that embank- 
ment,’ explained Mr. Vance. 

“Were any killed?” 

“One poor man, I heard. They have 
sent the engine to S. to bring cars to our 
relief. It is notfar. How do you feel now, 
Miss Fairfield?’’ 

* Better. Did you get me out?”’ 

“ Through the broken car window. You 
have cut your head, my poor child.” 

is nothing,”’ she said. 

He dressed the wound skillfully and ten- 
derly. It was a great relief to him when 
once more he had Naomi beside him ona 
car, the train in motion forS. How kindly 
he soothed and comforted her! 


**No more scruples, Miss Fairfield. You 
must trust me as if I were your brother. I 
will arrange everything for you to-night, 
and you.mustn’t permit yourself to feel the 
least anxiety.” “ 

Naomi protested no longer; she left it all 
to him. No sooner did she find herself in 
the snowy bed of a quiet room, in the charge 
of a kindly middle-aged woman, than she 
fell asleep, without a care for the morrow. 

She did not awake till the nurse let ina 
flood of sunshine. Very bruised and weary 
she felt, but insisted, nevertheless, on get- 


ting up, being dressed, and sending for 
Vance. 


**T am very glad to find you better,” said 
he, with a bright smile, as he entered. 

you hurt at all?’ she 
tioned, gently. 

** Only a little bruised.” 

“TI feel quite well, only dizzy and faint. 
Mr. Vance, I mean to eat breakfast and go 
on toC. I never can adequately express 
my thanks to-you for your goodness.” 

“With that pale face it is useless for you 
to talk of going anywhere just yet. Shall I 
send for your friends there to come to you?” 

“No, they are strangers to me; they 
would not care to take the trouble.” 

“Tf they were expecting you last evening 
they ought to be here; they ought to leave 
no stone unturned till they have learned 
your fate. Inhuman! Ido not like these 
cold-blooded relatives of yours. Shall I 
send for your father, Miss Fairfield?”’ 

“No, Mr. Vance, my father is poor and 
harassed. My journey cost him all he could 
readily spare. I have means enough to re- 
main here for a day or two, when I shall 
feel well enough to go on to C. Add to 
your many kindnesses by telegraphing to 
my father that I am safe; then have no 
more anxiety about me. I will send you 
word of my safe arrival at C., since you are 
so kind as to take so much interest.” Her 
voice faltered. 

**T shall not leave you, Naomi, unless you 
command me to; unless you send me away 
with the sweetest, brightest hope of my life 
crushed out. When I first heard your 
quaint little name I could think of nothing 
but the words of Ruth: ‘ Entreat me not to 
leave thee; whither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my. 
God. Where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried.’ When I asked you 
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why you left your home, Naomi, you re- 


plied, ‘to better myself.’ Child, there is 
nothing in life better or more satisfactory 
than love, and that I offer you in abun- 
dance. Do not turn your face away from 
me and weep, darling, but listen to me. 
Yesterday when I sat beside you (what an 
age I have lived since yesterday!) I thought 
how good and sweet you looked, and what 
joy it would be to win you formy own. I 
sat there planning how I should come on to 
C., get acquainted with your relatives, tell 
them of my intentions, and persuade them 
to shelter you in their own home till I had 
learned if I might win you for my wife. 
But if you will trust yourself to me on so 
short an acquaintance, as Heaven is my 
witness, I will never prove unworthy of 
your confidence. Tell me that I may try to 
win your love, Naomi.” 

Her answer I will not give, but let facts 
speak for themselves. 
Arthur never apprised his relatives of his 


presence in S. He was married to Naomi 
at the quiet little hotel. They did not trou- 
ble themselves about the relatives at O, 
Let us trust there was no difficulty in filling 
Naomi’s place as teacher at the public 
school. Nothing could exceed her father’s 
astonishment when he learned of his daugh- 
ter’s hasty marriage, but it gradually turned 
to joy and thankfulness as every letter of 
hers breathed with her new happiness, 
Many comforts and luxuries found their 
way to the Lake Shore cottage. Six 
months later he visited his daughter at her 
beautiful home in Boston, where he found 
her, lovelier than ever, surrounded by all 
that elegant tastes and large means could 
procure. The three weeks he passed there 
were the happiest he had known since his 
own young days. 

As for Naomi, she was content to her 
heart’s core; and amid all her possessions, 
held that love was indeed “ the best and 
most satisfying of all.” 


BY REV. DR. 


WE shall seldom find an instance of a 
more thoroughly robust credulity than that 
which can be proved to exist in Germany 
with respect to a legend that dates from the 
time of the Crusades, 

Not very far from Darmstadt are two 
ruined castles, of which one, called Roden- 
stein, perched on an eminence of moderate 
height, looks formidable enough with its 
array of ivy, wild roses, and so on; whereas 
the other, called Schnellert, is almost ruined 
out of visible existence. Now, some seven 
hundred yearsago, when both these edifices 
were in sound condition, the latter was oc- 
cupied by Weiprecbt von Scliellert, a 
young knight of proclivities so wild that he 
was known in the neighborhood as Mad 
Wipert, while he had a counterpart in Ilans* 
von Rodenstein, another knight, who dwelt 
in the castie below. Richly endowed with 
vices of every description, with the excep- 
tion of those failings that lean to virtue’s 
side, and very properly detested by all who 
knew them, these two brutal specimens of 
medieval chivalry were devotedly attached 
to each other, and, whether engaged in 
business or pleasure, they were rarely seen 
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apart. Their business chiefly consisted in 
highway robbery, practised on travellers be- 
tween Heidelberg and Frankfort; and their 
favorite amusement, when they had nothing 
more profitable to occupy their time, was to. 
hit upon devices that would make the lives 
of their serfs as wretched as possible. Liv- 
ing near the Odenwald, they naturally 
hunted much, and as the forest was largely 
stocked with game, they invariably had good 
sport. But not a scrap was bestowed upon 
the vassals, who were pining in wretched 
mud cottages, with vestments to correspond. 
All they had was a contingent remainder on 
what the lords’ hounds found themselves 
unable to eat. That he might not, in a 
weak moment, be lured into the perform- 
ance of a charitable action, Mad Wipert, 
whenever the results of his sport exceeded 
the immediate wants of his household, 
adopted the expedient of cutting off part of 
the feet of the animals that came within his 
clutches, and then letting them go. The 
sight of the poor animals limping off in this 
helpless condition was, in the opinion of 
Wipert, the finest spectacle in the world, 
and he had a hearty sympathizer in Hans. 
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People like those who, in the nineteenth 
century, are trying to put down vivisection, 
were rare in the middle ages, Nevertheless, 
it occurred to an old monk, named Justin, 
that the elaborate torture inflicted by Wi- 
pert on defenceless animals was net alto- 
gether right, and when the knight, after an 
exploit of exceptional barbarity, came to 
confess, he not only refused to give him 
absvlution, but, being threatened with vio- 
lence, administered a curse instead. ‘“ It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and 
the imprecation proved beneficial to a good 
strong stag, captured by the knightly sports- 
man. Wipert resolved to torture not the 
animal but the monk, and having shod the 
former like a horse, bound the latter upon 
its back, and turned it adrift with a pack of 
hounds behind. The precursor of Mazeppa, 
less fortunate than the Cossack, was soon 
scratched to death by the thorny bushes 
through which he was forced to pass; and 
the sport, which had afforded infinite de- 
light to Wipert and his retainers, came to a 
sudden stop when the stag, harassed by the 
hounds, pitched with its lifeless burden into 
a deep hollow. 

Everybody, probably, has a conscience, if 
one could only find it out, and the death of 
the monk Justin was followed by a visible 
change in the manners of Wipert. For the 
spiritual thunders of the Bishop of Wurz- 
burg, the nearest ecclesiastical authority, he 
did not care much; but when the figure of 
the monk, scratched and bleeding, with a 
crucifix in the right hand that had no fin- 
gers, came every night to his bedside, 
things began to look serious. The thought 
struck him that he ought to do some pious 
act, which might in some measure atone for 
his previous misdeeds. The second crusade, 
preached by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, of- 
fered him an opportunity of fulfilling his 
good intentions, and he accordingly joined 
the banner of the Emperor Conrad the 
Third, who, jointly with Saint Louis, king 
of France, was at the head of the expedition, 
having first settled matters at home by mar- 
rying his only sister Mechtild to his dear 
friend Von Rodenstein, and appointing the 
latter heir to his estates in case he should 
not return. 

Years rolled by; Wipert did not come to 
Germany, but reports did, and they were 
to the effect that the contrition of the 
knight had been of the most transient kind, 


inasmuch as he had embraced the Moham-_ 
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medan faith in order to marry a fair Saracen. 
If the returned pilgrims, who brought the 
reports, had simply stated that Wipert pro- 
fessed no faith at all, they would have been 
readily believed, but the statement that he 
had embraced Islam was beyond the cre- 
dence even of his worst-used vassal. Never- 
theless rumor had, for once in a way, spoken 
the unadulterated truth, and one fine day 
Wipert reappeared at Schnellert, accompa- 
nied by his Saracen wife. As might have 
been expected, his first proceeding was to 
call upon his neighbor at Castle Rodenstein. 
Here he learned that his sister had died 
long ago, in consequence of the ill-usage of 
her husband; but at this intelligence he was 
neither shocked nor surprised. On the con- 
trary, the alliance between the two friends 
became stronger than ever. Wipert having 
already become weary of his Saracen wife, 
became enamored of a yoting daughter 
whom Mechtild had left behind her; while, 
on the other hand, the lovely Saracen capti- 
vated Ilans von Rodenstein. The situation 
presented no serious difficulty where two 
such parties as our gallant knights were 
concerned, Ians consigned his daughter 
to Wipert, taking in return the Saracen lady 
as a valuable consideration. 

The disreputable state of affairs in the 
two castles did not at all trouble the vassals; 
indeed they would have been greatly pleased 
by the arrangement, if it had caused the 
knights to remain quietly at home. But 
quiet was a thing foreign to the natnre of 
Wipert and [ans; and the oppression of 
vassals, and the robberies on the highways 
between the Main and the Neckar, went on 
more merrily than ever. At last the nui- 
sance became so great that the Diet at 
Frankfort could not overlook it any longer, 
and the Bishop of Wurzburg undertook 
to put it down. AlJl the vassals of the 
bishop and all the knights in the vicinity of 
the Main were therefore assembled together, 
under the command of Conrad von Bocks- 
berg, the marshal of the bishopric, who, 
thus finding himself at the head of a consid- 
erable army, took a circuitous route, and, 
crossing*the river at Oberburg, came close 
to the castles, without creating the slightest 
suspicion in the minds of their wicked 
occupants. 

When we said that Hans and Wipert had 
no friends besides each other, we had over- 
looked a certain Jew of Michelstadt, who, as 
a kind of medieval Fagin, was in the habit 
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of giving the knights ready money for the 
booty they hadtaken on the road. He con- 
sequently felt for them a business-like affec- 
tion, and having learned the object of the 
expedition under Conrad, he hastened to 
warn the culprits, who were nt only his 
friends but his customers, of the impending 
peril. So fast did he run, in order to be in 
advance of the army, that when he had 
reached the gates of Schnellert and delivered 
Luis dismal tidings, he immediately, through 
sheer exhaustion, fell down dead. 

On receiving the poor Jew’s information, 
Wipert at once sent for his friend Hans, and 
in a foolhardy mood they set about fortify- 
ing Schnellert, which was at once knocked 
to pieces by Conrad. Of the two castles, 
Rodenstein was the stronger, and thither 
they fled with their retainers. But though 
Rodenstein was not demolished like Schnel- 
lert, it was soon made too hot to hold its 
occupants; and the knights, with their two 
ladies, rushing out into the forest, fell into 
the very hollow which had received the 
corpse of the unfortunate monk Justin. 
There the wretched creatures lay, with their 
arms and legs broken, but with their heads 
perfectly unscathed, so that they could fully 
appreciate the misery of their situation. 


Their least misfortune was, that their - 


shrieks could not reach the ears of their vas- 
sals, for it is very doubtful whetherthe vas- 
sals, if they had been aware of their condi- 
tion, would have made the slightest effort 
to improve it. 

When they had lain nearly a whole day, 
parched with thirst and unable to stir, a 
fearful storm broke out, such as they had 
never seen before; trees were struck by 
lightning and fell around them in all direc- 
tions, rocks were tossed about by the neigh- 
boring torrent, which had marvellously 
swollen, but nothing touched them. In the 
course of the night the tempest ceased, the 
hollow became illuminated, and the spectre 
of the monk Justin stood before the suffer- 
ers with a palm-branch in his hand. Ina 
solemn voice he told them that as they had 
given some signs of contrition in their last 
hours, mercy would be extended to them; 


and that, having learned what bodily pain 
was, they might close their eyes without the 
fear of incurring punishment in another 
world. A singular retribution was, how- 
ever,instoreforthem. As by their maraud- 
ing expeditions they had brought discord 


into peaceful valleys, it should be their 


office to appear as the heralds of any war 
that occurred in Germany to the end of time; 
their limbs would, on every occasion, be re- 
stored to their full vigor, and be animated 
by their souls; and, with the skeletons of 
their hounds, the two knights would hunt 
the animals they had tortured, which would 
likewise be restored to life, from Schnellert 
to Rodenstein. When a war approached its 
termination, they would again be seen re- 
turning to Schnellert. 

Of the continual fulfilment of the monk’s 
prophecy a record has been kept with refer- 
ence to nearly every war during the latter 
half of the last century; and the last authen- 
ticated appearance of the Rodenstein hunt 
bears the very recent date of 1848, when it 
is said to have been observed about a fort- 
night before the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. 

The legend given above is the principal 
one connected with Castle Rodenstein; and 
there is reason to believe that it is an elabo- 
ration of the Wild Hunt, which may be 
traced back to Odin. Dr. Grasse, an inde- 
fatigable investigator, adds to it another 
story, in which a similar result, with refer- 
ence to the same place, is obtained in a dif- 
ferent way. According to this, Castle 
Rodenstein was once inhabited by a knight 
who was the terror of his neighbors, passed 
all his time in hunting, and never bestowed 
a thought upon the fair sex. On one occa- 
sion the Palatine gave a tournament, to 
which he invited all the knights resident on 
the Rhine, the Neckar and the Main. Von 
Rodenstein made his appearance, looking 
very magnificent, unhorsed every adversary, 
and received the prize from the hand of the 
noble lady Marie von Hochberg, with whom 
he at once fell desperately in love. She 
readily became his wife, and for some time 
they both lived happily together in Castle 
Rodenstein; when, one unlucky day, the 


knight became involved in a quarrel with 
one of his neighbors. He was already some- 
what tired of the calm enjoyments of domes- 
tic life, and the opportunity of a return to 
his old habits was by no means unwelcome. 


In vain did his wife, who undoubtedly 


thought that matters might be amicably 
settled, entreat him to abstain from broil 
and battle; in vain did she fling herself on 
her knees before him, and implore him, fer 
the sake of herself and her yet unborn child, 
not to leave the castle. He coldly thrust 


her aside, and rode off on his courser with 
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all possible speed. Almost immediately 
afterward the poor lady gave birth to a child 
and died; and at night, while the knight lay 
in ambush near Schnellert, watching for his 
enemy he saw a white figure approaching 
him from his own castle. This was the 
spectre of his wife, who, bearing her child 
in her arms, reproached him with her death, 
and told him that he was doomed to wander 
about as the herald of wars in Germany. 
Not long afterwards he was mortally wound- 
ed in a skirmish, and died in Castle Schnel- 
lert, in front of which he has since made his 
appearance, whenever a war is about to 
break out. On such occasions there isa 
great gathering of men and horses, drums 
gnd trumpets, and so forth; but a hunt in 
the air does not pertain to the story. This 
Rodenstein was, no doubt, a terrible ruffian, 
but he was certainly more respectable than 
the other. 


Miss Kenlem’s Valentine. 


There is yet another legend which slightly 
reflects the first, and is connected with a 
certain monument in the church at Frank- 
isch-Crumbach, which represents a knight 
with a lady standing on each side of him. 
It bears no inscription, but it marks the 
burial-place of the Rodenstein family. Of 
the knight, it is said that, during an expedi- 
tion to Palestine, he married a Greek lady, 
in the honest belief that the wife whom he 
had left at home was dead. When he re- 
turned, he found he had been mistaken, 
but no unpleasantness arose. He lived 
quietly for the rest of his life with his two 
wives, who loved each other like sisters, and 
they were all buried in the same grave. The 
Greek looks something like the Saracen in 
anew dress; but this pacific knight could 
scarcely be the same person as the wild com- 
panion of Mad Wipert. 


Kenlem stood looking through the polished 
plate glass of her window into the cold 
cheerless street. A pretty picture she made 
standing there with the heavy crimson cur- 
tain draping her tall graceful form, and 
lending a slight glow to her proud beautiful 
face, whose pallor was said by the critical 
to contrast too sharply with her shining 
crown of jetty hair. Beautiful indeed! but 
this beauty did not bring joy, for even the 
passing moment; for its owner’s face wore 
an expression even more dreary and desolate 
than the street. Presently the clank of a 
heel rang out clear and loud on the frosty 
air, and then the gray form of the postman 
appeared, laden with his weight of joy and 
sorrow. He stopped at the opposite house, 
and gave to the rosy-faced Biddie who an- 
swered his ring a white missive, of such 
prodigious size that Miss Kenlem, from her 
distance, knew it to be a wondrously beau- 
tiful valentine. The girl held it a few min- 


utes delicately, regarding it affectionately 


from different points of view, as a child does 
a peppermint-stick before he tests its sweet- 
ness. At last she broke theseal. The con- 
tents were evidently equal to her expecta- 
tion, and the outside; for her face was radi- 
ant with smiles and blushes as she devoured 


them. The weary look faded from Miss 
Kenlem’s face, pushed out by one of keen 
pain, tinged—was it possible?—with envy! 
Could it be that she, the courted belle and 
heiress, with lovers by the score, envied the 
poor hard-working servant her gaudy valen- 
tine, and the one heart’s devotion that it 
represented? Ah no! it wasnotthat. The 
valentine and its blushing owner were both 
abstract existences to her. It was what 
they represented that she envied—the smile 
of unfeigned happiness; the glory of wo- 
manly weakness; the power of loving where 
she was loved! 

Miss Kenlem leaned her brow against the 
cold glass, and out in the dreary street a 
memory picture slowly unfolded itself with 
cruel clearness, A foaming dashing stream, 
bordered by overhanging trees, through 
which distant blue hills were shown; by the 
stream a young girl with wind-tossed curls, 
standing ona rock, and leaning with one 
hand on the shoulder of a light-haired 
youth, as she bent to look at a picture on 


an easel before her; but the eyes of the 
youth were fixed on her—in his sight the 
lovelier picture of the two. For a moment 
it stood there, mocking her with its false 
reality. Then other memories rose between 
her and it, each pushing it further away— 
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the willfulness of the giddy girl, the gentle 
remonstrance unheeded; the wild infatua- 
tion of an hour; the lovers’ quarrels, that 
grew each time more bitter; till at last she 
flung that cruel taunt that sank like a poi- 
soned dart into the proud sensitive heart of 
the artist, and turned his love to scorn. 
Relentlessly did memory bring all this, till 
at last the picture was all blotted out, and 
she stood looking only at the cold dark 
street, no darker or colder than her heart 
had been since that bitterday. She pressed 
her jewelled fingers over her eyes, and was 
turning from the window, when she heard 
a pleading little voice say, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, 
give me something, papa is so very sick!” 
Looking back, she saw a small mite lean- 
ing over the railing talking to her cook, 
who, by words and gesture, was ordering 
her away. Miss Kenlem was not, in the 
general acceptance of the term, charitable; 
but something in the utter helplessness of 
this little waif appealed to her so strongly 
that she rang and ordered her to be brought 
to her at once. The maid shrugged her 
shoulders &t the whim, but obeyed, and in 
a few moments the little beggar stood before 
Miss Kenlem looked at her curiously. 
A little mite of a thing, apparently about 
five years old, with a delicate sensitive face, 
pale and pinched by want; a tangled mass 
of bright brown curls, that she carried like 


her. 


a young duchess, and great gray eyes, that 


stared straight at Miss Kenlem, full of curi- 
sity, but overshadowed by fear. Miss 
Kenlem looked back at the child with gaze 
far less steady, for it was cyes as deep and 
gray as these that had looked so tenderly on 
the girl that morning by the brook. At last 
Miss Kenlem spoke: 

“What is your name, little girl?” 

Isola.’”’ 

“‘Isola—what a pretty name! But why 
are you alone in the street this cold and 
dark day?” 

The gray eyes filled with tears. 

Because—vecause—O madam, papa is 
so sick, and we have nothing to eat, and it 
is so cold! I stole out while he slept, to try 
to beg a little, but—but—’’ ITler tears mas- 
tering her, she burst into a storm of sobs, , 

Miss Kenlem drew her to her and tried to 
soothe her, and as soon as the childish 
storm had run its course she told her tale. 
No mother, a sick father, cold, hunger, 
starvation staring at them; against his com- 
mands she had stolen out to beg. With the 
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tender conscience of childhood she lamented 
her sin of disobedience, but added, with 
fresh tears: 

** But I could not help it. Indeed, madam, 
I could not see papa die.”’ 

**Poor child!’ said Miss Kenlem, strok- 
ing the bright curls. ‘‘ You have done no 
wrong. Where does your papa live?” 

The child named a street near by. 

** Great heavens! such suffering so near, 
and I revelling in every luxury! Wait one 
moment, child, and I will go with you to 
see your father.”’ 

The child’s eyes brightened, and then 
fell, as, with a blush, she said: 

‘Pardon me, madam, but—but I’d rather 
you wouldn’t come till I’ve asked papa. 
He is so very proud that it might make him 
angry, and that would hurt him.”’ 

Miss Kenlem stared in amazement, and 
the thought, “‘impostor,”’ darted through 
her brain. But then, the child’s face was 
so innocent, and her language and air so 
much above her appearance, that the objec- 
tion did not seem unreasonable; and after 
a few more questions, by which she learned 
that her mother had been an Italian woman, 
and had died a long time ago, she gave her 
some money, and sent her away, telling her 
to return the next day, with her father’s 
consent for her to visit her. 

Maurice Carroll turned painfully on his 
wretched bed, and with a half moan opened 
his eyes on the blank walls of his desolate 
room, 

“Tssie!”’ he called faintly, but no reply. 
*Issie!’”’ louder, and with a shade of sur- 
prise. Still no reply; and half raising him- 
self on his arm, he was looking around the 
empty room in alarm, when the door burst 
open, and Isola, flushed with happiness and 
excitement, rushed in, holding up her 
money. 

“Papa! papa!” she cried; “ see what she 
gave me! Enough to buy fire, and food, 
and medicine. The good beautiful lady!” 
And unable to say more, she threw her arms 
around her father’s neck. Carroll caressed 
the excited child in amazement, and when 
she grew calmer, asked: : 

'“ Who gave this to you, Isola? Where 
have you been?” And then she told her 
story. The hot blood mounted to the man’s 
brow as he listened. 

Good heaven! could it be that he had 
fallen to a beggar’s level? THe seized the 
money, and was about to fling it from him, 
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but the piteous light in his little daughter’s 
eyes stopped him. With a groan he gave it 
back to her, saying: 

“You are right, Issie. We are beggars 
now, and like beggars must be thankful for 
every favor shown tous. Take the money 
and buy what youcan withit. But—’’ and 
he seized her arm tightly, “you did not 
tell the woman where we live, so that she 
can come and gaze in lofty beneficence on 
our wretchedness, and plume herself on the 
good her gold has done?”’ 

*“O no, papa; I told her you might not 
like it, but promised to come again and tell 
her then.” 

“Right, but for the promise; for, my 

. child, you must not go again. I cannot let 
, her bestow her bounty in ignorance of its 
recipient, and never will Maurice Carroll ex- 
pose his wretchedness to one who may have 
known him in his former days. Go, Issie, 
go now.” And Carroll sank back on his 
pillow, while Isola, tightly clutching her 
money, went out to buy what comforts she 
could. 

All the next day Miss Kenlem waited and 
watched for Isola, and not till the gray dusk 
settled down did she give her up; and then 
she only put her by till the next day, think- 
ing her father might be worse, or something 
else had kept her away. But the next day 
passed without her, and the next, till at last 
Miss Kenlem could frame no more excuses, 
and her reason forced her to brand her as 
an impostor, and give her up. She did this 
with a pang that surprised her, for, uncon- 
sciously to her, the deep gray eyes of the 
child had struck through the cold present of 
her life, down to deep warm memory; and 
it was for the sake of memory, as much as 
for the child, that she clung to her. But 
she put her away, and went on her own life, 
as proudly as before. 

A week had passed since St. Valentine’s 
day, and Miss Kenlem’s carriage rolled 
slowly through the crowded street. Sud- 
denly a child’s sharp cry rang above the din, 
and then Miss Kenlem saw a little bleeding 
form borne from beneath her horses’ feet. 
It looked familiar to her. She ordered the 
carriage to stop, and in a minute she had 
made her way to the side of the sufferer. 
She was right. It was Isola. She knelt 
beside her, and wiped the blood from the 
little pale face. The child opened her eyes. 
Though badly hurt, she was still sensible, 
and knew her. An officer approached to 
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take the child in charge, but Miss Kenlem, 
acting from a sudden resolution, said: 

**T know her, and will take care of her.” 
And calling her coachman, she had her car- 
ried to her carriage. She was about to 
order him to drive home, when the thought 
occurred that this was the time to test her 
truth; and she said: 

“‘Tsola, you must tell me where you live 
now, for I must take you to your father,” 

Isola hesitated a moment, and then 
replied: 

‘** Yes, I may tell now, for poor papa is so 
sick he wont know.’ And she gave the 
number of the street she had named. A 
short drive brought.them to the house; and 
taking the slight form of the child in her 
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own arms, Miss Kenlem mounted the dirty . 


stairs. 
“That’s the door,’’ said Isola, faintly. 
“Don’t knock. Papa sleeps nearly all the 
time now.” 

Miss Kenlem opened the door and entered. 
The glaring sunlight fell through the un- 
curtained window full on the pale face of 
the sleeping man, dancing and laughing 
over it as though’ in mockery of its wanness., 
Miss Kenlem crossed the threshold, and 
then she stopped, while a half cry half 
groan burst from her lips, and the child 
slipped from her arms to the floor. Mau- 
rice Carroll was the lover of her youth, the 
man who stood beside her that morning by 
the stream! 

She stood a moment looking at him, and 
then the old love welled up and she took a 
step toward the bed, but only one. A quick 
cry from Isola stopped her, she turned fierce- 
ly on the child with clenched hands and 
flashing eyes. That little suffering form 
that lay before her, so helpless and weak 
that a blow could sweep it into eternity, wasa 
gulf deeper and wider than that of death be- 
tween her and the sleeping man! She was 
theliving proof, that while she had wasted 
her hopes and life on an empty memory, he 
had found joy and happiness in the love of 
another! O, the bitter burning anguish 
that tore her heart, the moments she stood 
looking at that pale baby face! It was the 
slow dull torture of years crowded into one 
hot pang. At last, with the cry of a hunted 
beast, she rushed frum the room, and cower- 
ing out in the cold dark hall, sobbed and 
moaned till her agony was numbed, and 
then she went out of the house, and entered 
her carriage, and drove away. An hour 
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later another carriage containing a doctor 
and a nurse drove up before the same house, 
and took Maurice Carroll and his child away 
to comfortable lodgings, where every care 
was given them. 

A year passed away. Miss Kenlem’s spa- 
cious drawing-rooms were blazing with light, 
beauty and fashion. Among all she shone 
as usual, the brightest star; unchanged by 
time and her fierce ordeal, save that her 
proud face was still prouder, and her smile 
never went beyond her lips. She stood talk- 
ing carelessly with a tall distinguished-look- 


ing man, one upon whom, rumor said, she ~ 


bestowed more favor than was usually the 
fortune of her admirers. 
A rare specimen of art hung opposite 


‘them. The gentleman’s eyes fell on it and 


he said: 

“That is a fine picture, Miss Kenlem. 
Its equal is seldom seen this side of the 
water; but I’m not surprised that your taste 
should be above the national standard.” 

Miss Kenlem elevated her eyebrows the 
least trifle. 

’ You do me too much honor. My taste 
in pictures is entirely uncultivated. In fact, 
I may say, I dislike them.” 

* You astonish me! I thought it part of 
the code for all ladies to be fond of pictures.” 

“Have you not discovered, that I regu- 
late my actions by no code but by my own.” 

“Yes, long ago; but I thought this taste 
so much in harmony with yourself. Beauty 
should gravitate to its:kind.”’ 

Miss Kenlem cast a glance, half contempt 
half impatience, on him, and with ready 
tact he added: ‘‘ But nonsense aside, Miss 
Kenlem, I wish you would overcome your 
objections sufficiently to visit the Art Exhi- 
bition and see a picture, that is making 
quite a stir in the artistic world. I think you 
could not help admiring it. Pray go, I 
wont tell you the picture, but leave you the 
pleasure of discovering it, which you can’t 
fail todo. You will go?” 

‘“* Perhaps!’’ and another person approach- 
ing, the conversation was ended. 

St. Valentine’s day, clear and bright, the 
very opposite of the last, when Miss Kenlem 
had envied Biddie her blushes, and Fate 
guided Isolato her door. She sat by the 
same window, thinking bitterly of this, as 
the sunlight fell over her. Her heart was 
dark as the day was bright. She leaned 
back on her cushion with a weary sigh, and 
her eyes wandered over the room till they 


rested on the picture over the mantel. The 
conversation and her half-promise occurred 
to her. She rose and ordered her carriage 
to go to the picture gallery. Anything to 
distract the thoughts that were stifling her. 

It was long before the fashionable hour 
when she reached the gallery; and the long 
hall was but thinly dotted by groups of 
lounging artists and critics, carelessly talk- 
ing and laughing together, while, occasion- 
ally, a more enthusiastic one would be seen 
studying some favorite picture alone. Miss 
Kenlem scarcely noticed any of them, as she 
walked down the long hall, glancing care- 
lessly at its freight of beauty, till suddenly 
she stopped with bated breath and dilating 
eyes. Before her, with the best light of the 
hall falling over it, hung a picture—the 
gem of the collection; but she neither knew 
nor cared for that—she only saw it as it was. 
Blue hills in the background, and in front 
a dashing brook with overhanging trees, 
and on the bank an easel, on which a young 
girl, with rumpled curls, and one hand rest- 
ing on the shoulder of a bright-haired youth, 
was looking earnestly. The room swam 
round, the bright sunlight seemed a halo of 
glory, and she could have knelt before the 
picture as a shrine. No need to look at the 
catalogue; but one hand could have painted 
that picture, and but one emotion could 
have guided the hand, and that was—love! 
Hers was not the only heart that had kept 
the faith of memory. Though time and 
care, and storm had all done their best to 
crush it, deep down in that other heart it 
had smouldered on, till it burst out in that 
picture, and called to her from every shade 
and line! Bathed in her dreams of happi- 
ness, she gazed on the picture, till a childish 
voice aroused her saying: 

“Papa! papa, see! The good beautiful 
lady.” 

She knew the voice—his child—but it 
aroused no bitterness; and turning with 
the happy light still in her eyes, she met 
the astonished gaze of Maurice Carroll! A 
moment’s silence, and then a haughty look 
spread over Carroll’s face, and bowing cold- 
ly he half turned away; but with both hands 
oxtended Miss Kenlem stopped him, saying: 

“© Maurice! Maurice! I am so glad at 
last!’ 

And without a word his hands clasped 
hers and the memory of all those bitter years 
went down into the chasm of oblivion. 

Another year has passed, and Mrs. Carroll 
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stands bright and happy by her husband’s 

side, in the same old.window. Again the 

postman comes down the street, and leaves 

a bulky missive at the opposite house. 
Carrdll smiled. 

“St. Valentine’s day, my dear, I should 
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have sent you one;’ but his wife turned to 
Isola who had just entered and laying her 
hand on her bright curls said: 

“Maurice, two years ago, Heaven sent 
me this, and my thankful heart can never 
ask another Valentine.” 


“Pray, gipsey, tell my fortune true, 
The past I know full well; 

Has my love dusky eyes, or blue? 
I long to hear you tell.” 

She peers within the china cup, 
And nods her witchlike head; 

“A cloud hangs o’er a narrow path, 
A light’s beyond,”’ she said. 


“You love a maid with pansy eyes, 
Red gold is in her hair, 

Twin dimples hide within the rose 
Upon her cheek so fair.”’ 


.The color rushes to my face, 
A sound is in my head; 
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“She likes you well, but loves herself— 
For gold she'll surely wed.” 

I rise in wrath, and coldly say, 
“She loves me fond and true.” 

The gipsey smiles. ‘I see a ring, 
It brings good luck to you. 

“T see a maid with dusky eyes, 
Nutbrown her dainty head; 

You'll meet her as you leave my door— 
Within a year be wed.” 

T laughed in scorn; but time has proved 
The gipsey told me true; 

My wife has starry dusky eyes— 
Gold bought the eyes of blue. 


WueEn I was in the old barque Danube, 


bound to Cronstadt, we had a young fellow | 


among our crew named Joe Archibald, who 
had hailed from somewhere up in New York 
State. Joe was a steady, willing chap 
enough, but slow in’ his movements, and 
sometimes rather dull of comprehension. — 

One night, in the British Channel, we 
were aloft, reefing the main-topsail, and I 
don’t know how it happened, but Joe was 
out on the weather-yardarm, at the earing. 
He didn’t get there very often in reefing, 
but there he was, in this particular case, 
and he made very slow work of hauling his 
earing out. We all got impatient, and 
raised quite a clamor about it, until at last 
the second mate, who was in the bunt or 
slings of the yard directing the work, 
thought it was time to look up the matter. 
He passed out across our backs, and seizing 
the lift, jumped up on ‘he yard, striding the 
neck of Hans the.Swede, who was at the 
“*dogs-ear,’”’ helping Archibald. The sec- 
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ond mate, who was an old English salt, at 
once began to bully Joe, and some high 
words passed between them. The last 
words I heard were frem the officer, to the 
effect that Joe was a condemned lazy off- 
spring of a female dog, though this was not 
the precise form in which the speaker put 
it. The Yankee blood of Joe Archibald 
rose up at this language, and he, in person, 
rose up too, and clinched with his tyranni- 
cal superior. A fierce struggle ensued, the 
details of which could not be seen by us in 
the darkness, but Hans had to “lay in,’ 
and crowd the rest of us up towards the 
mast, to give the combatants room, After 
a minute of fearful suspense, during which 
no word was spoken, the two men were seen 
falling, locked together, down into the dark 
void below! ‘‘ Man overboard!” roared old 
Hans, and other voices took up the chorus 
as we hurried down on deck, not stopping 
to secure the slatting canvas. The mate 
had seen, indistinctly, what was going on, 
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and saw the men fall into the sea, for the 
ship was on the weather-roll at the moment, 
and they both went clear of the side. The 
life-buoy was cut away from the stern, the 
hencoop thrown overboard, and an attempt 
made to lower away a boat. But nothing 
was ready, and the small boat on the quar- 
ter, from neglect, was hardly in a condition 
to float, even in smooth water. We could 
not back under short sail, so we put the 
helm up and wore round, which used up 
some time, and brought us well to leeward 
of the spot where the men went down. 
Finally, it was decided to be useless, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, to put our 
boat into the water, and after manceuvering 
a little in the neighborhood of the place, we 
gave the men up, and proceeded on our 
course. 

We got the topsail reefed, but it was asad 
time with us, and we made bungling work. 
We were very shorthanded after the loss of 
our two shipmates, and the mate was forced 
to go aloft himself with the rest. After all 
was snug for the night the tragedy was 
talked over, and both ends of the ship com- 
Pared notes about it. The mate said that 
there were two splashes in the water some 
feet apart, though both at the same instant 
ef time. He saw nothing of either of the 
men afterwards, but the captain, who had 
rushed out of his berth at the sound of the 
alarm, and cut away the buoy, thought he 
saw one of them ri-e on a sea astern. But 
he was not sure of this, and it might have 
been only his imagination. The phlegmatic 
Hans, who was the nearest witness to the 
death-struggle of the two men, could tell 
little more than what the rest of us already 
knew; and he was so overwhelmed with 
astonishment when he saw Joe Archibald, 
without speaking a word, straighten him- 
self up and grapple with the stout English- 
man, that he could hardly be said to have 
his wits about him. So, as in all such 
cases, the matter was a nine days’ wonder, 
and then ceased to be the topic of conversa- 
tion. In due time We arrived at our port, 
where other men were shipped to fill the va- 
cancies, and the sad circumstances were 
seldom alluded to on the return voyage. 

It was more than a year after this that I 
was in Liverpool, belonging then to the 
packet ship “‘ Fidelia,” of New York. We 
were nearly ready to sail on our return, 
when among the passengers who came on 
board to cross the ocean with us to America, 


were two ladies, evidently mother and 
daughter, as the farhily resemblance was 
strong between them. While I was busy 
aloft a neatly-dressed young man came off 


, in another boat, and I observed that he was 


very attentive to the younger lady, and 
their farewells seemed to be of a prolonged 
and tender character. I thought the figure 
and attitudes of this man had something 
strangely familiar to me; and as I came 
down from my work, I had a fair view of 
his face as he was going over the gangway 
into his boat. Spite of his spruce longshore 
togs, it could be no other than my lost ship- 
mate Joe Archibald! 

“Joe!’ said I, extending my hand. 
** Tiow are you, old fellow?” 

The young man regarded me with a polite 
stare, but did not meet my hand with his 
own. It was Joe Archibald, and no one 
else; but he evidently did not mean to rec- 
ognize me, 

** You have the advantage of me, sir,”’ he 
said. 

“Well, perhaps you have forgotten the 
voyage in the old Danube, but I don’t be- 
lieve you have, or the way you went over- 
board, locking yards with that bully of a 
second mate. Look ’ee here, Joe; you 
needn’t be afraid of the consequences from 
that affair, and slight an old shipmate who 
is really glad to meet you, and would like 
to know by what strange miracle you were 
saved, and wouldn’t bring you into any 
trouble for—’ 

“You are evidently mistaken in the per- 
‘son, sir,” he interrupted. ‘ You will ex- 
cuse me, sir, if you please, as I fear I have 
already overstayed my time. Good-day, 
sir.”’ And with a last glance of admiration 
at the young lady passenger, who seemed 
an amused spectator of this scene, he went 
down the side into his wherry, and was 
pulled away towards the pier. An order 
summoned me away to duty just then, but 
I determined to make the acquaintance of 
the ladies on the passsge, and find out all I 
could about their friend. 1 was quite in- 
dignant that Joe should thus cut an old 
crony, and could not believe it could result 
from pride or any feeling growing out of 
bettered circumstances. Such conduct did 
not seem at all like my shipmate as I had 
known and remembered him; and I decided 
that my first theory must be correct; he 
was afraid of trouble on account of the 
scrape in which he had sacrificed the officer’s 
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life, and so nearly lost his own. For this 
reason he had changed his name, and did 
not care to be known. 

‘We proceeded on our voyage to New York, 
and it was several days before I got a good 
opportunity to speak to the ladies; thongh I 
found out that they bore the names of Mrs, 
and Miss Joy, and also that they were 
Americans returning to their native coun- 
try, after having resided for some time in 
Liverpool. They were still in half-mourn- 
ing, the husband and father having died a 
few months before. 

One fine evening I was at the wheel, and 
the officer of the deck out of hearing, when 
Mrs. Joy came on deck and stood near me, 
looking out upon the ocean. Now was my 
time to get some light upon the mystery of 
Joe Archibald. 

‘** Excuse me, madam,” said I, putting on 
the best airs I knew how, “but I would 
like to make an inquiry of you.”’ 

“Indeed,” said she, with a little surprise, 
but pleasantly enough. ‘‘ What may it be, 
sir?”’ 

“There was a young man on board the 
‘day we left Liverpool,” said I, “‘ who ap- 
peared to be acquainted with you, or per- 
haps I should say with the younger lady, 
your companion.” 

“My daughter, I presume you mean,” 
she interrupted with a smile. 

‘* Yes—or at least I supposed her to be 
such. May I ask you the name of the 
young gentleman? I assure you this is no 
idle talk on my part, but, for certain reasons, 
I have a special interest in the question and 
its answer.” 

“Why, sir, that is Mr. Monteith, confi- 
dential clerk of Butler Brothers, Ie is—as 
perhaps you may have guessed from what 
you observed—quite attentive to Susie, and 
has been so indeed for some time.” 

“Monteith, did you say his name was?” 
T asked, 

“Yes sir, Thomas Monteith. Why, did 
you ever know him? Ile has the reputation 
of being a most worthy young man.”’ 

“No doubt of that,” said I “Yes, 
madam, I knew him, and I am sure I know 
no ill of him, except it be that he cuts an 
old shipmate; but he may have had good 
reasons for that, or, at least, what he 
thought good reasons.’’ 

““T cannot believe from what I know of 
Thomas Monteith that he would act thus 
‘without good reasons,’’ returned Mrs. Joy, 


bridling up. 


“Probably not, as Thomas Monteith; 
but when I was shipmate with him his 
name was Joe Archibald.” 

“‘Mystery!?’ said the lady. ‘How long 
ago was this?”’ 

“Something more than a yearnow. May 
I ask, madam, how long you have known 
him?” 

“Well, I must admit that it is rather less 
than one year, and I have heard him speak 
of having followed the sea before we knew 
him. But tell me, if you please, what you 
know about this gentleman, or about Mr, 
Archibald—for I cannot believe they are 
one and the same person.” 

“ He sailed with me in the barque Dan- 
ube,”’ I answered, cautiously. ‘But [ 
don’t think I care to talk about how we 
parted company. He left us suddenly in 
the middle of the voyage, under remarkable 
circumstances, which I think may be con- 
nected with this secrecy and change of 
name,”’ 

“*T see you are not to be drawn out on 
this subject,’’ she said, with a slight tone of 
vexation. ‘‘ButI may ask one question, 
whether the circumstances to which you 
allude were such as to be any stain upon his 
character? I am anxious on this point.” 

**No, madam,” said I. “At least J don’t 
think they were.”’ 

“And still they were such as might cause 
aman to change his name and cut his old 
acquaintances?”’ 

“Yes. That is, he might feel it necessary 
to do so for his personal safety, though his 
own conscience might be clear enough.” 

At this moment the approach of the 
officer of the watch cut short the conversa- 
tion, and the lady passed below to her cabin, 
with her curiosity now thoroughly aroused, 
and completely on the raek. 

The next day, when I was again at the 
helm, the daughter sought an interview 
with me; but I was satisfied I could gain 
nothing from the ladies in the way of infor 
mation, they having only knowh Monteith 
for a few months, as a clerk in a certain 
store, and being quite in the dark as to his 
antecedents. I could not do otherwise 
than be civil and polite to Susie Joy, with 
her youth, beauty and modesty, but I also 
tried to be reticent. Her persuasive powers 

“drew little more from me than I had already 
said to her mother, which Susie of course 
already knew in detail. She had seen, 
rather than heard, what passed between me 
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and her admirer at the gangway the day she 
came on board, and her interest and curi- 
osity were even greater than those of her 
mother. I had no word to say against Mr. 
Monteith, and finally admitted that it was 
possible I might be mistaken in the matter of 
identity. I drew from her that her Thomas 
also called himself an American, that he 
had spoken incidentally of having beena 
seaman, and that he was expected to follow 
them across the water the succeeding sum- 
mer. She did not say for what purpose he 
was coming, but there was a significance in 
her tone and manner which I was shrewd 
enough to understand. 

Thus matters stood when we arrived at 
New York and landed our passengers. I 


did not lose track of the Joys, but learned — 


that their home was in the city, though 
well ‘‘up town.”’ I made three successive 
voyages in the Fidelia to Liverpool and back 
to New York, and still kept the run of the 
family, living in the same spot. I looked 
up the place of business of Butler Brothers, 
in Liverpool, and once through a window 
saw the young clerk. The more I looked 
at him the more I was satisfied he was no 
other than my lost shipmate; but as he did 
not choose to acknowledge himself as such, 
why should I intrude myself upon him? 

Summer came, and the time when Mon- 
teith was to have his vacation arrived. 
Susie Joy had told me that he would prob- 
ably take passage over in our ship, and I 
looked carefully into the face of every new 
arrival on board, intending if I again met 
my mysterious ex-shipmate, to try him 
again as Joe Archibald. But the Fidelia 
was ready for sea, and the last boat had left 
us for the shore; Mr. Monteith had not 
come, and how the faithful girl would be 
disappointed! 

It occurred to me, however, that ours was 
by no means the only packet ship of the 
summer. The Garrick had sailed a few 
days before, and it was possible that he 
might have’ secured an earlier passage, to 
surprise his lady-love. The Manhattan was 
“up’’ for New York to follow us the next 
week, and he might have waited for that 
ship. Our trip was a short one, and I lost 
no time, as soon as I could be spared from 
duty, in calling at the home of the Joys. 


I found the young lady in a melancholy 


mood, and she burst into tears at sight of 
me, as if my appearance had served to call 
up unpleasant thoughts. She tried to be 


reticent as to the cause of her emotion, but. 
I drew from her the confession that Thomas 
Monteith had proved false and unworthy of 
her constancy. She had met him on Broad 
way walking in company with another lady, 
had looked him full in the face without re- 
ceiving any answering glance of recognition. 
She had even demeaned herself so far as to 
address him by his Christian name, but was 
rewarded with a careless stare, and then an 
intimation, rather impatiently thrown out, 
that there must be some mistake. Morti- 
fied, and, as she thought, insulted, the poor 
girl had returned home to nurse her sor- 
rows, or to combat them with her pride, as 
best she could. She was sure of the iden- 
tity of Thomas Monteith—who should know 
him if she did not? As I could testify that 
he was not a passenger in our ship, it was 
plain that he must have come over in the 
Garrick. 

I went to the office of the line to which 
that ship belonged, and thoroughly exam- 
ined the passenger list. But no such name 
as either Monteith or Archibald was to be 
found. I made particular inquiries of some 
of the Garrick’s crew with whom I was ac- 
quainted, but she had brought over no 
young man, either in cabin or steerage, at 
all answering the description. The whole 
matter was more deeply involved than ever 
in mystery. 

Becoming now quite excited on the sub- 
ject, and having spare time on my hands, I 
instituted a systematic search for Archibald, 
or Monteith, whoever he might be. I vis- 
ited all the boarding-houses for seamen that 
I had any knowledge of, for if Joe were still 
following the sea, in some one of these he 
would probably be found. I was coming 
out of one where I had examined all the 
names on the list without being any the 
wiser, when I saw my man approaching. I 
rushed into the street to meet him, the 
landlord crying out after me: 

“Is that the man you want? Why, that’s 
Jack Smith!” 

** Joe!” said I, with outstretched hand. 
* How are you, old crony?”’ 

“Ben Warren!’ he exclaimed, in a tone 
of glad surprise. ‘But hush! don’t call 
me Archibald. I’m Jack Smith here. I’ve 
had half a dozen names since that unlucky 
tumble from the Danube’s main-topsail- 
yard, and to tell the truth, I was sailing 
under a purser’s name even then.” 

**So I suppose,” I answered. “If your 
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name isn’t Archibald, it may be Monteith.’ 

Joe looked at me in some surprise, and 
led the way into his own lodging-room, 
closing the door. 

**T don’t know how you guessed this, but 
Monteith is my real name, and I’ve no 
cause to be ashamed of it. I followed the 
example of many other fools, and went to 
sea under false colors, and now, on account 
of the tragedy where I so nearly lost my 
own life, I fight shy of the name of Archi- 
bald, and never answer to it.’’ 

**T don’t think you need to have any fear 
on that score. I suppose you were picked 
up by one of those chances that may be 
called miracles. And was the English sec- 
ond mate saved too? Tell us your story— 
‘but hold on, first answer one question—have 
you a twin brother?” 

‘Now, I’m all out of breath with your 
questions. Well, yes, I was picked up, and 
by a miracle, too, in the literal sense of the 
word, for it was the brig Miracle, of Balti- 
more, that fell in with me, at daylight the 
next morning, astride of the Danube’s life- 
buoy, and nearly ready to drop off from ex- 
haustion. No, the second mate was not 
saved, too—at least not to my knowledge. 
And yes, I have atwin brother—or had one 
a few years ago. Ile went to sea before I 
did, and the last I heard of him was in 
Liverpool. Ie had worked into some em- 
ployment there ashore. Why did you ask?” 

‘Because I have seen your brother, 
Thomas Monteith, and he will probably be 
here in a day or two, in the Manhattan, if 
indeed he has not already arrived. And the 
mystery that has haunted me these last six 


months is all clear to me. But come, I. 


want you to go with me to see a certain 
young lady up town.”’ 

“0,” said Joe, or Richard Monteith, as 
the should now be called, “‘I don’t know 
how to visit young ladies. It isn’t in my 
line of business.’’ 

“That’s what she thought when she met 
you the other day on Broadway and called 
you ‘Thomas,’ And yet you had a lady in 
tow at that time.” 

“Ah! that’s the lady, is it?’ ‘he asked. 
“ Now I remember; but I was taken by sur- 
prise, and perhaps was rather abrupt in tell- 
ing her she was mistaken in the person. 
Well, I had a young woman in tow at the 
time—or perhaps I should say she had me 
in tow. She was an old acquaintance, 
daughter of one of my former landladies. 
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But if you and the other lady are both ac- 
quainted with my brother Tom, I suppose [ 
must go with you, and we can talk as we go.” 

Our conference was a highly interesting 
one, and was cut short by our arrival at 
Mrs. Joy’s door. Being shown in, we found 
Susie Joy and Thomas Monteith seated 
side by side on the sofa, but both wearing a 
slight expression of constraint, as if there’ 
were some matter between them not quite 
satisfactorily explained. 

I saluted the young lady, gave a cool nod 
to the gentleman, and then introduced his 
double as a friend and former shipmate of 
mine, Mr. Smith. 

But the name only bewildered Thomas 
for a moment, sufficient to.add more effect 
to the amusing tableau, for the brothers 
were not long in recognizing each other. 
But Miss Joy’s bewilderment was certainly 
greater than that of any one else, unless it 
might be her mother, who had followed us 
into the room. The two ladies looked from 
one to the other of the twins, and back 
again, then at each other, comparing notes, 
and talking mostly in interjections. I of- 
fered to wager Susie that if I took them 
both out of the room, and made some little 
alteration in their dress to bring them both 
alike, she could not identify her own lover. 
She looked again and again at them both, 
and declined to take the risk. Indeed, the 
resemblance between the brothe:s was so 
perfect, that how their own parents could 
have distinguished them seemed a mystery 
to us all. 

They had been orphaned a few years be- 
fore, and had separated each to seek his 
own fortune. Leading the wandering lives 
of seamen, they had Jost all trace of each 
other, until they were thus somewhat 
strangely brought together. 

A happy wedding party was that held at 
the home of the Joys a few evenings later. 
Dick Monteith went with the newly-mar- 
ried couple in the Fidelia on her next voyage 
to Liverpool, where he also entered the 
employ of Butler Brothers. My wanderings 
took me in a different direction after that 
voyage, and I have never seen either of 
them since. But I have heard that those 
doing business with the present firm of . 
Monteith Brothers have great difficulty in 
distinguishing the members of it one from the 
other; and that many ludicrous mistakes 
arise in consequence, making the career of 
the twins a complete Comedy of Errors, 
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MY VALENTINE. 


How, prithee, shall I woo my love— 
My Valentine? 
By MISSIVE sweet 
And scented as the airs that rove 
Around her bower 
At evening hour, 
And vie in haste to kiss her feet! 


Or with Fonp Horrs— 
As rosy-hued 
As my Celia’s damask cheek— 
When with blushes scarce subdued 
In maiden pride 
She turns aside 
‘Whene’er my love I would outspeak! 
With Ricnrs— 
_* Golden as her hair 
Where envious sunbeams frequent play, 
Though fain, uncertain to rest where 
Midst locks so bright 
Their borrowed light 
Mast die, or living pass away! 
Or woo her with a CononET— 
Bare jewels, 
Bright as her pure eyes, 
Which peep beneath their lashes wet, 
In coyest fear 
Lest Love appear 
To claim their glances for his prize. 
Boston, Feb., 1875. 
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Or suppliant, her Piry move 
With tears for my forlorn estate; 
Such pity near akin to love. 
Ah, happy swain, 
Would she but deign 
With my unworthiness to mate! 


No! None of these will I address 
To her, my true-loved Valentine! 
But with a longing tenderness 

I'll seek her bower 

At twilight hour, 
And boldly claim to call her mine! 


There my Love alone I'll plead, 
While Faith and Truth shall witness bear,. 
For Houors, Riches, I’ve no need; 
By Cupid armed 
T’ll rise unharmed 
From stubborn conflict with Despair. 


And though no word to me she say, 
T’'ll know by one sweet tender sign 
That she forever, day by day, 
Through good and ill 
Will love me still, 
My own true-hearted Valentine! . 


THE DIAMOND CROSS. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


THE most experienced and sagacious of 
detectives are not always successful. We 
of the force are, like other men, fallible, and 
even the best laid and most carefully fol- 
lowed plans, sometimes wholly fail to 
achieve their purpose. I have been many 
years in the business, and although I have 
aided in bringing a large number of noted 
criminals to justice, there have been several 
instances in which my better judgment has 
been blinded and my most elaborate traps 
eluded by the rascals of whom I was in 
search. it is a terrible aggravation to a 
detective to find his labor thus set at naught, 
but of all my failures I never had one that 
80 filled me with chagrin and mortification 
as one that I once made in New York. It 
made me appear the more ridiculous because 


the case was a very simple one, and the 
chief actor in it was a woman. To be 
taken in by a male sharper is bad enough, 
but to have yourself and your profession 
laughed at by a woman, is too much fora 
detective, proud of his sagacity, to bear 
with equanimity. I don’t often care to 
speak of it, but as I am not likely to be 
caught in a similar trap again, I don’t mind 
telling you the story in confidence. 

The present fashionable generation may 
not remember the firm of Stephens & Mart- 
ley, jewellers, who formerly transacted a 
large business on Broadway, not far from 
Duane Street. Their store was one day en- 
tered by a very beautiful and richly dressed 
lady, who had left her carriage waiting at 
the door, and who asked to be shown some 
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diamond crosses, The salesman exhibited 
a tray containing a large number of very 
valuable trinkets of that description, studded 
with gems of exceeding richness and purity. 
After considerable hesitation, she finally 
chose one and inquired the price. 

“It is worth thirteen hundred dollars,”’ 


replied the salesman. 

‘*] will take it,” said the lady. ‘‘ Be good 
enough to do it up nicely.” 

** Shall we send it?’’ asked the salesman, 
politely. 

“No, thank you. I will take it with me.” 

She tendered in payment two crisp new 
bills, one of a thousand dollars and one of 
five hundred. The salesman took them to 
the cashier, who examined them to see that 
they were genuine, and opened his drawer 
to return the necessary change. To his 

‘annoyance, he found himself short of small 
bills, and rather than pay-out all his change, 
he sent the two bills back to the customer 
toask if she had not the exact amount. 
The lady examined her portemonnaie, but 
was unable to find anything but three bills 
of five hundred each. These would not 
help the matter, and the cashier paid out his 
change with reluctance, dashed the two new 
bills into his drawer, and slammed it to in 
no very good humor. The lady took the 
diamonds, swept gracefully out of the store, 
entered her carriage and was driven rapidly 
away. In fifteen minutes afterward the 
cashier, having occasion to open his drawer, 
was attracted by a peculiar line on the thou- 
sand dollar note. He examined it closely, 
and at once pronounced both bills w be 
counterfeit. The lady had cleverly changed 
the notes when they had been returned to her. 

It was then too late to trace the fair swin- 
dier. I was sent for by the firm, but an in- 
quiry into the facts of the case did not per- 
mit me to offer any strung hope of recover- 
ing the diamonds or the two hundred dollars. 
The salesman was sure that he would know 
the face again, and he remembered that the 
lady was dressed in blue silk with a lace 
shawl. Le could recollect nothing more, 
except that he thought the carriage had 
wheels with gilded hubs and spokes. This 
was slight material, but 1 made the neces- 
sary nutes in my Memorandum book, and 
left the store. 

For several days after that I kept a sharp 
lookout in the streets for a carriage with gold 
wheels. I visited all the livery stables and 
hackney coach stands that I could think of, 


but my search wasin vain. At last, passing 
one day through Bleecker Street, I met a 
carriage driving rapidly toward Broadway. 


‘Its description answered very well to that 


which Stephens & Martley’s salesman had 
given me, but a glance inside showed me 
that it was empty. I stopped it, however, 
and cross-questioned the driver. The car- 
riage was a public one, and the driver re- 
membered taking a Jady in blue silk, four or 
five days previously, to Stephens & Mart- 
ley’s. So far, 1 was on the right track, but 
the trail was soon lost again. In answer to 
my questioning the man said that the lady 
had taken his carriage at Union Square, 
where it was then standing, and after visit- 
ing the jewelry store, had been driven to a 
dry goods store on Chatham Square, where 
she dismissed him. We did not notice 
whether she eritered the store or not, and 
he had never seen her since. 

I took the man’s number, and looked well 
at his carriage and horses. Having thus 
mentally photographed his establishment, I 
gave hii a quarter and let him go. There 
was nothing more to be done for the present 
except to telegraph a general description of 
the woman and the diamond cross, to the 
principal cities of the country, and to keep 
an eye on the outward bound steamers for 
Europe and elsewhere. This I managed to 
do without much difficulty while attending 
to other business, More important cases 
soon engrossed my attention, and the affair 
of the cross gradually fell into the back- 
ground, when, after the lapse of several 
months, I received a telegram from a detee- 
tive in Boston, stating that a noted gambler 
called “ Jumping Jobnny,’’ who had twice 
been in State Prison for counterfeiting, had 
been seen in that city lately in suspiciously 
iutimate relations with a woman residing in 
Columbus Avenue, who answered fn some 
respects to the description of our heroine. 
The. house in Columbus Avenue and the 
appearance of the woman were altogether 
tov respectable for such close connection 
with Jumping Johnhy, without mischief 
being in the wind. 

I had not the pleasure of Jumping John- 
ny’s acquaintance, but I started that same 
night for Boston to look at the woman, tak- 
ing Stephens & Martley’s salesman with me 
to identify her. .I procured a couple of 
officers from the Boston force, and proceeded 
to the house in Columbus Avenue. It was 
a large handsome structure of brown stone, 


and I noticed that the curtains to all except 
the lower story were closely drawn. I sus- 
pected from this that the upper rooms were 
all unfurnished, and that the lower and base- 
ment floors only were occupied by the in- 


mates, who had doubtless their own reasons 
for choosing an innocent-looking dwelling 
in a fashionable quarter, for carrying ona 
business that might not bear the scrutiny 
it would be subjected toin amore public local- 
ity. But this, of course, was all guess-work. 

I posted an officer on the curbstone before 


the house, and another in the rear alley, 
with instructions to keep his eye on the 
back gate and the roof. 

“1 don’t want Jumping Johnny,” I ex- 
plained to these sentinels. ‘‘ I am after the 
wench who stole vur diamonds, If you see 
& woman come out, detain her.’’ ' 

I did not care to trouble Jumping Johnny 
because, firstly, I had no evidence whatever 
that he was implicated in the diamond 
swindle, and secondly because I was em- 
ployed to recover Stephens & Martley’s prop- 
erty, and to find the party who stole it, and 
it was not my business to ferret out counter- 
feiters. I reserved that part of the affair 
for a separate job. 

The name on the doorplate was simply 
“D’Orsay.” I rang the bell, and after 
some delay, during which I detected a pair 
of eyes scrutinizing us from behind the base- 
ment blinds, the door was partly opened by 
a very angular servant with a shock of fiery- 
red hair, who placed her anatomy in the 
aperture and demanded our business, 

“T would like to see Madame D’Orsay, 
if you please. Is she at home?” 

*T dun’t know.” 

“ Be good enough to find out, if you please. 
Our business is very important.” 

* What is it?” 

I placed my finger on my lips mysteriously. 

“Tt wouldn’t do to tell it here in the 
street,” Isaid. ‘‘I saw a cop on the side- 
walk out here.”’ 

The girl looked wise and returned my 
wink. ‘O! you belong to them, do ye?’’ 
she observed. “ Well, walk in.” 

She ushered us into a large parlor, hand- 
somely furnished, and left us alone. Ina 
few moments, we saw through the open 
door an elegantly dressed lady descending 
the stairs, _ 

“By heavens!’ exclaimed the salesman. 
starting. “ That’s the woman who bought 
the cross.” 
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I was on the right track then, at last. 
She entered the room with a queenly step 
and stood still, looking at us inquiringly. 
She was certainly the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw, before or since. She evidently 


had no remembrance of my companion, or 
if she did, she concealed her recognition of 
him admirably. 

“This gentleman,’”’ I said, rising and 
pointing to my companion, “is from the 
firm of Stephens & Martley, of New York.” 


She turned very pale and grasped the back 
of a chair quickly for support. 

madam,” I continued, “am an offi- 
cer of the detective police. We have called 
in relation to a certain diamond cross pur- 
chased by you from Stephens & Martley 
several months ago, which was paid for in 
counterfeit notes,” 


She sank into a chair, pale as death, and 
trembling in every limb. 

** What is the penalty?” she asked. 

* We will talk of that afterwaids,”’ I said. 
** Ts the cross still in your possession?” 

She brightened up at that, and looked at 
me eagerly. 

“It is,” she said. “ Will you let me go 
if I return the cross andthe money? O sir, 
please let me go. You only want the prop- 


erty back, surely. 1 will pay that and more 


too, if you will not take me away.” 

It was hard to resist this sort of talk. She 
sat there wringing her hands, and with her 
beautiful eyes suffused with tears—a pic- 
ture to melt a heart of stone. 

“You don’t know what it is,” she said, 
* to be forced to lead alife like mine. You 
don’t know what it is to be compelled to it 
by one who owns your body and soul, as 
mine is owned. God know I would be bet- 
ter if I could.” 

“Is Jumping Johnny your husband?” 

She looked around her a little fearfully, 
amd answered. ‘“ No.” 

* Our object,” I said, “is principally to 
recover our property, but I don’t purpose 
to make any promises beforehand. Return 
the cross and the two hundred dollars, and 
we will consider your case afterward.” 

She arose to leave the room, and for the 
first time it struck me how short she was, 
even fora woman. Her proud queenly car- 
riage had something to do, perhaps, with 
my first impression, fdr I had taken her for 
atall woman. I now saw that she was of 
quite petite figure, hardly larger than a girl 
of twelve. 
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She passed into a room immediately back 
of the parlor, and closed the door. I told 
my companion to step into the hall and keep 
his eye on the other door, while I remained 


in the parlor, I had no fear of the bird’s 


escape, for I had a pretty accurate mental . 
plan of the house in my head, and I knew 
she could not leave it without being seen by 
my men outside. She was absent a very 
long time, during which I heard an animated 
discussion going on in the adjoining room, 


in which the shrill tones of a child’s voice 
could be plainly distinguished. The words, 


however, were unintelligible. 

I had become thoroughly tired of waiting, 
and was on the point of making a disturb- 
ance, when the door opened and a hideously 
deformed boy appeared, limping on a crutch. 
He was humpbacked, and a dreadful scrof- 


ulous mark disfigured one. half of his ugly 
face. As he opened and closed the door, I 
caught aglimpse of Madame D’ Orsay seated 
in an armchair, with a lace handkerchief to 
her eyes, evidently weeping. 

‘Mother told me to give this to you,” 
said the dwarf, in the same shrill cracked 
voice which I had lately overheard. ‘‘ She 
will be out herself ina moment, You wont 
arrest her, will you, sir?”’ 

don’t know,” I answered shortly, tak- 
ing the diamond cross and putting it in my 
pocket. ‘‘Where are the two hundred 
dollars?” 

“I'm going out to get this changed,”’ said 
the boy, holding up a five hundred dollar 
bill. “If you will wait a minute, I will 
bring back the money.” 

I let him go, and he limped out the front 
door and down the street, dragging his club 
foot painfully after him. I was glad to have 
the hideous little monster out of my sight. 

I waited some fifteen or twenty minutes 
after that, but neither Madame D’ Orsay nor 
the boy put in an appearance. At last my 
patience became exhausted, and I tried the 
dvor leading into the inner room. It opeped- 
readily, but there was no one in the apart- 
ment except madame herself, who still sat 
in the armchair before the dressing-table, 
with her face buried in her handkerchief. 

**Come, come,”’ I said, ‘‘ this wont do. 
You’ve had time enough to cry in. . Put on 
your things and follow me. I’ve some 
friends outside who are waiting for you.” 

A loud coarse laugh greeted this speech, 
as I tapped the woman gently on the shoul- 
der. The handkerchief fell, and disclosed 
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the features of the bony servant girl who 
had admitted us tothe house. Her lovely 
person was dressed in her mistress’s clothes, 
and her fiery shock of hair was concealed by 
a blonde wig, the exact counterpart of the 
madam’s own hair, which was a wit itself, 
for all I know. . 

“Ye thought it was the lady of the house, 
did ye?” exclaimed this interesting female, 
jumping up. “Well, ye see it isn’t, 
Thanks to your politeness in waiting so long, 
the madam has got well out of your reach 
by this time, if her crutch and that beauti- 
ful club foot don’t interfere with her speed.” 

** Ten thousand furies!”’ exclaimed I, seiz- 
ing her roughly by the arm and shaking her, 
you mean to say—”’ 

“Yes Ido,” she replied, with a broad 
grin. “Ye couldn’t bring yourself to be 
lieve that her pretty ladyship could make 
herself so ugly, could ye? Mister Policeman, 
you’re nicely sold.”’ 

I dropped her arm, and seizing the sales- 
man as I ran through the hall, dragged him 
out of the house. 

** The bird has escaped us,” I said, as soon 
as we reached the sidewalk and I could re- 
cover my breath. ‘‘ Madame D’Orsay has 
given us the slip, but we have recovered the 
cross at all events.” 

I took the jewel from my pocket, and 
handed it tohim. He took it, and turned 
it over and over in the sunlight. 

“It’s a beautiful thing,” I remarked, 
looking over his shoulder. 

** Yes,” he said “‘it is a beautiful thing.” 

“ Those diamonds are of unusual brillian- 
cy,”’ I ventured again, as he continued to 
examine it. 

“Yes,” he replied—“ of unusual brillian- 
cy—for paste! In fact they are the best 
imitation I ever saw.” 

“Isn’t that your cross?” I exclaimed, in 
tones of thunder. 

«The setting is ours,” he said. ‘The 
diamonds are probably of Jumping Johnny’s 
own manufacture.” 

It could not be helped. The clever woman 
had walked off under my very nose, with her 
stealings in her pocket. We went back to 
New York that night, and I gave up all fur- 
ther attempts to trace her. From informa- 
tion that I afterwards received from Jump- 
ing Johnny, I suspected that the couple had 
gone to Europe. Perhaps Madame D’ Orsay 
has ere this found her match amoung my 
brother detectives across the water. 
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_A PRETTY YOUNG LADY. 
A TALE OF HOME LIFE 


BY THEO. GIFT. 


CHAPTER V. 
DICK’S DIFFICULTIES. 


A CONCLAVE was sitting in the dining- 
room of No. 15, Gresham Square, the terri- 
ble ‘‘Council of Three” revivified, only 
consisting of the unterrifying elements of 
Lady Margaret, Dick and Bernard Clive. 
Breakfast over, which was a family meal, 
this trio had remained below after the dis- 
persion of the rest; and George, racing in 
there about eleven to refresh his brain as to 
the separate quotients of nine times thir- 
teen and thirteen times nine, had been ex- 
pelled with a promptitude which sent him 
in a scarlet and injured condition to his 
studies, remarking indignantly that mam- 
ma was crying, and Dick in such a temper 
as never was. ‘*‘ Why ever didn’t he stay 
away, instead of coming home to make 
everything disagreeable, and push a fellow 
out by the shoulders directly he put his 
nose into a room?”’ 

“TI think it is a pity you are not both 
away,’ said Eve, in her quiet little voice. 
“There is never any peace or rest where 
there are boys—is there, Miss Smith? 
Madge, that is the ninth time you have 
struck the wrong note in that bar.’’ 

“Tcan’t help it;; my finger will slip,’ 
said Madge, almost tearfully. 

“T think if you tried you could help it, 
my dear,’’ said patient Miss Smith, resign- 
edly; and then Kate’s voice was heard in 
gay exclamation as she opened the dining- 
room door. 

* Dick wont push her out,’’ said George. 

Kate was quite unaware of the existence 
of conclaves, tears ordisputes. After break- 
fast she had run up stairs, as usual, to per- 
. form the young-lady-like duties which fell 
to her share as eldest daughter—the flowers 
to be watered and rearranged in conserva- 
tory and drawing-room; the canary to be 
fed; an evening dress to be examined and 
handed over for repairs to the maid, who 
divided her services between Lady Marga- 
ret and the two elder girls; and a couple of 
notes to be written, one of which required 
a great deal of pen-nibbling and meditation, 


with the pretty head very much on one 
side, and the pretty fingers rumpling the 
bronze locks in a terrible fashion. 

“Horrid thing?’ muttered Kate, with 
her forehead drawn into a very Mother 
Bunch of wrinkles, and stabbing her pen 
viciously through a mistake. “I wish we 
lived in America, where you can always , 
call on, or invite, the one member of a 
family that you want to see, and the others 
never dream of being offended. I tell you 
what it is’ (there was no one to tell it to 
but Twitters the canary, and Tidlums the 
Persian kitten, but that didn’t matter), 
“there is something very wrong in society 
in this country, and I wish some one would 
alter it. I’ve a good mind to write to the 
Times. Asif one wanted all those Bicker- 


steth girls!” 


Kate was still rumpling her locks, and 
wishing that a letter to the Times might 
have remedied this second error as well, 
when a message came to her that it was 
time to dress for her ride; and finishing in 
hot haste the letter over which she had 
been puzzling-so long, she dashed up stairs 
to dress; then remembering of a sudden the 
delightful fact of Dick’s presence down 
stairs, hurriedly buttoned her riding-habit, 
and ran down to secure his services as cava- 
lier in the park, instead of those of her 
usual attendant. 

“And upon my word, never stirred since 
breakfast! You three idle—Why, what’s 
the matter?” 

She had burst into the room bright and 


: smiling, with a host of saucy dimples play- 


ing about her rosy cheeks; but she broke 
off sharply, for Lady Margaret, her cap 
more awry than usual, was leaning back in 
the big leathern armchair, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes; Dick, flushed and an- 
gry-looking, with lis legs crossed and his 
chair tilted back, was talking in sharp petu- 
lant tones; and Mr. Clive, looking up from 
a pile of papers before which he was seated, 
appeared to be remonstrating with his usual 
half-lazy sarcasm. 
Outside, above the brown wire blinds, a - 

thousand little silvery buds, tipped with 
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green, peeped hardily out on every twig 
and bough of the bare spidery brown 
branches of elm and hawthorn in the 
square, against a background of pale blue 
.sky, heaped up with ragged snow-white 
clouds. Bells were ringing in the distance; 
aman crying ‘‘ Chickweed!” at the corner; 
and above and over all the pale February 
sunshine was streaming cheerily, lighting 
up the dark oak-colored: walls of the small 
dining-room, and bringing out all the 
cracks in the paint, and all the dinginess in 
the frames of the venerable paintings, which 
looked down in the dignity of faded oils and 


family pomp upon the modern group be-. 


neath. Sunlight is a terrible foe to age, 
and dust, and tarnish. It shines out very 
beneficially on a bright pretty face, framed 
in waving hair, and a ripe young figure 
trimly buttoned up ina dark blue habit; 
but it points rebukingly to the lines of tem- 
per and dissipation, laughs ill-naturedly at 
timeworn carpets and faded mahogany, 
and is generally disagreeably officious in 
showing up things not meant to be seen. 

** What is the matter?” said Kate, seeing 
that no one answered her. ‘ Mother, has 
any one been worrying you?’ And then 
she went and put her warm soft arm round 
Lady Margaret’s shoulder, and glared indig- 
nantly at Clive. ‘There was no one else to 
glare at—except Dick; and Kate’s eyes 
could not have glared at him. 

Said Dick, snappishly, ‘‘ Nonsense, Kitty! 
We are only talking business; but my 
mother always makes a fuss. There! be 
off. ‘There’s no need for you to worry about 

“A fuss!’ sobbed Lady Margaret, looking 
indignantly over her handkerchief. ‘* low 
can you be so—so cruel, Dick? But you 
will kill me some day. It is dreadful. Is 
it not dreadful, Mr. Clive? Five hundred 
pounds more than his allowance gane in 
nine months; and then this—this wicked—”’ 

** Need we enter upon it before Miss Bel- 
lew?” said Clive, gently. ‘* Perhaps, as 
Dick suggests, it is not necessary she should 
be troubled about such matters.”’ ° 

Troubled!’ repeated Kate, haughtily. 
Everything that troubles my mother and 
Dick troubles me, Mr. Clive; he has no se- 
crets from me, not any” (with emphasis), 
“and certainly what a stranger can discuss 
I may hear.’”’ 

*“*I beg your pardon most humbly,”’ said 
Clive, veiling irony, which Kate felt in 
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every nerve, beneath profound politeness, 
“I was foolish enough to imagine that your 
brother did not initiate you into‘all his pri- 
vate affairs, and equally foolish in fancying 
that you would not desire to enter into 
them in public. I had forgotten, however, 
how much advanced in these subjects young 
ladies have grown of late. Vray forgive 
my interference.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Kate,” put in Dick, 
ungraciously, ‘* You don’t know what you 
are talking about.’ 

dear Kate,” said Lady Margaret, 
remonstrating, ‘* Mr. Clive is quite right. 
This is not a subject for you or—or any 
one”? (with a reproachful glance at her 
son); ‘‘only as the consequences of this un- 
happy boy’s errors always fall on me; 1 am 
obliged to hear of them.”’ 

Poor Kate! every one had given her.a 
rap; and it was her own fault. Instinet- 
ively the young lady decided that between 
her and Bernard Clive must be war to the 
knife; and while still horribly painfully 
crimson in every visible inch of her fair 
skin, she answered, with a brave attempt 
at sany-froid: 

“You spoke of money, mamma. Please 
don’t cry in that way. Is Dick in debt 
again? Perhaps it is not so bad as it has 
been made to appear to you. Things often 
look worse at first. Don’t vex mamma, 
Dick dear. Wait till we can talk it over 
quietly. Don’t you see how upset she is? 
When we are by ourselves ” (and Kate shot 
a Parthian glance at the intruder), “ you 
can explain about it.’’ 

**Miss Bellew appears to be under the 
belief that things grow smaller by being 
kept,” said Clive, with calm‘ amusement— 
“a young lady’s doctrine, comfortable, but 
—nvt reducible to fact, as she will perhaps 
find when she has acquired a few more 
years’ experience. In the meantime” 
(looking at his watch), “as I have unfortu- 
nately an appointment at one, shall we go 
on with these papers, Lady Margaret? You 
are sure it does not tire you?” 

“Ono; it is so good of you to interest 
yourself—so wonderfully good and kind!’ 
cried Lady Margaret, rubbing her nose vig- 
orously, and smiling gratefully on her vis- 
itor. ‘I’m sure I don’t know what 1 should 
do without you to-day. Who is that?” 

“Miss Bellew’s ’orse,’’ said Buttons, 


opening the door, and putting in a round 
Of 


bullet-head, all agog with curiosity. 
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course the basement story were fully ac- 
quainted with the fact of conclave, tears 
and troubles, long ago.’ ** Waitin’ at the 


door, please, m’m; and please, m’m, is’ 


Myson to go ’isself, or lengthen the stirrup- 
ses for Mister Dick?” 

“Of course there is no hope of you,” 
said Kate, turning sorrowfully to Dick. 
“O, why is it so fine? Uncle Lovegoats 
will be sure to be out, or something, and 
know if'I stay at home. I hate going now; 
and, O! I had so looked forward to having 

“T really think we could go over these 
without you, Dick, if you want to ride with 
your sister,’”’ Clive observed, with a gracious 
affability, for which Kate could have boxed 
his ears. ‘It is a pity she should be disap- 
pointed, and I think I can understand these 
perfectly by myself, and can perhaps ex- 
plain them better to your mother.” 

* Of course, that is out of the question,”’ 
began Kate, magnanimously, anxious to 
cut off her nose to spite her face; but Dick 
interrupted her. 

“Can you really, old fellow? Then I'll 
take myself off for an hour. It is impos- 
sible to do business quietly when people 
make such a fuss, My head is spinning 
like a mill-wheel, as it is.’’ x 

*“*T am sure, my dear boy—’ Lady 
Margaret, pleadingly; but Dick was already 
out of the room, and in another five min- 
utes he and Kate were slowly trotting in the 
direction of the park. 


“ Now, Dick, what is the matter—what ~ 


has put you out so much, aid upset mam- 
ma? Tell me,” said Kate. 

“Put me oyt! I don’t know what you 
mean. My mother may be put out, if you 
like. I am not.” 

The tone was a sufficient barometer. It 
pointed full to “‘stormy;’’ and Kate, like 
an astute mariner (Ah me! how weather- 
wise women at home get in such matters), 
took in sai] and tacked to leeward on the 
instant. 

“Why don’t you live within your in- 
come, sir?—and how much is it for, this 
tim+?” 

Kate thought ‘she had put the question 
now very lightly and pleasantly; and she 
stretched dut her hand to give a pleasant 
little pat to the neck of Dick’s steed at the 
same time. Still the yopng man’s brow 
lowered ominously, and his voice was peev- 
ish, if not angry. 


and her heart was very heavy. 


“How much! I’m sure I don’t know. 
Clive has been seeing about it, and adding 
the bills together. I don’t know how they 
mount up. They will do it; and as to liv- 
ing within one’s income—if you were nota 
baby, you’d know it was a simple impossi- 
bility. Just try it for yourself some day, 
that’s all.” 

“ But, Dick déar, two hundred’and twenty 
pounds a—”’ 

‘Two hundred and twenty fiddlesticks! 
Why, it’s a mere flea-bite; just enough for 
men to expect you to live like a gentleman 
instead of a pauper, and not enough to do 
it upon. Why, how much do you think 
wine alone comes to?”’ 

“I suppose it depends on how much you 
drink,” said Kate, doubtfully. ‘ Mamma 
and I get through rather more than two 
bottles a week when we are quite alone.”’ 

“Two bottles! But that shows the ab- 
surdity of women trying to regulate men’s 
expenses. Why, every fellow that comes 
to supper with you expects todrink a bottle 
to himself; and there are cigars, and horses, 
and—”’ 

** But how do poor men manage, Dick?— 
poor clergymen’s sons, who haven’t got the 
money for these things, and can’t get it?”’ 

“Manage! Theydon’t manage. Noone 
ever could.”’ 

** But what do they do then?” 

*Run into debt, or lick other men's 
plates, or starve. Don’t ask such absurd 
questions, Kate.” . 

Barometer again falling! Kate held her 
peace, and looked away to where the Ser- 
pentine was sparkling between the leafless 
trees like a line of silver light. There had 
been a gentle rain in the morning, which 
had left the grass dewed over by myriads of 
tiny diamonds, and made the loose brown 
earth of the ride smell fresh and sweet as a 
newly-plowed field. The sun was shining 
brightly on all the gilding and glitter of the 
Albert Memorial; but Kate’s eyes were 
dazzled with something besides sunshine, 
If Dick— 
poor Dick!—would not do justice to himself, 
how could she expect the world to do it for 
him? 

Kittie,” said Dick, abruptly, “ you'll 
talk over my lady, wont you? Ican’t really. 
go through another of these scenes; and 
you can always get your way, you know. 
Eh? will you?” 

“ But what about, dear?” 
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“About! Why, about the money, of 
course, Say four hundred pounds, or even 
five hundred; a fellow must have it if he’s 
to go back to Oxford at all, and it’s just as 
well given sooner as later. I’ll.make any 
amount of promises to hold in for the rest 
of the time. You tell her so—eh?” 

“But you have promised so often, Dick 
dear—and then” (hurriedly, lest her hero 
should be displeased) ‘‘mother may not 
have it to give. Dick, lam almost sure she 
has not.”’ 

**Can’t she sell out something?” 

* Dick, I didn’t mean to tell you, but the 
lawyer was very angry with her for selling 
out last time for you. They said it was not 
fair to the other boys. ‘You know that 
though everything was left to her, it was 
only for life, and—”’ 

Dick, interrupted her by an impatient ex- 
clamation, and a cut at his horse’s flanks, 
which made the injured animal jump and 
bound from side to side in a manner rather 
unpleasant to Kate, whose own steed was 
spirited and easily frightened. 

“‘ What possessed my father to make such 
awill?’ he cried, indignantly. “It is a 
shameful injustice. Just to think of a fel- 
low of my age utterly dependent on his 
mother—obliged to go to her for every six- 
pence, and screwed, and cramped, and lec- 
tured like a baby! Kate, it’s unbearable; 
can’t you see it is?” 

Dick’s blue eyes grew quite moist at the 
picture of his own wrongs, while Kate’s 
throat swelled sympathetically. Verily and 
indeed, love is blind.. This young lady, so 
keen for the weaknesses and absurdities of 
the world in general, would have given any- 
thing for a cool thousand or so, to indulge 
her darling in his. Up in her mind rosea 
sudden remembrance of a certain eight 
hundred pounds left to her by an aunt some 

years back, and which would be her own 
when she was twenty-one—in two years’ 
time; and Dick wondered, half angrily, 
why the smiles and color rushed so brightly 
to her face, till she turned to him, her eyes 
shining gladly. 

‘* Why, Dick, there is Aunt Delia’s money. 
That would more than set you up—the 
money she left me.” 

“You silly child! and do you think I'd 
rob you? Besides, it isn’t yours to give— 

till you’re of age.”’ 

“I know that; but, Dick, people lend 
money on security; and that would be se- 
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curity, wouldn’t it? Now please don’t 
laugh at me. I’m sure it would.” 

““My dearest Kittie, you’re a good little 
girl—the best lot in the family; but even if 
any one were willing to lend me money on 
such security, I couldn’t agree; all the 
family would make such a howl, and say I 
was swindling you.’’ 

“That is nonsense, dear. As if you 
wouldn’t give me anything you have if I 
wanted it! Besides, no one need ever 
know. I will write whatever you like, and 
then when I am twenty-one—” 

‘It wouldn’t be legal, Kittie. Not a 
Jew of the lot would look at your signa- 
ture.’’ 

“Don’t go to Jews, then, Ask your 
friends. Some of them would surely give 
you their signature, and trust to mine for 
repayment.”’ 

** Humph! it’s all very well as far as you 
are concerned, little woman; but suppose 
you were to marry, what would your hus- 
band say?” 

‘* My husband shall say that everything I 
do is right because I do it, or I will have 
none of him.” 

“Well, I don’t like the idea, though of 
course I should pay it you all back, with 
interest. I should only accept it as a loan” 
(this very grandly); “but if nothing else 
turns up, I don’t know what todo. Dllask 
Clive.”’ 

“O Dick, don’t! Why him?” 

“My dear Kittie, what on earth makes 
you dislike Clive? He’s the best fellow liv- 
ing, and I’m sure I don’t know what I 
should do without him, especially now. I 
give you my word, Kate, I’m half mad with 
worry and trouble.” 

Worse than the money?” asked Kate, 

t. 

“A million times worse. I declare some- 
times I wish she were at the bottom of the 
sea; and yet when I see her, she’s so pretty 
and coaxing, I get more entangled than 
ever!’ 

“Shel” said Kate, reddening again. 
** Who are you speaking of?” 

[N.B.—Grammar is not always the strong 
point of our well-educated Englishwomen. } 

**No one you need prim up your mouth 
at, my child. A girl as respectable, as far 
as character goes, as yourself, every whit; 
but who has unfortunately taken a fancy to 
your humble servant.” 

“I don’t understand you, Dick,” said 


young lady’s ear. 
likes you?”’ 

“She says so, Kittie.” 

“Then you must have told her you liked 
her first. Women never take the initiative 
in these things.” 

‘Perhaps I did. When girls are bewitch- 
ingly pretty, men are apt to make fools of 
themselves.” 

** But why fools? Dick” (a little impa- 
tiently), ‘‘do speak plainly. Do you mean 
that you are engaged, or—don’t go on in 
that way.” 

“Can you keep a secret, Kittie?” 

“ Of course I can, if it will help you.” 

“Well, then, the fact is I've gone and 
tumbled into an offer of marriage; and good- 
ness only knows if I shan’t be in for a breach 
of promise case when I try to back out.” 

* Back out!’ cried Kate, pale with bewil- 
derment., ‘ Break your word, do you mean? 
but how—why should you?”’ 

“Why! Because I couldn’t marry her 
even if I wished it, which I’m not quite 
such a fool as to do—not when I’m away 
from her, at any rate. Kate, don’t stare at 
me in that codfish fashion. It would be 
utter ruin—anvihilation—to a man far be- 
neath me. Do you know what she is?”’ 

“Tell me,” said Kate, paler still; but 
Dick had no time. They were just wheel- 
ing round into the Row again; and riding 
directly up to them was a red-faced old gen- 
tleman, who uttered Dick’s name in tones 
of great surprise and wrath. It was Lord 
Lovegoats. 


“ How do you know she 


CHAPTER VI. 
A PROUD WOMAN. 


Wuen Bernard Clive asked that question 
of the lodger at Mrs. Spinks’s, which we 
have recorded in the last chapter but one, 
the expression on his face denoted a want 
of admiration for the charms of No. 2, Alma 
Terrace, which would assuredly have of- 
fended the proprietress of that dwelling, and 
which even brought a glow of color into the 
pale face of the woman he was addressing. 
“What! leave us for this hole?’ said the 
elevated lines on the lawyer’s forehead; and 
Mrs Grey, taking her hands out of his grasp 
answered very quietly: 

“*T left Woodleigh because circumstances 
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Kate, still speaking very coldly. For the 
first time her brother’s tone grated on the 


gave me no alternative, Mr. Clive; and I 
came here, first, because the poverty of the 
place suited my means; and next, because I 
wished to be out of the reach of acquaint- 
ances and society which I had no longer the 
power or desire to keep up.” 

She spoke with great dignity. Tall and 
strong as was Bernard Clive, this large fair 
woman, with the regal figure and noble 
brow, was an equal match for him—a far 
better match than poor little impulsive Kate 
Bellew. 

“T have offended you,” he said, quickly. 
“Forgive me, and tell me how—by coming 
here, or by what I said?” 

“‘ By neither; nor have you offended me. 
I never take offence where it is not meant; 
and I am sure you would not mean it.” 

“Thank you. You dome justice in that,” 

“But I should like to know how you 
found me out.” 

“In the simplest manner possible. I saw 
you come out of the governess’s agency, in 
Harley Street, and—”’ 

was you then!’ 

“On the other side of the way? Yes, and 
you eluded me skillfully, but I went—” 

“Forgive my interrupting you again, Mr. 
Clive, but, seeing that I eluded you—as you 
say—was it right to follow me and find out 
what you saw I wished to keep secret?”’ 

Again he felt the rebuke, mildly as it was 
given. This ‘quiet graceful woman, with 
the grand blue eyes and gentle voice, had of 
a certainty the art of making herself minded. 

“Tdo not know that it was right,” he 
answered, dushing; “‘ but you, must allow 
that it was as natural to follow and seek out 
a friend for whom one cares very much and 
truly, as it seemed unnatural for that friend 
to first desert a home where all valued, and 
then avoid a friend who had never offended 
her.”’ 

IJe meant to rebuke this time; but she 
hardly seemed to heed, and only asked: 

‘Then they gave you my address at the 
institution? Yet how could they when—” 

** When they only knew where your lev- 
ters were to be addressed? Mrs, Grey, it is 
as plain that you are not a lawyer as that I 
am. Do you think that was not clue 
enough? After finding out the pastrycook 
mentioned, to find out the hours at which 
A. Z. usually called for her letters was sim- 
ple enough, and merely entailed a few fibs 
and & mild attack of indigestion.” 

She smiled—very little, but it was for the 
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first time, and he was glad to see it—as she 
asked: 


‘By the amount of leathery buns and 
rancid pastry which had to be consumed 
while extracting the desired information. 
It is fortunate I have a good constitution.” 

*T could almost wish you had not, Ber- 
nard,” she said, smiling still, though sadly. 
“Do not goon, You have played the de- 
tective, and succeeded—to what end?” 

“To this, that never having given you 
cause to distrust me,”’—and he laid empha- 
sis on the pronoun—‘“ I can ask you to trust 
me now, and allow me to assist you asa 
friend may. I ama lazy fellow, Mrs. Grey; 
laziness agrees with me; but I can be active 
sometimes if I try very hard. Witness my 
exertions in the last twenty-four hours!’ 

“Have you told them—at Woodleigh— 
about finding she asked, 

“No,” he said, gravely; ‘‘I may havea 
thirst for information on my own account, 
but I shouldn’t dream of sharing it without 
your permission, When I was a little boy 
I always went into a corner and ate my cake 
all by my own self. I didn’t call all the 
others round and divide it among them, like 
good little Tommy in the story-book,” 

The grave fair face looked up at him, 
laughing now. 

Yes,” she said, know you!” 

*Do you? I almost feared you did not.” 

“T know you guessed the reason of my 
leaving Woodleigh so abruptly.” 

“TI think I did, Shall I tell you-my 
guess?” 

“No,” she said, decisively. 

“As you like. Is that reason—supposing 
that 1 guess it—impossible to get over?”’ 

* Quite impossible.’ Bernard, do not 
speak of it any more, Believe me, thix—’” 
and she laid her hand with a simple but 
touching gesture on the streamers of her 
widow’s-cap, which had fallen on her bosom 
—‘‘is not an empty mockery with me.” 

“Is it that you despise the new love 
or—” 

** Despise! Ono,” she interrupted, “ but 
I pity it because it is given to one who has 
no capacity for loving left.’’ 

“Then you mean that nothing would in- 
duce you to marry again?” 

“That is what I mean—yes.” 

“And you are sosure of this that you 
even fly from the offer of love, however, 
hearty and reverent?” 
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Yes,”’ she said, steadily, further 
than I have done if necessary.” 

“* Mrs. Grey,” said Clive as steadily, and 
with a keen quick glance, ‘if you had been 
as sure as you think, you would have stayed 
still. Flight is a confession of weakness, 
not strength.” 

He had meant to confound her, but he 
was mistaken. 

She met his glance with the patient smile 
of sad experience, and answered: 

most cases—yes, Not inthis.’ 

* Do you know,” he said, bending forward 
and speaking with a touching appealingness, 
very different to his usual half-languid half- 
sarcastic manner, “‘ the sort of love you are 
rejecting?—how passionate it is, how hum- 
ble, and how little would content it?—even 
friendship—friendship and a little of that 
kindness which you know so well how to 
show.” 

The sad blue eyes filled suddenly, and she 
put out her hand to stop him, 

“Pray, pray be silent, Bernard. You do. 
no good, and are only paining me cruelly.”’ 

“Do you think of the cruel pain you have 
given, and not to one only?” 

** T do—indeed I do; but it is unavoidable, 
Should I have acted as I have done, if I had 
not?” 

He was silent. 

“It would have broken my heart, if that 
had not been done long ago,”’ she went on 
sorrowfully. 

Still he did not answer, and his eyes were 
fixed on the ground, 

* Bernard,” she said, in her former tone of 
grave kindly dignity, ‘‘ let us leave this sub- 
ject now and forever. I have gone through 
much trouble, and am preparing to go 
through more. I have left a happy and 
peaceful resting-place, and contented my- 
self with this ’—looking round the cheerless 
little room—* to escape that one thing. Do 
not bring it on me again. Remember, you 
have come to me this time against my will, 
If you would come again with it, it must be 
on my own terins, and with the strict under- 
standing that unless they are complied with 
our intercourse must be brought to an end.” 

There was no mistaking the decision of 
the tone. Bernard Clive, experienced in 
women and their ways as a lawyer anda 
man of the world can hardly fail to be, felt 
that this one was in earnest, and that if he 
would retain her friendship and aid her by 
his, it must be by complying with the rules 
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she had laid down. In two moments’ 
thought he had weighed the pros and cons; 
in two more he*decided for the former. 

“If that is really your wish I must obey 
it; but if Ido, you will on your side promise 
to treat and trust me as a real friend, a 
brother if you will?” 

“A friend most certainly. Iam afraid I 
do not hold with self-made brothers for 
women in my position, You don’t mind 
my saying so?” : 

**On the contrary, I respect you for it. 
You are more sensible than I; though you 
needn’t be afraid. Having given my word 
I shall keep it, both in the letter and spirit. 
Is the bargain made?”’ 

For all reply she gave him her hand—not 
& very small one, but purely white and per- 
fectly shaped as though cut out of alabaster 
by the hand of a Phidias. He held it in his 
@ moment, but only a moment. He had 
sense enough to have learnt her character 
by heart; and the friendly clasp seemed to 
have given her comfort, for glancing with a 
smile at the neglected tea-things, she said: 

“And now let me ring for some hot tea for 
you. This must have all got cold while we 
have been talking.” 

** Have you not had your own?” 

“No, 1 did not care for it then. I do 
now.” 

“Then by all means let us have it. It 
will seem homelike to see you pouring out 
tea again.” 

And Mrs. Spinks, after having very un- 
willingly answered the bell, replenished the 
teapot, and left the room with an indignant 
bounce. 

Another half-hour of quiet, rather sad 
conversation, questions and answers on both 
sides; and Clive rose to go, incited so to do 
by his hostess looking at her watch, and say- 
ing, with a frank simplicity which disarmed 
offence: 

** Bernard, I must turn you out. The 
good people here go to bed very early, and 
as I am notin the habit of receiving visitors, 
we must not shock their propriety.” 

** You are the most discreet matron I ever 
saw,” he said smiling as he got up, and 
then wondered to see the rush of violent 

‘painful crimson which covered her face; 
“and when may I see you again?”’ 

“Any day next week.” 

“ This isonly Wednesday! Well ”’—with 
a shrug of his shoulders—‘‘if sooner may 
not be, I will call on Sunday.” 
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“Sunday afternoon then; I go to church 
morning and evening.” 

His eyes twinkled as he saw that she 
would not have him in the evenings; but he 
only said: 

“And you are bent on carrying out your 
resolutions? How I wish I could dissuade 
you! Fancy you companion to some vicivus 
old woman!’ 

“Old women are not necessarily vicious; 
and even if my one were, I might do her 
some good. Viciousness sometimes comes 
from unsoftened trouble; but troubles sym- 
pathized with must soften by degrees. Yes, 
Iam quite resolved, Bernard; and remem- 
ber, you have promised to let me know if 
you hear of anything. Do not mind if it 
sounds humble. I have no pride of that 
sort.’’ 

**T promise,”’ he said, and then he took, 
her hand again and went away, nearly tum- 
bling over Mrs. Spinks, w)j» happened to be 
brushing some crumbs off the oilcloth just 
outside the parlor door. Mrs, Grey did not 
cry again when she was left alone. She was 
not a woman given to crying in general, 
Deep grief seldom finds vent in lamentations, 
and Mrs, Grey had known grief heavier than 
most women. You could not look at her, 
and her face was as calm and unruffled as 
that of a marble statue—you could not see 
her pass, and her step was firmer and more 
upright than many girls’—without feeling, 
there goes one who has in very truth walked 
barefoot over the red-hot plowshares of 
pain, and borne away the wounds deep- 
scored into her woman’s flesh. She never 
spoke of her chief troubles. They yet bled 
too freshly to bear uncovering even to a 
kindly eye; and had it been otherwise, hers 


- Was not a nature which could find solace in 


speech; but those that knew her intimately 
(they were not more than two or three) 
knew that simultaneously with the loss of 
her husband had come other trials, greater 
almost in one sense; trials that had driven 
her from home and friends, and obliged her 
to struggle, poor and unaided, with a churl- 
ish world. Notas churlish perhaps to her 
as to others. There are people who meet 
courtesy and kindness wherever they go, 
without ever appearing to claim it; or seem- 
ing aware that they are treated other than 
the rest of the world. Mrs. Grey:was one of 
them. There was something in the unruf- 
fled dignity of her look and manner which 
inspired respect—something in the beautiful 
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womanliness of her face and appearance 
which won her love and confidence; and the 
world gave her both. A noble woman in 
many things, with a large sweet nature, won- 
derfully guileless and placid; with a wide 
benevolence and an unflurried gentleness 
and gravity, unspeakably refreshing to a 
tired mind, or an overworked body. Nota 
faultless woman by any means—else not 
womanly—but one who had marred her life 
by a great grave error, of which even now 
she was hardly conscious, so rooted was it 
in the nature to which she was born. Pride! 

There are different sorts of pride—some 
common and easily distinguishable, some 
uncommon and very hard to findout. Mrs. 
Grey’s was of the latter sort, and was rather 
a close mantle of reserve which folded round 
her whole being, and at the first breath of 
serious wrong in those she loved, bore her 
away, bleeding inwardly, but sternly and 
impenetrably silent, out of their reach, even 
for penitence or atonement, altogether and 
forever. Do not imagine that she was a 
touchy woman, or quick to take offence. She 
was not. Anger, indeed, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, was not in her nature; 
and when she witnessed it in another, she 


had a way of opening her calm blue eyes, 
with a look of grave surprise and distaste, 


very mortifying to the irascible one. She 
was slow in many things, especially slow to 
suspect evil in those about her; but, once that 
suspicion had been forced on her, she was 
equally slow to relinquish it, and still more so 
to believe others could think evilofher. Nay, 
when that other was one who knew her, 
whom she loved, or in whom she had confid- 
ed, the cruelty and injustice smote on her 
silent heart a blow for which there was no 
healing. She could not defend herself; she 
was too proud. She could not even stoop to 
seek an explanation; and so there was noth- 
ing for her but to put the sinner away, and 
go from him, broken-hearted perhaps, but 
rigidly silent, unrebuking but unexcusing, 
saying, ‘‘ I forgive you;’’ and finding, as Ro- 
chefoucauld says, a charm in that word to 
condone a lifelong horror and avoidance. 

This was a fault, and no light one; but it 
had brought on her such bitterness of pun- 
ishment and sorrow as an angel might have 
wept to see and know incurable; for how 
cure a disease unless you be aware of it? 
and Mrs. Grey, whilst repenting herself 
humbly of many a lighter sin, was still in 
entire and childlike ignorance of this. 

4 


At present, having decided, of her own 
gentle discretion, that a large latitude must 
be made for the ignorance of social customs 
natural to the lower orders, and having, to 
avoid the very faintest breath of scandal, 
dismissed her old friend at the primitively 
early hour of half past eight, she never 
dreamt that the mischief she had affably 
gone out of her way to avoid was already 
done; and did not even awake to the con- 
sciousness that something was amiss with 
her landlady, till after two days’ persistent 
surliness and inattention. Then indeed, 
with a kindly desire to find some excuse for 
the misconduct, she, instead of rebuking, 
cast about in her mind for a reason for it, 
and inquired whether Mr. Spinks was out of 
work; or whether they had received any bad 
news of the daughter who was in service. 

“Out o’ work, ’m?” said the landlady, 
irately, and resenting the blandly-spoken 
words; ‘‘no, but it’s double work as he’ll 
be ’avin’ to do if I’ve to give up lettin’ these 
rooms, as I espect I'll be druv to if things 
don’t halter one o’ these days. No, m’m, I 
aint ’ad no bad news o’ my gurrl, nor am 
like to without she goes to the bad, as isa 
wonder more gurrls doesn’t, with their mis- 
suses a-settin’ of ’em sich examples.” 

‘““Mrs. Spinks,’ said the widow mildly 
(she was getting tired), “‘I am sorry your 
daughter’s mistress is not a nice person. 
You should try and find the girl another. 
Shut the door behind you when you go out, 
if you please; you left it open last time.” 

And Mrs. Spinks went out, and shut the 
door, actually silenced; and joined Spinks, 
who sat mildly smoking and remonstrating 
in the chimney-corner. 

“You mark my word for it, ’ell be comin’ 
to-night agin,’ said Mrs. Spinks, energeti- 
cally. 

But night came on, and another night still, 
and Bernard Clive not making his appear- 
ance, the good woman began to feel an ag- 
grieved sense of disappointment creeping 
over her, and to think that it might be pos- 
sible, despite all that had passed, for her 
lodger to be as uninterestingly respectable 
and well-conducted as any of the other resi- 
dents in Alma Terrace, S. W. 

Judge, then, of her annoyance when, just 
before retiring to rest on Saturday night, 
Mrs. Grey said in her soft and quiet tone: 

“* By the way, Mrs. Spinks, my week is 
up to-day: so I may as well pay you, and 
give you a week’s warning. I shall not re- 
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quire the rooms after next Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” 

“ Ma’am!’’ stammered Mrs. Spinks, draw- 
ing back in almost ludicrous dismay, and 
looking at the silver in that smooth white 
palm as if it were a nest ef vipers to sting. 
“You—you don’t mean as you’re a-thinkin’ 
on leaving, m’m?”’ 

‘Next week. Yes, Mrs. Spinks. Will 
you count the money, and receipt it, if you 
please?”’ 

There was no mistaking that tone. Mrs. 
Spinks took the money, and began to fum- 
ble with it nervously. 

‘I’m sure, m’m, this is most unlooked. I 
Yope as you ’aven’t no complaint to make, 
which if it’s anythink I can remedy—an’ 
that chimney do smoke, I know—I’m sure 
me and Spinks—’’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Spinks. I have no 
complaint to make. If I have not been 
quite at comfortable as I could wish, it is 
doubtless because you have not been accus- 
tomed to lady-lodgers. Is that the receipt? 
Thank you. Good-night.” 

And the lady rose and retired, leaving 
Mrs. Spinks ready to curse her folly in hav- 
img been uncivil to so quiet and regular a 
lodger. 

The good woman was gone to chapel on 
the following day when Clive arrived, ac- 
cording to promise; and going straight into 
the parlor, greeted his friend with the 

on: 

“* You got my letter yesterday?”’ 

“Yes, and I thank you for it. It was 
most kind of you to recommend me.” 

“Kind! O, to Lady Beatrice! Well, I 
think it was; but remember I only hinted 
at you—said you might think of it. [am 
not at all sure you would like her.”’ 

““Why not? You tell me she is young 
and kind-hearted ; from her name, I presume 
her to be a lady—three very pleasant quali- 
fications. The questionis”’ (but she looked 
royally calm as she said it) “whether she 
would like me.”’ 

“Ido not think there is much doubt of 
that—do you? Only tell me, why shouldn’t 
you go to the other?—three nice young girls 
really needing a mother’s care, and no one 
to interfere with—”’ 

“That is out of the question ”’—and she 
spoke with something like agitation—“ I 
will not go where there are young girls, or 
girls at all.” 

‘In the name of patience, why?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


FLINT AND STEEL. 


OFFERED it! Of course she offered it. 
You don’t think for one moment that I 
could have asked her for it, do you?”’ 

* To tell you the truth, my dear fellow, I 
did not think for one moment that you 
could have accepted it. Do I understand 
that you have?” 

“Well, hang it all, Clive! it’s hard if a 
fellow mayn’t accept a loan from his own 
sister, and when it’s forced on him too. I 
declined roundly at first, but she was bent 
on having her own way; and after all, you 
see, she doesn’t want, and can’t touch it 
now, or for the next three years; and before 
then I shall have paid her back, and with 
interest. Linsisted on that. I said, ‘Un- 
derstand, Kitty, if I borrow the use of this 
money now, you must receive five per cent 
for it.’ O, I assure you, I made a point of 
that.”’ 

Clive’s lip curled satirically. He and Dick 
Bellew were sitting over their wine in the 
Bellews’ dining-room after dinner. 

**T have no doubt that argument weighed 
with your sister, only—it is as well to look 
at the dark side of things, you know, Bel- 
lew—what is the good of paying five per 
cent interest, if you can’t return the prin- 
cipal?” 

** But of course I shall return it.” 

When?” 

“O, by degrees. I shall have got settled 
in something by that time. If only that old 
uncle of mine would get me my commission, 
I—’ 

“My dear fellow, you could no more live 
on your pay as an officer than fly. As to 
paying between four and five hundred 
pounds out of it, the notion is simply ab- 
surd. Banish it.’ 

Dick writhed disconsolately, He was 
leaning back in an armchair, with his back 
turned to the table on which the dessert 
still remained, and his legs stretched out to 
the fender. The red firelight, leaping up, 
flickered and flared on his pale face, ruf- 
fled hair, and the strange little lines on his 
brow. 

“Ivs—it’s frightfully hard,’? he mut- 
tered, tugging pettishly at the ends of his 
fair mustache. ‘‘ Whatever did my father 
mean by making such a will? It was a 
shame!’ 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” said Clive, 
looking up from the walnuts which he was 
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peeling with delicately lazy fingers, and 
nibbling while he talked; ‘“‘I suppose your 
father wished to insure the rest of his fam- 
ily against beggary.”’ 

**O, you’re a nice comforter for a man! 
Can’t you tell me any one who would lend 
the money on Kate’s security? You and 
she don’t seem to hit it off well; but I give 
you my word that it’s safe to be handed 
over the very day she gets it.”’ 

**T don’t in the least doubt it.’”’ 

‘And as to interest, of course I'd pay that 
regularly—five, six, even eight, or ten per 
cent, paid up every quarter—eh? Come, 
Clive, I kuow you haven’t it yourself, but 
you must know some one who has.” 

“Possibly Ido; but I should be doing 
you a very unfriendly act if I suggested any 
one. Depend on it, you would not thank 
me for it later.” 

*T shouldn’t! Why not?” 

“Simply because I should be assisting 
you to take a mean advantage of your sis- 
ter’s unthinking generosity. What, Bel- 
lew!’’—the lazy blue eyes suddenly flashing 
out like the glitter of a naked sword—‘“‘ you, 
aman and able to earn for yourself if you 
choose, a man with a widowed mother and 
half a dozen little brothers and sisters, and 
who ought to be the prop and stay of the 
whole family, rob a helpless girl of half the 
little money which, for aught you know, 
may be her sole dependence in time to 
come! Bah! if I were to help you in such 
aselfish cowardly deed, I should despise 
myself as thoroughly as—” 

“As me, I suppose you mean, Say it out. 
O, pray don’t mince words!” cried Dick, an- 
grily; and then the door opened, and Kate 
stood in the opening, with the lamplight on 
her white dress and brow, and on the knot 
of waxlike sweet-smelling narcissus, nestled 
among the rich-colored wavy coils of her 
beautiful hair. 

She was a quick girl, and at the first 
glance saw that something more than a dif- 
ference of opinion was amiss between the 
two young men. Even Clive’s swift change 
from fiery scorn and indignation to languid 
absorption in a walnut, was not instanta- 
neous enough to escape her notice; and 
Dick’s face, always ready to take every 
shade of emotion, was red and quivering 
with angry mortification. Clive “‘ rose’’ to 
the ocvasion. 

** Here is your sister, Bellew,” he said, 
*“come to see why we sit quarrelling over 
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politics in place of responding to the invita- 
tion of that pretty melody from above. I 
assure you I was enjoying it even here, 
Miss Bellew.” 

Kate did not believe him, and barely ac- . 
corded a smile of civility to what she men- 
tally pronounced to be “ palaver.’’ 

**T was looking for you, Dick dear,” she 
said, turning to her brother, ‘I want to 
know about going to the concert to-morrow, 
because William must order the carriage 
this evening. Did you get the tickets?”’ 

She had gone up to her brother and laid 
her hand on his shoulder, with a little ca- 
ressing gesture which said, ‘‘I know that 
abominable man is quarrelling with you, 
and making you angry; but J am here now, 
and with me on your side he can’t go on.” 

Dick got up rather irritably; but when. 
does a man appreciate, or even understand, 
these little outspoken jinesses of love, if 
they come from a mother or sister? Let it 
be a sweetheart indeed—but that is quite 
different. 

‘* What a tease you are, Kitty!’ he said. 
**Yes, I got them; but I don’t think they 
were for to-morrow. They’re in my desk— 
no, you can’t get them. I suppose I must 
go myself. Are you ready, Clive?” 

Ile was following his sister to the door, 
but Clive stopped him with a hand on his 
shoulder. Kate tripped on all unconscious; 
and the young lawyer spoke in a very low 
tone: 

* Bellew, you must excuse my plain 
speaking just now. Iam sure you can see 
the matter for yourself in the same light, 
Look at that child’’—nodding his head in 

+ the direction of the white dress fluttering. 
so lightly up stairs—‘‘ you would never go 
and use her poor little money. I know you. 
better than that.’’ 

“Then I suppose you know that I am 
competent to take care of my sister for my- 
self, thank you,’ retorted Dick; ‘she’s 
rather more to me, I hope, than she is to 
you!’ 

Rather!’ said Clive, lightly. ‘‘ Except 
as your sister, I was not indeed aware that 
she was anything to me.’’ 

“Then don’t stand up for her against 
me. I asked you to do measervice. If 
you wont, I must go to some.one who will, 
that’s all. Let us go up stairs.’’ 

“One moment! You imply that I have 
interfered with your conduct. I acknowl- 
edge it, and apologize for the impertinence. 
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Now we will go up if you like, and I will 
take the opportunity of bidding your mother 
good-by. I must be off before breakfast to- 
morrow.” 

Going!’ cried Dick, turning round, his 
temper quelled in dismay. ‘‘ What’s that 
for? I say, Clive, you’re not going to quar- 
rel with ine, are you?’’ 

**] hope not.”’ 

** T suppose you’re offended because I lost 
my temper, just now,” said Dick, half 
sulkily; ‘ but, you see, a fellow don’t like 
to be dictated to, and told he’s a— By 
Jove! you know that’s too much ”’—heating 
anew at the thought—‘“‘and if it had been 
any other man, I’d—but there! I say, 
Clive ’’—dropping again into the minor key 
—*‘you don’t mean it, I know, and of 
course you cay see for yourself how it is. 
Don’t go and quarrel with a fellow because 
he can’t take your advice in one matter.”’ 

**T always mean all that I say,’’ said 
Clive, coolly. ‘‘I’ve already told you, 
however, that what Is aid was unjustifiable. 
As to quarrelling, that is absurd. I had 
intended going to-morrow. You forget Ive 
got my living to earn.” 

“T wish to heaven I could earn a living 
anywhere,” said Dick, despondently. 
“Look at my old screw of an uncle rolling 
in money, and wont even shell out to— 
Ugh! I’m the most unlucky beggar on the 
face of the earth.” 

He was standing up under the gaslamp, 
his shoulders humped up, his hands in his 
pockets, his light hair rumpled, a thousand 
little lines and wrinkles marring with a 
strange network the young boyish face; the 
bitten ends of his fair mustache drooping 
raggedly over the weak nervous mouth; a 
pitiful picture of wasted youth and antici- 
pated old age, unconscious of its own dis- 
honor. Clive looking down on him, in the 
full vigor of his strength and manliness, 
had something of compassion in the gaze. 
His lips moved with what looked like 
‘Poor wretch!’ but the words themselves 
were ‘inaudible; and just then the two 
younger girls’ voicés were heard on the 
landing above. 

**T should so have liked to go,” said Eve. 
“* Fancy a month at Mentone now, when it 
is so damp and chilly here! Dr. Parish said 
it would do me more good than all those 
nasty tonics; and the Saltrams are so nice, 
and would have treated me quite as a grown- 
up—O Madgie! isn’t it hard?” 


“Awfully!”’ said Madgie’s hearty voice; 
“but mamma says you would want a regu- 
lar outfit; and then the journey! She can’t 
afford it. I suppose she has to give Dick so 
much.” 

** The Saltrams will never ask me again,”’ 
sighed Eve. ‘If only we were not so poor! 
It is well for you who never feel ill ’—and 
then the two girlish voices died away, and 
the men passed into the drawing-room. 

Later in the evening, Kate was just fin- 
ishing a song which Lady Margaret had 
asked for, when Clive’s voice said in her 
ear: 

** Will you give me ten minutes’ conver- 
sation after that is done, Miss Bellew?’’ 

Kate stared. 

“Certainly,” she said, frigidly, and with 
an amount of astonishment in her manner 
which caused Clive to add rather pointedly: 

“Tt is about your eldest brother, or I 
should not presume on such a request.”’ 

“About Dick!’ said Kate, quickly, and 
all her frigidity went. They were alone in 
the back drawing-room, where the piano 
stood. Heavy ruby-colored curtains draped 
the arch which divided them from the rest 
of the company; and through the opening 
one saw a bright glow of lamp and firelight; 
Dick sprawling on the sofa; his mother sit- 
ting near him, with her cup of tea peril- 
ously tilted on her knee; and the juvenile 
trio playing Bezique at the centre table. It 
all looked very bright and comfortable. 
Even Lady Margaret’s somewhat shabby 
black velvet gown assumed a regal gloss and 
richness in the friendly firelight; and Eve’s 
frost-white face and crocus-colored hair 
came out in Pre-Raphaelite relief against 
the bowl of dark green ferns behind her. 
And yet there were shadows and skeletons 
unbidden lurking behind all that glow and 
brightness which made the inner room look 
dark in comparison, and barely threw more 
than a refracted gleam on Kate’s white 
dress and shining eyes, as she turned, her 
pretty dimpled hands still resting the keys, 
her face upraised in eager half-resentful in- 
quiry, to the tall dark figure of the man 
leaning with folded arms upon the instru- 
ment in front of her. 

What about Dick?” 

“Perhaps you will think me very med- 
dling and intrusive in saying anything 
about your brother to you,”’ Clive answered 
in the same low tone; “‘ may I therefore 
ask you to believe that it is as his friend, 
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and because I like him somewhat, and take 
as much interest in him as I can spare from 
my own concerns for any one, that I do so.” 

“] know Dick considers you his friend,” 
said Kate, her fingers tingling. ‘‘ No one 
can help liking him that knows him, and 
then you area sort of cousin—of course you 
can say what you like.” 

“And you will kindly regard it as said in 
confidence?’ He did not smile at Kate’s 
answer, and she stared again. 

“In confidence, Mr. Clive?” 

“Exactly. Your mother has, I believe, 
confidence in me. I simply ask you to have 
it with me in a matter respecting Dick only, 
and for Dick’s sake.” 

«Tf it is for Dick’s sake—” said Kate, an- 
noyed, but glancing wistfully at the reclin- 
ing figure in the outer room—* I suppose— 
Well, Mr. Clive, what is it?” 

He did smile this time. Her reluctance 
to admit to him anything like intimacy, 
and her dread of refusing lest she might 
prejudice Dick, were too childishly mani- 
fest; and she saw the smile, misconstrued 
it, and disliked him more for it. 

“Dick is very heavily in debt, as you 
know, Miss Bellew,”’ said Clive; ‘‘ 1 believe 
it comes to four hundred and eighty pounds; 
and where has it gone, except in folly 
and—’’ 

‘Please don’t talk about Dick’s follies,’’ 
said Kate, sharply. ‘‘ He mayn’t be as pru- 
dent and economical as an old miser of 
ninety. I dare say heisn’t. I shouldn’t 
like him if he were. Please goon. I know 
all about his debts. Perhaps you don’t 
know he is going to pay them all off at once.’’ 

** With your money,” said Clive. ‘‘ Yes, 
he has told me so; and I am hoping to in- 
duce you to change your mind.”’ 

“Change my mind! What 

“And to retract your offer of assisting 
him with that money your aunt left you.” 

Kate was speechless with surprise and in- 
dignation. 

**You propose to lend it to him,” said 
Clive, calmly; “‘have you ever thought 
how he is to repay it, or when?” 

** Of course not. Why, Mr. Clive, I—’ 

** He has now the same allowance as most 
young men in his position—much more 
than I had in my day—and amply sufficient 
for every reasonable want—” 

“Dick says he can’t do upon it, so I think 
you must be mistaken,’”’ said Kate, rebel- 
liously. 
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“Dick has proved he can’t. He has 
already got into debt three times; and your 
mother has cleared him with great difficulty, 
by crippling herself, and depriving her 
younger children of their Rust wants. He 
is now in debt again, and she cannot help 
him. She is not young, and has already 
exposed herself to considerable blame and 
anxiety by outrunning her means for this 
one son. Do you justify your brother in 
this, Miss Bellew?” 

“No!” cried Kate, with a sort of pas- 
sionate sob; ‘‘I—O poor mamma! of course, 
I know how hard it is for her; but J am go- 
ing to pay this. He calls it lending, but it 
isnot. I never want it back. I give it 
him. No one need trouble about his repay- 
ing it—or be afraid of my changing my 
mind,”’ said Kate, haughtily; ‘I don’t 
know anything about law, but I would 
swear or write anything now, and directly I 
am of age—but surely a lady’s word is 
enough!’’ 

**Not always,” said Clive, with perfect 
coolness. ‘‘I am afraid business men 
would, for example, hardly be satisfied with 
it in the present case. You forget that, 
though you call this money yours, it is 
really not yours, but only in trust for you 
till you are of age; and if you were to marry 
it would (unless secured to your private use 
in the marriage settlement) belong to your 
husband, and be at his disposal.” 

**My husband!” cried Kate, half laugh- 
ing; ‘‘one would think he were in existence 
to hear you and Dick. Low do you knowl 
shall ever marry? You talk of contingen- 
cies and probabilities, and would like me to 
behave cruelly and unkindly to darling 
Dick now, because twenty years hence 
there is some remote chance of some one 
else wanting the money which he wants at 
present. I may be a novice in business, 
but I know that is—O, please don’t say any 
more. I can’t think why you, who call 
yourself Dick’s friend, should be taking so 
much trouble to harm him.”’ 

“I don’t suppose you can,” observed 
Clive. ‘‘Pray sit still a moment longer, 
Miss Bellew. My ten minutes are not out 
yet. It is because I call myself Dick’s 
friend that I want to prevent you frum 
harming him.” 

“Mel” Dusk as it was, he saw the in- 
dignant flash in her bright eyes at this 
crowning injury. 

“Yes, you. I have appealed to you for 
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your own sake and your mother’s, but I 
had better have spoken for Dick at once. 
Why should you, Miss Bellew, take advan- 
tage of his extravagance to propose and 
urge his doing a dirty dishonorable act, 
which would Idwer him in the eyes of every 
man of honor? What! you, a lady, witha 
lady’s feelings, and think that a gentleman 
would encourage your brother in taking a 
girl’s money to pay off his debts—and such 
debts as his! If you brought him to such a 
pitch of meanness, he would never recover 
it, or cease to reproach you. Every penny 
you have would follow by degrees, and you 
would see yourself beggared, and your 
brother an idle helpless spendthrift, cut by 
every man worth knowing, and a prey to 
the miserable cads who alone would assist 
him in such an utterly unmanly mode of 
money-raising. There! I have made you 
cry, and when you have dried your eyes you 
will be satisfied with calling mea brute. 
That is always the way with you young 
ladies. However, I can’t helpit. Please to 
forgive me. I knew I should do no good, 
and I’ve done none. Now I am going, and 
I dare say you wont shake hands with me, 
but—” 

“Wait one minute,’’ cried Kate, lifting 
her wet face from the hands in which she 
had hidden it. “I am not crying; and as 
to calling you names—but I hope I am not 
as unjust and discourteous as—”’ 

“As I am, par exemple,’’ put in Clive, 
with a lively recollection of what took place 
on the evening of their first acquaintance- 
ship. ‘Well, I have heard young ladies 
use even as strong expressions as ‘ brute’ 
in regard to people they disliked. But I 
-beg your pardon. Of course, I have no 
right to suppose you could do so.”’ 

It was keen retaliation, and cut to the 
quick; for Kate remembered too, and with 
a misery of shame which he was far from 
guessing, or he had never so spoken. If he 
could but have thought the words without 
saying them; or having said them, if he 
could only have taken them back! The sar- 
eastic retort was hardly out of Clive’s lips 
before he repented it, and was already curs- 
ing his own irritated pride, when Kate stood 
up flushing and paling like one who has re- 
ceived a stinging blow, but speaking with 
more dignity than he had supposed her 
capable of. 

‘Mr. Clive,” she said, looking up at him 
with very childlike simplicity, “I know 
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what you mean. You heard me say some- 
thing very foolish to my brother the day 
you came here. It was wrong of me—hasty 
and uncharitable, but if you are one of a 
large family, you must know that brothers 
and sisters often talk in a thoughtless 
way to each other, and: use strong expres- 
sions without meaning them, which they 
would be very sorry to repeat in earnest. Lf 
I had not thought it impossible you could 
remember or lay weight to such a silly 
speech, I would have apologized for it be- 
fore, as I do now.’’ 

How strangely opposites meet! No two 
women could be more widely unlike than 
Kate Bellew and Averil Grey; and yet 
there was something of the latter’s queenli- 
ness in the junior’s girlish figure as she 
made her little amende. Clive felt it at 
once, and answered in a more subdued tone 
than she had ever heard from him. 

**Tt was I who was wrong, and you have 
rebuked me justly. Of course I know the 
difference between a hasty word in one’s 
own family, and—but it is no use excusing 
myself; only, believe me, if I have disgust- 
ed you by my thin-skinned vanity, I have 
disgusted myself much more.”’ 

Kate believed it, indeed. There was a 
depth of self-contempt in the proud man’s 
tone which moved her own generosity, and 
as he rose to go she checked him with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Let us both forget it, Mr. Clive, and 
think of my brother instead. What you 
said about him was dreadful. I had never 
thought of it in that light. Are you sure 
you meant it?” 

“Every word.” 

**But what shall Ido? His debts must 
be paid, and I have promised—’”’ 

** Will you let me advise you?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“Tell your brother that you find what 
you proposed was impossible, being illegal, 
and that you would not be allowed to carry 
it out. Lf you will give me your word of 
honor, Miss Bellew, to do this, and to resist 
any after effort to induce you to make over 
part or all of your small property for your 
brother’s use, I will pledge you my word 
that all he owes at present shall be settled 
within three months.” 

** Will you really?’ cried Kate, all cold- 
ness forgotten in joy—‘‘ but how? He told 
me you could not—” 

‘Lend him the money? No; I ama 
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poor man myself; but I can manage to pro- 
cure it for him, and on such conditions as 
will oblige him to curtail expenses which 
are ruining him, and force him to exert 
himself a little, as the eldest son of a wid- 
owed mother should be proud to do if he 
has any manliness in him.” 

“You are very hard,” said Kate, wincing; 
“JT beg your pardon, but I love Dick, and 
indeed he is manly. You don’t know 
what a dear good fellow he is. Many young 
men are extravagant at first.” 

“And goto ruin in the end, I dare say; 
but you would hardly call a man hard who 
would prevent his brother from tumbling 
over a precipice, even if he had to give 
him a rough jerk. Do you know why I 
care enough about Dick to try to check 
him? Simply because he has a look of 
some one I loved—my younger brother, who 
went to the bad, and—died in it.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke—some- 
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thing like a quiver about the stern mouth; 
and Kate answered sympathetically: 

“*T will give you my promise, Mr. Clive, 
only save Dick.” 

**TIelp him to save himself, Miss Bellew; 
and now thank you for your long patience. 
We don’t get on prettily together’””—and he 
smiled—“ but even though you mayn’t like 
me, or I you, we will remember that this is 
a bargain, and keep to it accordingly.’’ 

“And I almost did like him for a mo- 
ment,” said Kate to herself, when he had 
joined the others. “I am glad he didn’t 
guess it. A hard discourteous man, whom 
one can’t be kind to. And, after all, he is 
only going to get the money from some one 
who will worry poor Dick; but it is\for 
Dick’s good—and the dear boy is rather 
idle, though I would never let any one hear 
me say s0.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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’Twas then the feelings of the brave were moved, 
And tottering age went forth with joy elate 


To gain the freedom of the land it loved, 
And crush the king it could not venerate, 


Whose deeds tyrannic moved the heart to hate; 
And long will we remember in their runes 

The fair-haired schoolboy working early, late, 
Cleaning old muskets, whistling martial tunes, - 
And making bullets of his mother’s melted spoons, 


And then our precious streamer was unfurled 
By those brave men, whose deeds shall ever be 
Tfonored by every nation in the world; 
And so full many heroes do we see 
In little village histories, and have we 
Full many records of their courage found. 
Go, roam through any aged cemet’ry, 
And there, above some little viny mound, 
Beneath the moss of time, true vestiges abound. 


Their deeds heroic have the minstrel pipes 
Immortalized in heartfelt melodies, 

And honored those to whom the stars and stripes 
Owe their existence, and so proudly fly. 
O, may they ever float beneath the skies 

Of free America, and no dastard hand 
Against the sacred banner e’er arise; 

» But may it uncontaminated stand 
Unto eternity, at Heaven’s divine command! 


New York City, 1875. 
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BEAUTY’S DOINGS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Mamma and I both had been longing for 
a country life for some time, and one spring 
when the birds first commenced to sing in 
the row of consumptive-looking poplars that 
lined our city street, our longings became 
too intense to be resisted, and we decided to 
seek fora ‘“‘home in the grove’’ at once. 
The newspapers were full of advertisements 
of charming rustic cottages in lovely rural 
neighborhoods, where the leaves and birds 
made music all day, and silver brooks made 
love to the nodding daisies and buttercups. 
What vivid imaginations, what poetical 
souls have the real estate brokers! and how 

‘harrowing to such souls the ways of trade 
must be, the dust and turmoil of the city, 
the petty arts essential to sharp bargain- 
ing! Surely, they ought to pass their peace- 
ful elevated lives among the untrodden 
paths of their daisied fields and beside the 
‘murmuring streams! 

We devoted one day to interviewing these 
poetical men of business, and were com- 
pletely bewildered by the variety of charm- 
ing places ready and waiting to be occu- 
pied. They were just the places of our 
imagination, only more beautiful, and rus- 
tic, and flowery, and they were all to be 
sold, or rented under circumstances which 
would make their prices a mere song. There 
were stories connected with some of them 
80 pathetic that they drew tears from my 
eyes. Somebody’s dear old home, sur- 
rounded by ancestral trees, was to be sacri- 
ficed because duty called him at once to 
pork-packing and Chicago. He hadn’t the 
muscle requisite for holding the plow, and 
there were seven orphaned mouths to fill; 
so strangers must gaze at the profile of the 
familiar hill, hear the bees hum in the an- 
cestral trees, and feed the ancestral chick- 
ens, while he suddenly and sadly departed 
with the seven for the far West. They 
always go suddenly, and must sell the old 
homestead at a sacrifice because they must 
sell at once. 

We wanted a cottage—a cottage under 
drooping branches is so romantic—but the 
dear old home surrounded by ancestral trees 
sounded very promising, and as our purse 
wasn’t over full, mamma thought the farm 


might be turned to account. We might hire 
some one to superintend it, and such kind 
of farming is very fashionable. Mamma 
has a great head for planning. It is really 
astonishing what skill she has in saving 
and making the most of money, though 
papa’s family—disagreeable set—shake their 
heads over her management, and wonder 
how she has contrived to spend such a great 
slice out of the fortune papa left her. Did 
she not have those famous Dorking hens, 
that we gave three dollars apiece for when 
we first went into the country, killed, so 
that we needn’t be obliged to buy fresh 
meat when it was so expensive? They 
were such cunning little pets, too, it almost 
broke her heart. 

We went immediately to see this dear old 
home, but did not find it all that fancy 
painted in some respects. As regards the 
ancestral trees, for instance, they were a 
straggling line of willows, ornamented by 
the week’s washing, which hung in the 
most startling curves thereon. Then there 
were other things which Fancy didn’t put 
into her picture. She overlooked the red 
barn directly opposite the front door of the 
mansion, and the woodpiie which reared its 
stately pyramid in the midst of the lovely 
old-fashioned flower garden, where the 
widow’s tears drooped meekly at the feet of 
the brilliant tiger lilies, and the old maid’s 
pinks, pathetic blossoms! were clasped close 
in the embrace of the ambitious chickweed. 

The next day we went to see a cottage 
which, as the advertisement had it, was sit- 
uated at the end of a rose-embowered lane, 
where the birds warbled all day amid the 
leafy branches. But the rose-embowered 
lane seemed to our less poetic imaginations 
like a cart-track across a marsh which was 
bordered now and then by a ragged line of 
alders, and cooled its sickly grasses very 
often in a muddy stream, which ran riot all 
over the rose-embowered neighborhood. 
As for the birds, the poetical writer of the 
advertisement must (as other ambitious but 
reckless poets do) have stimulated his in- 
tellectual and imaginative powers by the 
use of opium or absinthe until there was 
nothing left of him but imagination, and so 
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the lively tones of the bullfrogs, who were 
hailing spring with a spirit which I never 
heard equalled, seemed to him like those of 
heavenly larks and tuneful thrushes. The 
cottage itself was of the style usually inhab- 
ited by festive foreigners, and we thought, 
on the whole, that we shouldn’t care to 
purchase, 

We suffered many disappointments of the 
same kind, but persevered, until at last we 
found a place which we thought might do. 
The house wasn’t a cottage, but it was 
small, and rather picturesque in style. It 
wasn’t as beautifully draped in old moss- 
covered branches as we desired, nor did it 
command such a paradisiacal view of rivers 
and hills, and meadows and distant spires, 
as the house of our earlier imagination had 
done, but we had grown less fastidious, 
Our enthusiasm over the dear delightful 
country was somewhat cooled. But there 
were trees there, and they waved_beauti- 
fully in the sweet winds. There was al- 
ways a pleasant sound of leaves, which is 
the dreamiest, most beautiful sound in the 
world; and the birds sang, too, from morn- 
ing until night. Far away was a line of 
purple hills, and nearer was a pretty view 
of the clustering roofs and spires of the 
village. There was a bit of lawn in front 
of the house—so nice for croquet when 
one’s gentleman friends came out from 
town !—a prettily planned flower garden on 
the south side; on the other side the richly 
cultivated lands of a farmer neighbor, and 
at the back a field. Is there anything so 
like heaven in this world as a field, with its 
peace, its fragrance, its breezes, its dew, 
and daisies, and buttercups, and birds’- 
nests, its cool grass, and gipsey brooks that 
sparkle and sing whether the skies frown or 
smile? Mamma and I were both in rap- 
tures over the field. 

“Now, if we only had a cunning little 
Alderney cow, with a bell on her neck that 
would tinkle through the stillness, how ro- 
mantic and lovely it would be!” said I, 
clasping my hands enthusiastically. 

*“Yes indeed,’ said mamma, “so it 
would. The place would look twice as pic- 
turesque with a cow standing meditatively 
in the deep grass. There are always cows 
in field pictures.” 

“Taint me t’will be milkin’ the baiste,” 
observed Mary Ann, our maid-of-all-work, 
pleasantly. She objected to the country, 
because ‘‘ wun saw the face of a Christian 
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so sildom, and the bogs and fields were so 
screechin’ lonesome.”’ 

“* Of course not,’’ said mamma, decidedly; 
‘*we must have a boy to take care of her. 
One can hardly do without a boy in the 
country. Iam determined to have a vege- 
table garden, and we shall want him to take 
care of that, too,’’ 

Just at this point a cute-looking country- 
man came along, stopped still in front of 
our gate, and after regarding us thought- 
fully for a few moments, remarked: 

** You didn’t want to buy a cow, I s’pose, 
did you, marm?”’ 

Why he spoke in the past tense is a 
mystery. 

“T think of purchasing a cow,” said 
mamma, with dignity. 

“Wall, then, I reckon I’ve got the very 
critter you want—a reg’lar fancy anermil, 
white as milk but for afew red spatters, 
She’s an Alderney, and gives real yaller 
cream, besides bein’ the pootiest, cleanest- 
shaped little cow youeversee, The fact is, 
she’s too fancy for my farm, and I don’t 
feel as if I could afford to keep such a val- 
erable piece of stock long with my common 
breed. Her beauty aint nothin’ to me, yer 
know, but would set off a ’stablishment like 
yours amazin’.”’ 

“Is she areal Alderney?” asked mamma, 
with interest. 

“Wall, if you don’t bleeve what I tell 
you about her, you jest step into my wagon, 
you and the young miss, and I’ll take you 
over to my farm in no time, and you can see 
for yourself. The wagon aint a very fancy 
affair, but it’s clean, and the best folks here 
rides in the same kind sometimes,”’ 

Mamma consented to go, and as for me, I 
could hardly wait to see the ‘‘ pooty clean- 
shaped anermil.,”’ 

We found her tied to a stake, and with 
rather a dejected expression of countenance; 
but she was a beauty. 

“O mamma,” said I, “she doesn’t look 
like a real cow at all, but like one of Rosa 
Bonheur’s beauties. What a lovely, slen- 
der aristocratic shape she has! what expres- - 
sive eyes! what sensitive highbred nostrils! 
See how daintily she steps! and was there 
ever anything so pretty as her colors— 
cream-white, and that lovely dark red, like 
the red in a stained window, more than 
anything else? The expression of her face 
isn’t so stupid and meek as that of most 
cows.’’ 
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She did, indeed, look like a cow of spirit 
and fire, and mamma was as much in love 
with her as I was, though she very pru- 
dently withheld her admiration until after 
the bargain was made. The farmer asked 
an enormous price for her, and mamma 
thought she had better look about and see 
what she could get another Alderney for, 
before making any decision; but he assured 
her that there were several people talking 
about buying the cow, and unless she made 
haste she would be likely to lose her. “ It 
wasn’t ’coz he was anxious about sellin’ of 
her, that he had spoken to her,’ he said, 
“but only ’coz some lady ought to have 
her; she was a real lady’s anermil, that 
was a fact.’’ 

Hie came down a few dollars in his price, 
he was so sure that a lady ought to have 
hér, and the bargain was made at once. 
The cow was driven home, and a sheepish- 
looking boy, who was recommended to us 
as ‘bein’ real faithful, though he wasn’t 
drivin’,’’ was engaged that very day as cow 
compeller. O, how pretty this field looked 
with her in it, and how pretty she looked 
in the field! The tall daisies nodded against 
her sleek sides; the buttercups looked yel- 
lower as they nestled round her white feet; 
and as soon as she came, almost, she gar- 
landed her horns beautifully by hooking 
them into a clematis vine which crept from 
tree to tree in a far corner of her domain. 
Surely there never was such a poetical cow. 

The boy didn’t promise to be so rare a 
treasure. Ie was a freckled-face urchin of 
fourteen or thereabouts. cross eyes 
gave him a cute wide-awake expression 
which was contradicted by his listless man- 
ner and heavy gait. Ie was decidedly non- 
committal, and seemed to find the employ- 
ment of punching frogs much more engag- 
ing than that of planting squashes and 
beans, though he professed to know a heap 
about “‘ raisin’ garden sarse.’’ We and our 
belongings seemed to amuse him wonder- 
fully, and when he first gazed upon our 
beautiful cow he indulged first in a low 
whistle, then in a prolonged fit of laughter. 

“What is it, Erastus?’ I questioned, 
gravely. 

“Nothin’, miss,” he responded, with 
sudden solemnity; but I noticed afterwards 
that whenever his eyes rested on that cow 
they had a certain knowing twinkle in them 
which was very puzzling. ‘She'd orter 
have a bell onto her,”” he remarked, when I 
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produced the most musical bell that could 
be found anywhere in that region, and or- 
dered it to be hung on Beauty’s neck. We 
named her Beauty because we couldn’t 
think of any other name that would suit her 
80 well. 

“Why?” I asked, for I was curious con- 
cerning the ideas of Erastus. * 

**So you can know where she is,’’ he re- 
plied, grinning. ‘* There’s anold bach, Mr. 
Griswold, that owns that grain field, and 
he’s dretful pertickler.”’ 

“What if he is ‘dretful pertickler,’ and 
what has Beauty’s bell to do with his grain 
field, I should like to know?” 

Tle grinned knowingly, but all the answer 
he gave was “‘coz.”” Afterwards I found 
out what he meant. 

“Mamma,” said I, ‘‘there’s a horrid old 
bachelor living in that great ugly house 
next ours. Ido hope that he wont call on 
us.”’ 

“Don’t talk so, child; they say he’s im- 
mensely rich,”’ said she, reprovingly. 

I laughed scornfully. ‘* What if he is 
rich?—an old bachelor farmer, ignorant and 
rough, of course. I shouldn’t fancy him at 
all for a papa-in-law.”’ 

Beauty’s bell tinkled softly and sweetly 
through the field, and for a few bright days 
she seemed to take great delight in her new 
quarters; and it is small wonder that she 
did, for there never was a more perfect cow 
paradise. There were great fragrant patches 
of pink and white clover scattered all over 
it; a brook, bordered with sweet yellow 
cowslips, trailed its coo] water through the 
grasses, and the elm trees drooped their 
branches very low, making a complete shel- 
ter from the noonday sun. But we were 
obliged to admire Beauty from a distance. 
She didn’t take kindly to caresses at all, 
but shook her horns at you with the most 
charming playfulness if you attempted to 
approach her. She also objected strongly 
to being milked, and Erastus spent several 
hours every night and morning between 
her fastidious ladyship and the milkpail. 

**T’m scared of her, that’s a fuct,’’ he 
used to say when reproached for his slow- 
ness, 

“And sure it’s no wonder,’? Mary Ann 
would reply, sympathetically. ‘She's a 
wild-lookin’ spalpeen. Me mother, God 
help her, was hooked wonce by one of them 
wild baistes in the ould counthry. She 
tossed her right plump onto a cabbage, and 
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she didn’t get her mimory for some time 
wid the jar. This Beauty’ll be sarvin’ 
some of yez the same way.”’ 

I was indignant. Beauty was very play- 
ful, to be sure, but there was no more 
wicked intent in her antics than in those of 
akitten. Still, I preferred to have the wall 
between me and her, and enjoyed her pic- 
turesque loveliness more from the window 
than atanearer view. She gave little milk, 
but it was rich and yellow like cream, as 
her former owner had assured us; and 
though I was somewhat disappointed that I 
could not make a pet of her, and string 
daisy chains about her neck, such as cows 
wear in lovely rural pictures, I was very 
proud of her, and so was mamma. All our 
city friends, who found it delightful to come 
out and see us, of course, went into rap- 
tures over her. Mr. Dreamer the poet was 
inspired to write some lovely verses by the 
slow soft tinkle of her bell in the dewy twi- 
light air; and Mr. Palette the artist made a 
charming picture of her standing medita- 
tively under the shadow of anelm. It was 
not long, however, before she wearied of 
the peaceful monotony of the field, and 
took a fancy to go aroving. The wall was 
strong, and not remarkably luw, so though 
Beauty’s bell was still for some time, and 
she was not to be seen from the house, we 
hadn’t the slightest anxiety as to her where- 


abouts. She was probably chewing her cud | 


in some cool shadow at the further end of 
the field. Erastus was in the garden hoeing 
peas, but before night he left his work and 
came slowly toward the door. 

“Caouw’s gone,’’ said he, grinning pro- 
vokingly. 

“The cow’s gone?” said mamma. ‘* What 
do you mean?” 

“She aint nowheres in the field, so I 
s’pose she’s leapt over the fence and gone 
off.”’ 

“Why, she couldn’t do that,” said I. 
“She must be hidden in the tall grass, or 
under a tree.” 

“Shall I go after the caouw?” he asked, 
paying no heed to my remark. 

“Certainly,” said mamma; “ go and find 
her. She must be somewhere in the field 
though.” 

He grinned again, and set off leisurely 
down the road, never even glancing towards 
the field. I went out on a tour of inspec- 
tion, but she was nowhere to be seen. She 
must have “leapt the fence and gone off,” 
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sure enough, I thought. We waited anx- 
iously for the return of Erastus, but he did 
not appear until after nine o’clock, and 
then he came without Beauty. 

“Couldn’t find her nowheres,” he said; 
and he had walked as much as ten miles in 
search of her. 

“Somebody has 
wringing my hands. 

“Lor, no,’’ said Erastus, with one of his 
exasperating grins; “there aint nobody in 
these parts t’would steal a caouw. She’s 
jest gone off, that’s all.’ 

He thought that was enough. 

‘He is such a slow stupid boy, one could 
not expect that he would find her. We will 
send a man on the search in the morning, if 
there is one to be found in the town,” said 
mamma, 

“*Men is all hoein’ and plantin’,”’ ob- 
served Erastus, not at all moved by this low 
estimate of his powers. 

But no man was needed, afterall. Bright 
and earlyin the morning a circus troupe, 
with prancing horses and plumes, and red- 
coated riders, moving to a band of brassy 
music, came along the street, and, walking 
demurely beside the elephant, as if she had 
joined the company, was our lost Beauty. 
Erastus was sent in hot haste to let down 
the bars and drive the ambitious beast into 
her own quarters; but he was stoutly re- 
sisted by a crowd of officious spectators, 
who believed that she did indeed belong to 
the company, and that he was a thief. A 
lively scene ensued. Small boys, who saw 
tickets to the show as a reward for active 
service to the company, in their mind’s eye, 
were especially valiant in the fight. There 
was a perfect din of shrieking and shout- 
ing, for Erastus, for once, was “ drivin.” 
The stately procession fell woefully out of 
order, The leaders swore, the ponies 
pranced. Beauty ran first one way, then 
another, headed always by a pursuer or a 
defender, and once her horns came in vio- 
lent contact with the sides of the elephant, 
who roared so in consequence that the peo- 
ple in the neighboring village thought there 
was an earthquake, and were half dead with 

fright. Mary Ann’s Irish blood was up, 
and, in spite of all we could do, she had 
joined the affray, and was having a lively 
game of fisticuffs with one gallant youth of 
the village, while Erastus was rolling over 
and over on the ground, in active skirmish 
with another. A dreadful report was 


stolen her!” said I, 
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spread abroad. Men armed with clubs 
came running from every direction; the 
women screamed, and still the clephant 
poured forth his melodious volume of noise, 
so no words of remonstrance could be 
heard. But at last, by the almost super- 
human efforts of two wide-awake clowns, 
who descended from their seats of honor to 
the scene of action, and a gentlemanly- 
looking young man on horseback, who 
seemed to belong neither to the circus nor 
to the village, the disturbance was quelled. 
Beauty was penned behind the bars, and 
the procession moved on, though in less 
tranquil order. The vanquished youths 
dispersed with a very sheepish air, Erastus, 
with derisive fingers playing significantly 
on his bleeding nose, looking after them, 
and Mary Ann shaking her fists threaten- 
ingly in their direction, the young man 
on horseback looking very much amused. 

We sent immediately for workmen to add 
another rail to the fence, in order to make 
it too high for Beauty’s gymnastic feats. 

“It wont do no good,” said Erastus, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ Mr. Griswold says how she ought 
to have a yoke onto her horns, she’s such a 
dreadful breechy thing.”’ 

** What is a breechy thing?’ we won- 
dered; but we paid no heed to his remark. 

“Mr, Griswold is that horrid old bach- 
elor,” said I. “I wish he would attend to 
his own affairs, and let me alone.’’ 

The next day the circus man gave us a 
call, demanding money for damages made 
on his elephant by some wild animal that 
we kept running about loose in the streets, 

“Wild animal, indeed!’ said mamma, 
‘We keep nothing but a little Alderney 
cow, which you can see quietly feeding in 
her own enclosure, at the back of the 
house.”” And she refused to pay anything, 
of course. 

* Whatever it is, marm, it has given my 
big elephant a severe wound in the side, 
and I am losing a great deal in consequence 
of his inability to perform,”’ said he, per- 
sistently. 

And rather than to liave any trouble with 
him, mamma paid him half the sum he de- 
manded, and he went his way. 

The addition to the wall was speedily 
made, and after that, for a few days, we 
spent more quiet hours, and were begin- 
ning to hold Beauty in as high esteem as 
ever. She never even looked in the direc- 
tion of the street, but fed quietly on the 
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clover, waded in the brook, or reposed 
dreamily under the trees, But one un- 
happy morning, when Erastus had gone 
strawberrying, and mamma had just taken 
the train for the city, missing the tinkle of 
her bell, and being unable to see her any- 
where, I rushed for the field, and found 
that she had torn off the top rail of the 
fence with her horns, and was tramping 
Mr. Griswold’s grain with high glee. It 
was a beautiful field of grain. Passers-by 
stopped to view it, it rustled so brightly in 
the sunshine; it was so rich and strong, 
and so early in the feather; and the wind 
singing songs in it under my window lulled 
me to sleep every night. Now, what a ruin 
was that portion which Beauty had tram- 
pled! I was in despair. What could I do? 
I was afraid to run after her myself, and 
there was no man in sight, Suddenly an 
angry voice called out from the top of the 
hill, and a stone, thrown violently at the 
cow, came very near hitting one of her 
sleek sides, 

“*Tt’s that dreadful old bachelor!’ came 
into my mind, as a man in a rustic straw 
hat appeared in view. 

“How dare you throw stones at that 
cow?”’ I demanded, forgetting everything 
in my sudden anger. 

But never heeding my furious speech, he 
threw another stone, which did hit her, 


‘though it was not large or sharp enough, I 


discovered afterwards, to inflict anything of 
a@ wound, 

**Stop immediately!’ I cried, threaten- 
ingly, tapping the rail on which I was lean- 
ing with my parasol handle. 

“If this beast isn’t kept out of my grain, 
I wont answer for her life,” came in good 
round tones from the distance. 

** Don’t you dare to touch her again!” I 
shouted, though it was quite needless to 
shout, as he was approaching very near me, 

I recognized the gentlemanly-looking 
young man of the circus affair, and became 
somewhat confused. 

“If she isn’t—’ he commenced, in an 
angry manner; then, having a full view of 
me for the first time, he stopped, with a 
look of dismay. ‘‘I beg your pardon. I 
thought it was the boy,” he said, remov- 
ing his hat politely. 

I could hardly keep from laughing, though 
I was still angry, and anxious for Beauty's 
safety, after being struck by that ugly 
stone. He saw the laughter in my eyes I . 
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suppose, for he looked relieved, and burst 
into a peal of laughter, himself. I regarded 
him with chillingdignity. Beauty was con- 
tentedly feeding on the grain. 

**T should like very much to get my poor 
cow home if she isn’t killed,”” I remarked, 
after a little silence. I wouldn’t say that I 
was sorry for the destruction of his grain 
then. 

A gleam of amusement lighted his face. 
*T don’t think she is harmed in the least,’’ 
he said coolly. ‘I should be very sorry if 
she were, but I am not sure that I shall not 
harm her, if I find her here again.” 

**So you remarked before,” I said. 

Tle smiled, but reddened furiously. Iwas 
considering how I should get Beauty home, 
but just then a dog came barking toward 
her, and she settled the matter herself, by 
jumping over the fence into her own abode. 
I made a hasty retreat, aware that he was 
following me with apologies of some kind, 
but I pretended that I didn’t hear a word. 
I was afraid of the cow, for she was in a 
lively mood, and was shaking her horns very 
playfully. After that, we had her securely 
tied toa stake, and I must say I enjoyed 
my rambles in the field much better under 
these circumstances. 

Mr. Griswold called at the house one even- 
ing, but I had a fearful headache and didn’t 
go down tosee him. Mamma scolded me 
well for it, afterwards. 

“Why, he’s a perfect gentleman,” said 
she, “‘ and is of the old aristocratic Griswold 
family at Charlesford. He hasspent several 
years in Europe, and his manners are ele- 
gance itself. He admired your sketches 
very much, and do you know he is the very 
one that I saw standing under the maple 
tree the other evening, to listen to your 
singing. They call him anold bachelor, but 
he can’t be thirty-five.”’ 

didn’t find his manners so elegant,” 
said I, 

‘And I am sure he didn’t find your man- 
ners elegant. I am so distressed when I 
think of Beauty’s raid on his grain field, and 
your encounter with him there. I ought to 
have apologized, but I hadn’t the courage 
to do so.” 

The next day was Sunday. Mamma 
wasn’t well, and I went to church alone. 
On my way home Mr. Griswold joined me, 
or at least, we found ourselves walking side 
by side, accidentally, and he accompanied 
me to our door. But we didn’t get on very 
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well, I felt constrained and embarrassed I 
hardly knew why, then I thought of the 
stone he threw at Beauty, and his rude 
threat concerning that adored beast. He 
seemed rather embarrassed, too, switched 
the heads off the wayside daisies with his 
cane, and seemed to wish to say something 
which he cozld not put into speech. He 
was a handsome man, or rather a fine-look- 
ing one, with clearcut features a splendid 
head, and eyes that smiled pleasantly when 
they looked at you, whether his lips moved 
orno. I could net help liking him in spite 
of myself. He lingered a while at the gate, 
but I did not ask him to come in, and I 
laughed afterwards to think with how much 
more dignity and ceremony we parted than 
the occasion required. After that I met 
him occasionally in my walks, and some- 
times we stopped to exchange a few words, 
We remarked what a charming day it was, 
how beautifully the corn was growing, how 
warm it had been yesterday, and made other 
conversation of like interest and profundity. 
Then a gleam of amusement would mingle 
with my embarrassment, and a deeper dis- 
tress would show itself through his. Why 
we were so much embarrassed in each other’s 
society I could not tell, I was by no means 
a timid, or bashful young woman, having 
seen a good deal of the world for one of my 
years, and I noticed that he was perfectly 
at his ease with other young ladies a thou- 
sand times grander than I. Several of the 
boarders at Green Springs came over to our 
church, people he had known in the city, 
and the feminine portion of the party always 
seemed very anxious to meet him after the 
service. He was almost awkward with me, 
but his manner with them was cool and 


dreamed her grave cow dreams in the shad- 
ow of leafy branches. Wild strawberries 
ripened in the field; wild roses opened their 
starry cups against the wall; the clematis 
vines that twined round the trees by the 
brook, were showered with great clusters of 
white blossoms, The midsummer wind sang 
softly in the grass, and drew the richest 
dreamiest music from Mr. Griswold’s slowly 
gilding grain, just on the other side of the 
wall. I spent the greater part of my days 
there, dreaming or poring over a book under 
the great elm tree. . 

One morning I was seated there as usual, 
deep in one of Hawthorne’s romances, when 
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elegant. 
Beauty, tied to her stake, ate clover or 


suddenly a strange noise greeted my ears. 
I looked up and there was Beauty just in 
the act of jumping over the fence into that 
frecious grain again. She had broken the 
cord which bound her tothe stake, had 
lifted the top rail from the fence with her 
horns, and was taking a leisurely promenade 
through the splendid feathery forest. 

I jumped up with acry of dismay. Eras- 
tus was absent, of course, he always was 
absent when he was wanted, and the cow 
left to herself, would not be likely to leave a 
handful of the grain untrampled. 0, if I 
could only drive her out myself, before she 
did any more harm, before she was discov- 
ered by Mr. Griswold. I never felt less 
amiably disposed toward the beast than I 
did at that moment. I could have seen a 
stone ‘hit her with the utmost calm. I 
longed to be able to reach her with one from 
my ewn hand, and in my excited imagina- 
tion I was rapidly sending her towards the 
butcher’s shop. She was not to be tolerated 
any longer if she was pretty. In my calmer 
moment, I was afraid to approach her, she 
had such an ugly habit of shaking her horns 
at one, and Erastus reported that she had 
tossed him over a wall on them once. But 
I forgot my fears now, and arming myself 
with a long stick I climbed thé fence and 
ran valiantly after her. She was absorbed 
in feeding, and did not heed my footsteps. 


I shouted at her, placing myself at her head 
in order to make her turn and go back in the 
same direction from which she came. If 
she had jumped over the fence she could 
jump back again. I waved my stick threat- 
eningly, but instead of turning, she ran furi- 
ously towards me. [ felt a quick sharp pain 
in my side, was conscious of being hurled 
into the air, and knew no more until I 


opened my eyes and found myself in Mr, 
Griswold’s arms with my head leaning quiet- 
ly on his breast, but I was too dizzy, and 
weak, and stunned, to be startled at my 
position. 

‘Go for the doctor as fast as ever you 
can, John,” I heard him say, but I attached 


no meaning to his words. I had nothought 
that the doctor was sent for on my account. 

I glanced once into his face, then closed 
my eyes wearily again, content to remain 
where I was without asking any questions. 
I know that he was carrying me in those 
strong arms, but whither, I did not know 
or care. I don’t think I could have spoken 
or moved. 
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With a kiss I came to life, however, like 
the enchanted maiden in the Sleeping Palace. 

** Tf she should die,’? he murmured, anx- 
iously, and bending over me his lips touched 
my forehead. I felt the warm blood surg- 
ing into my face, and looked into his eyes 
with a sudden start. 

He started, too, but as if with a joyful 
surprise. 

‘** You are better,” hesaid. ‘“‘ Thank God 
for that, you were only faint. Do you suf- 
fer, are you in pain? 

“No,” I found voice to say, and I was so 
strangely, idiotically happy that I smiled. 

He carried me into the house, his house, 
as that was the nearest, and the doctor came 
bustling and breathless, Then I remem- 
bered, but it seemed like a dream, long ago 
and dim, that Beauty had tossed me on her 
horns, and a suspicion that the doctor had 
come to see me, and that I might be serious- 
ly hurt, had such an effect on me that I 
went off into a dead faint again. 

When I came to myself the second time, I 
found mamma bending over me, anxiously, 
and Mary Ann somewhere near, energetical- 
ly denouncing that ‘‘haythen savage iv a 
cow.” Mr. Griswold was there, too, and 
when I met his eyes my face grew crimson. I 
sat up and proposed to go home immediately. 

**Not quite yet, dear,’”’ said mamma, 
“you are hardly able.” 

““No,”’ said the doctor, “ she isn’t much 
hurt, but it will take her nerves a good while 
to recover from the shock. I should advise 


her to keep perfectly quiet for two or three 
hours at least.”’ 


I declared that I felt perfectly well, only’ 
for a little dizzy feeling in my head, and a 
little soreness in my side, but I remained on 
my sofa as I was bidden, and we grew very 
merry together. Mr. Griswold insisted on 
our taking dinner with him, and we accepted 
his invitation, as we could not well do other- 
wise under the circumstances, but I was 
very uncomfortable under his gaze, remem- 
bering my journey in his arms from the 
field to the house, 

Mamma and Mrs, Grover the housekeep- 
er, a ladylike elderly person, were soon on 
very good terms, and she was anxious for 
mamma to inspect her dairy. While they 
were gone on this errand Mr. Griswold and 
I were left alone. 

I looked out of the window and saw Beau- 
ty standing innocently amid the buttercups 
under his favorite tree. 
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“© that dreadful cow,’”’ I said, “‘I never 
desire to see her again.” 

“T cannot feel like calling her that, since 
you are safe and your injuries were so 
slight.” 

I looked inquiringly into his face. I cer- 
tainly had not expected him to be Beauty’s 
champion. 

‘If it had not been for Beauty, I should 
never have known you,” hecontinued, ‘If 
you had not followed her into my grain field, 
Ishould have started for Europe the next 
week. I staid because I hoped—” he paused 
as if in doubt what to say next. 

Of course I tried to look surprised, and 
pretended that I hadn’t the most distant 
idea what he meant, but it was all in vain. 
I could only drop my eyes and blush with 
the most provoking consciousness, and when 
mamma and Mrs. Grover returned, I had 
just promised to become Mrs. Griswold. 

**T am going to send that dreadful cow to 
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the butcher to-morrow,” said mamma, with 
decision that night when we were under our 
own roof once again. 

‘* No, indeed, mamma,”’ I exclaimed, “I 
feel greatly indebted to her. I am very, very 
happy, and itis all Beauty’s doings. Mr. 
Griswold says that he has a back pasture 
two or three miles away, where she can 
roam at her own sweet will, and not harm 
any one. A tenant of his lives near, who 
can milk her, and you will not be likely to 
see her again, unless you wish to do so.” 

Afterwards, I explained, and she received 
my explanation very complacently. In the 
fall we were married, and in our beautiful 
grain field I have a cow just as picturesque 
and pretty as Beauty, and of a much more 
tranquil and amiable disposition, The only 
unpleasant news we hear from her is from 
small boys who go berrying expeditions 
and who have lively experience with her 
horns. 


CHAPTER I. 

A WHITE-COVERED baggage wagon, 
drawn by slow-footed oxen, was ascending 
the uneven mountain path. Four or five 
men walked by the wagon, one of them 
wielding his heavy whip in monotonous 
motion just over the backs of the animals, 
and whistling softly to himself. 

Afar down the path, not having com- 
menced the ascent, were two gentlemen and 
a lady, all on horseback. There was that 
in their appearance which betokened the 
higher cultivation of the East—which 
showed them strangers in this semi-civiliza- 
tion of far Missouri. 

Their faces showed the relationship be- 
tween them—that of father, son and daugh- 
ter. The same look of pride, yet unmingled 
with coldness, could be detected in the con- 
tour of the three faces, in the pose of head 
and neck. 

Marion Salisbury, tired of listening tothe 
plans of her father and brother, turned her 
horse a little aside, and let him bite at the 
shrubs that caught at his rider’s dress. 
With face turned toward the westering sun- 
light, she lifted her hat to let the low-breath- 
ing breeze cool the forehead heated by the 
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long ride. That motion revealed the queen- 
ly head that had made one of the attractions 
in many a Boston drawing-room. That 
mouth, with its short upper lip, 80 capable 
of the sweetest as well as the most sarcastic 
curve, was now quiet with a sweetness that 
seemed half of hope and half of regret. Ter 
brown eyes did not wander, they were fixed 
in that gaze which betrays that the soul is 
not where the eye resteth. 

*“*T was tired; there is chance here for 
ages of rest,” she was thinking. “I was 
sick of the pleasures which could not enchain 
me; I believe here I may come to long for 
them, but not until months have passed, and 
I grow weary of solitude, as now of society.” 

A sigh from the plains swept over the 
girl’s cheek; on its breath was the long me- 
lodious cry of some bird whose note was 
strange and inexpressibly sweet to the girl 
who listened, 

“The sweetest welcome I could have 
had,’”’ murmured Marion, her eyes drooping 
with some unaccustomed moisture as she 


heard. 


“Of what are you dreaming?” cried Wal- 
ter Salisbury, turning in his saddle, and look- 
ing at his sister.’ “Come, buckle on thy 
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endurance, and try the mountain with us, 
Marion. Our baggage is rattling down the 
other side by this time. Let us enter the 
town in grand cavalcade, behind our goods 
and chattels.” 

Mr. Salisbury was already somewhat in 
advance, and Marion turned her horse up 
the path by the side of her brother, who 
looked with questioning glance at her face. 

You are not still mourning the loss of 
our fortunes, Marion? You are not sorry 
that you came with us?” 

** Neither the one nor the other, Walter,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘You detected a melancholy 
about me, did you? It is trueI do not feel 
joyous just at this moment. The penetrat- 
ing beauty of this hour does not make me 

” 

“T confess to feeling a little sentimental, 
myself,’ said Walter, with a slight laugh. 
“If I were a painter now, I could fill my 
memory with such rare sketches as should 
make me master of all the beauty-lovers of 
the world. Floyd should take this trip. I 
wish I had persuaded him to come.” 

A quick glance from his blue eyes told 
him that that name had no visible effect 
upon Marion. 

** Was it really only a flirtation, after all?’ 
he said, in great earnestness. 

She did not laugh; had she done so he 
would have suspected her sincerity. The 
brown eyes turned calmly upon him, the 
reposeful mouth said quietly: 

“Hardly a flirtation, Walter. 


People are 
apt to call very common-place friendships 
by that name.” 

* You are very cool about it,’”” was the re- 


sponse. “But I know Floyd’s face used to 
light up strangely at mention of your name, 
considering the commonplaceness of the 
affair.”’ 

Marion stooped to hold her bridle more 
securely. If any expression other than in- 
difference came to her face, it was seen by 
no one. 

*“The most unaccountable thing is a 
woman,’’ muttered her brother, whose pet 
hope had been that his friend Floyd and his 
sister might love each other. . 

Taking their own time and way, went the 
horses, their heads drooping as they toiled 
onward. 

“* What would the charming Mrs. Levallie, 
and the charming Misses Levallie say, could 
they see you and I now!” cried Walter, 
swinging his broad hat to dissipate the crim- 
son from his face. 
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** Lily hands upheld in holy horror,’’ said 
Marion. 

**Seraphic ejaculations of pity! Bah! it 
is for those one cares when one loses fortune. 
It,is too humiliating to think of.’’ 

“Let us, then, not think of it,’ said 
Marion. ‘See, father is beckoning from 
the top of the path. Spur on, Walter, and 
T ll come at my leisure. You'll not be out 
of the sound of my voice.”’ 

*Guerillas are quiet just at present, so 
Tll obey you; and he hastened on, and 
soon Marion could hear the faint sound of 
their voices as they talked, and awaited 
her. 

The winding path was embowered with 
tall trees, and their meeting branches made 
deep the shade; a shadow so refreshing that 
Marion longed to stay, though their new 
home awaited them in the town lying the 
other side of the mountain they were 
crossing. 

Holding too loosely the reins, not minding 
where her horse stopped, the animal, tired 
with his long journey, and unused to such 
kind of travel, went sleepily and carelessly 
on, glad as his mistress of the cooling shade, 

An unnoticed hole in the path caught the 
front feet of the horse. Before he could re- 
cover himself, he fell, pinning Marion’s 
dress under him, but leaving her uninjured. © 

She struggled to rise. She saw that the 
horse had severely injured his leg, and could 
not rise without assistance. Falling back 
helplessly, she had opened her lips to call 
her father and brother, when a movement 
among the greenery arrested for the instant 
the words. Ideas of guerillas flashed 
through her mind, but the next breath, a 
man had parted the boughs, and stepped 
into the path, his gun in his hand, his game- 
bag over his shoulder. 

“Allow me to assist you,” he said, coming 
to her side, with that deference which can 
never be faithfully feigned. 

The first glance assured Marion, and she 
had never received aid with less thought of 
fear, never met a gentleman in any parlor 
more a gentleman than she immediately — 
felt this man to be. e 

“IT lingered behind my party,” she said, 
as he stooped to free her drapery, ‘‘ and have 
been a very careless driver for the last half 
hour.” 

‘And your horse will rue the day,’’ he 
said, gently touching the helpless foot; ‘‘ he 
has broken his leg.”’ 
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Tears sprang to Marion’s eyes, and the 
lashes quickly drooped to hide them. 

The stranger looked at her, and that face 
of hers, not handsome, but powerfully at- 
tracting when it did attract, was fated never 
to leave his memory. Not that he loved 
her then, but that she was a picture he 
could never forget. 

**T am to blame; it is all my own care- 
lessness,” she said, in a low tone, as if 
speaking to herself, 

She knelt down by the horse, and un- 
gloved her hand to lay it on his head, her 
face full of a soft pity that melted the pride 
in it, and made it very attractive. Remem- 
bering her father and brother awaiting her, 
she rose, and gathered her skirt over her 
arm, saying: 

*‘T must hasten up the mountain. My 
escort will be returning to search for me. I 
_ thank you for your assistance.” _ 

She looked full at him for the first time, 
and saw plainly what she had been half 
conscious of before—that he was the hand- 

-somest man she had ever seen. Not largely, 
but flexibly and iightly made; an olive skin 
deeply embrowned; a tawny pointed beard 
with a mustache, like the old Vandyke por- 
traits; hair of the deepest brown, and so 
long that its waving ends touched the collar 
of his rough hunting-jaeket; eyes of such 
brilliant varying hue, that one could not 
easily decide upon their fixed color, And 
withal, such a clearly-cut firm face of latent 
power. 

“Is it possible that his home is here?’’ 
Marion thought; ‘but such a man never 
grew up in a city.” 

He took his gun, saying: 

‘*T am going up the path. It will not be 
presumption to ask permission to accom- 
pany you?” 

‘On the contrary, I shall be happy to 
present you to my father,” was the reply. 
And the two began the ascent, Marion turn- 
ing back to look at her horse before he was 
shut from view by the curve in the path. 

“I have received an inspiration,” said 
the stranger, after a few moments’ silence, 
and turning towards her with a smile of 
fleeting brilliancy that seemed peculiar to 
his face. ‘‘It must be that you are of the 
party of him who has purchased the May- 
nard farm. Ah, my surmise is true. I see. 
We have been expecting Mr. Salisbury for 
a fortnight past.” 

“He says ‘we,’”? said Marion, to her 
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heart; “‘ he lives here, then,”? Then aloud: 

“Tam Mr. Salisbury’s daughter. I am 
determined to try alife in the far West, and 
would not consent to being left at home,” 

Though her words were commonplace, 
the man knew by the indescribable accent 
and pronunciation, by the subdued music of 
her voice, that she had known that culture 
which the best society alone can bestow, 
and then only when the pupil possesses the 
firmness of nature to receive that vague 
instruction. 

The two reached the tree under which the 
father and son waited for Marion. Walter 
opened his eyes as he saw them coming. 

**T believe cavaliers spring up at sound of 
Marion’s footstep,’ he exclaimed, in’ah un- 
dertone. ‘Father, do you suppose Philip 
Sydney looked like that?” 

The father did not reply. He was look- 
ing in astonishment at Marion, and only 
said: 

** Where is her horse?” 

“Faith! where is her horse? She has 
exchanged him for that man.” 

Marion’s few words explained the acci- 
dent, and then she presented the stranger, 
who said: 

“My name is Camille Molyneux, and I 
shall have the pleasure of being a towns- 
man of yours, that is, if you consider your- 
self a citizen of Springfield.” 

“In that case, I shall surely believe my- 
self a citizen of Springfield,’ was Mr. Salis- 
bury’s response, as he condtiaily touched the 
hand of Molyneux. 

“And now,” he continued, “ let us hurry 
down the mountain, and I shall return with 
some of the trainers to my horse, as soon as 
I have given orders concerning the goods,’’ 

Marion, mounted on her brother’s horse, 
rode by her father’s side, for she had been 
a horsewoman all her life, and could have 
ridden a saddieless animal. Walter and 
Molyneux walked after them, evidencing 
an instantaneous fraternation, 

Below them, the town slept in golden 
sunshine—peacefully, calmly, as though the 
strife of border warfare had never sent surg- 
ing waves near it, as though battle were 
something never dreamed of. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue days of this strange new life glided 
unnumbered by Marion, The hours were 
filled with unwonted household duties—su- 
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_ perintending the work of two German girls 
. whom her father had hired, doing with her 
own hands labor which soon seemed a nat- 
ural thing to her. 

At sunset, wandering with her brother 
along the meadow paths of their large farm, 
or climbing, in some golden morning, the 
_ tempting hills that rose at last into the 
grand mountain range. To her soul came 
the reposeful calm and undefinable sweet- 
ness that Nature gives to those who can 
translate her word. 

Vague and far away seemed the life of 
the winter before—the busy glare of a city 
season. Were there some sensitive memo- 
aies of that time? No one, save herself, 
ould tell, and no one wondered long, save 
‘the man who had met her on the mountain, 
‘who rode out so many twilights to the 
‘square verandaed farmhouse of the Salis- 


It was one of those nights that his horse 
-stopped of his own accord at the gate, and 
Walter, on the piazza, rose to greet his 
guest, who did not dismount, but said: 

“Ts Miss Salisbury here? You havea 
-deserted look, as if she were not.”’ 

“Tt is true. I have been wondering 

about her; she rode away some time ago, 
_Btarting for Waring Creek. I have been 
trying to decide to canter after her, and es- 
cort her home; but I am lazy to-night. I 
depute you.”’ 
" Walter leaned over the fence, his light 
locks blown back, his gaze on the hand- 
some face and figure before him, minding 
the sheathed splendor of those eyes, and 
knowing how that lustre blazed forth at 
glance and tone of Marion. 

With a laugh and light word Molyneux 
sped away over the cross-road, so little used 
that it seemed but a gallop over a field. 
Along the way, he saw the small hoof- 
prints of Marion’s horse, and was assured 
of being in the right road. Half way 
through the path, and his restless eyes no- 
ticed a break in the thick shrubbery that 
formed a natural hedge one side the road, 
a parting of the boughs, as though a horse 
had sprung through; several limbs were 
broken, showing the freshly-severed bark. 
And from the hedge were the deep prints of 
larger hoofs, and they followed in the track 
-of the smaller horse. 

A sharp fear of the wild prowlers which 
intermittently cursed this region, came like 
a knife-thrust to Molyneux. There had 
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been a long season of quiet, and fears of . 
molestation had died away, only to be 
roused again by some new bravado of some 
reckless Southerner. 

Molyneux’s fiery horse flew over the 
ground, The heart of his rider beat with 
the tumultuous throbs of love and fear, 
Something of the warmth of the skies of his 
native France burned in the veins of her 
wandering son, At that moment he felt 
that did he not bring Marion home safe his 
life was not worth the living. In vain he 
told himself that the rider might have been 
as harmless as himself, or that he knew 
nothing of the woman who had ridden that 
way. 
He plunged into the thicket whose further 
side opened upon the picturesque glen by 
the creek, the place which was a favorite 
resort of Marion’s when she rode. Despite 
the cautions she had received, she could not 
forego the pleasure of solitary rides, and 
every one knew the country was quiet now. 

Before he had left the thick gloom of the 
trees he heard the quick report of a pistol, 
then an instant after another discharge, and 
that sound he recognized as the voice of the 
little revolver with which Marion practised 
with him at the target. 

** Thank Heaven!’’ he breathed, some lit- 
tle comfort coming to him as he heard that — 
sound and remembered Marion’s skill. “In 
another moment I shall be there!’ 

He burst through the thicket, and there, 
in a little green space of perfect sylvan 
beauty, he saw her for whom hecame. The 
red light of the sunset had not gone, and it 
sifted through the leaves, giving a weird 
power of beauty. 

Marion sat on her horse, pallid as marble, 
her eyes gleaming with strange lightnings 
of excitement. Her horse stood still, but 
quivering in every limb, his neck arched, 
his eyes vivid as fire.. Across the shallow 
stream another horse stood, but riderless, 
for a man lay bleeding almost beneath the 
pawing feet. 

Molyneux jumped from his horse, and 
sprang to Marion’s side. Thedeathly white- 
ness of her face made him put up his arms 
to take her off, a horrible fear that she was 
wounded blanching his dark face. 

She looked down at him, but did not dis- 
mount. She put one hand, which held the 
still smoking pistol, on his shoulder. A ra- 
diance, that was not asmile, but more, illu- 
minated her face. Shedid not speak. Ap- 
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parently she could not. Tis anxious eyes, 
even while absorbing that look, saw the 

helpless way in which her left arm hung by 

her side, The ball from the man’s revolver 

had severely wounded it. 

“You are hurt!’ Molyneux said in a 
low voice, such passionate tenderness and 
regret in his glance, that even then a faint 
color flushed over Marion’s face, and lin- 
gered on her lips. 

“Only a little,’ she said. ‘‘ Will you see 
if that man is much hurt? O, I hope not!’’ 

She dropped her pistol on the ground as 
she spoke; dropped it with a shudder that 
it should have shed blood—and in her hand. 
Though she felt she could not but do the 
same thing again, under the circumstances. 

Molyneux disliked to move from her side. 
He was sorry that light touch was gone 
from his shoulder—a touch like nothing he 
had ever known. But he saw her anxiety, 
and mounting his horse, forded the stream. 
Then he knelt down by the man, and drew 
him near the brook, sprinkling water on his 
insensible face, feeling all the time the in- 
tense gaze of Marion, whose heart was sink- 
ing with the sickening fear that she had 
killed the man, 

“Do not fear,” at last said Molyneux, 
watching the rough brutal face, and seeing 
the eyelids begin to quiver. ‘‘His wound 
is severe, but I think not mortal. He is 

to revive.” 

A soul-felt “Thank Heaven!” breathed 
through the girl’s lips. 

Molyneux placed the man as comfortably 
as he could, with his head reclining on the 
mossy roots of a tree. Then he looked 
pleadingly at Marion, and said: 

“ Let me return to you.” 

A slight smile was his reply and per- 
mission, 

“We will go directly home,” he said; 
“and send some one to bring in that fellow; 
though he doesn’t deserve it.’’ 

Marion said nothing. She was beginning 
to feel strangely faint and weak. The 
blood trickling from her arm, the smell of 
the powder which still lingered in the air, 
seemed deathly and dreadful to her. 

Molyneux, with a tender touch, arranged 
his handkerchief as a support for her arm, 
his fingers thrilling as they touched her fin- 
gers, or even her scarf. 

“Let us come away quickly,’ he said, 
hurriedly, with a tone that made the un- 
strung heart of Marion throb painfully. 
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She was not mistress of her self-control; 
intuitively she felt that she feared her own 
heart as much as the passion in his. 

His hand lingered one moment over her 
fingers, a hot flush swept up to the olive of 
his face, then he suddenly bent and touched 
his lips to the palm of her hand—not sueh a 
touch as she might have known from lips 
before that brushed her fingers. Days 
afterwards she felt the warm breath on her 
hand, and the eager tremulous mouth. 

“Come quickly,’’ in alow rapid tone; “I 
would not for worlds say that which is in 
my heart, here within sight of blodd.”’ 

He led her horse from the place. There 
came a howl of remonstrance and anger 
from the wounded man, as he saw their 
horses’ heads turned from him, 

“Will you leave me here to die?” he 
struggled to say. 

Marion turned a shade paler at the sound; 
and Molyneux, seeing it, looked back a lit- 
tle fiercely, and exclaimed: 

“What do you take us for? And what 
do you deserve? You’ll be brought up to 
the house,”’ 

The two went very slowly home. The 
touching pain and languor which could not 
but be apparent in Marion sealed for a time 
the impulsive lips of Molyneux. They were 
silent all the way, but that indescribable 
thing which never deceives, was in Moly- 
neux’s face, in his glance, subdued by Mar- 
ion’s weakness to wistful tenderness. 

The twilight had changed to the brilliant 
moonlight when they reached the gate of 
her home. Molyneux, looking at Marion as 
she glanced up at the house, saw an intense 
red surge over her face, a gleam of some- 
thing come to her eyes, then the face was 
pale and quiet again. 

With quick undefinable dread, lest some- 
thing should come between him and his 
love, he, too, looked up, and saw, descend- 
ing from the piazza with Walter Salisbury, 
a tall graceful man, whose face in the 
moonlight showed of the purest blonde, 
with golden hair and beard, and eyes of 
deep sea-blue. There was a careless grace 
in his costume which none but an artist 
could have achieved, and he but rarely. 

A flash of fire burned up to Molyneux’s 
eyes; with an effort he sent it back, and 

turned somewhat coldly to look again at 
Marion, But he discovered nothing there. 
The artist Floyd was by her side, with all 
that brilliant pleasure in his face that is so 
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different from the pleasure of a dark face. 
Then there were instant exclamations, as 


‘they discovered Marion’s adventure. Floyd 


would have taken her from her horse, but 
Marion turned to Molyneux, who had dis- 
mounted, and was leaning against the 
fence. 

“Will you take me off, Mr. Molyneux?” 
she said. 

Molyneux sprang forward, conscious of 
the disappointment upon Floyd's face. 

“T have not yet thanked you,’ mur- 
mured Marion, faintly, as she was for an 
instant jn the arms of Molyneux. 

“And you will not,’’ he said, as he re- 
leased her, sending one fiery glance into her 


eyes. 

“You will come in, Molyneux?’ said 
Walter, as the former was turning to his 
horse. 

“Not to-night. I’m going to get a couple 
of men to come down to the creek with a 
stretcher. That fellow must be tended. I 
have Miss Salisbury’s orders to bring him 
here.” 

Walter came nearer, his face aglow with 
gratitude. He grasped Molyneux’s hand, 
saying, fervently: 

“But for your timely ride to the creek I 
might have had no sister to-night. God 
bless you, Molyneux!’’ 

“Amen! I shall need his blessing,” re- 
sponded Molyneux, a vibrant tremor in his 
voice. 

Tad not some reserve restrained him he 
could have told this brother how much more 
than a sister he should have lost had Mari- 
on ceased to live. But he felt too keenly 
that her love might never be his, to risk one 
such word to her brother. 

As he rode away he glanced back to see 
Marion standing in the doorway, as if about 
to enter the house; he saw that Floyd 
stood beside her, his head bent in earnest 
talk. Then he caught the gleam of her 
hand as she placed it in his, and then 
turned away, and disappeared within the 
house. 

“That man has known her before, and 
loved her. It is no wonder.” 

The thought made the fragrant moonlit 
night no longer beautiful tohim. It gavea 
doubtful gloom to the hopes which had an 
hour before sprung goldenly in his future. 

They found the man moaning for water. 
They gave it to him, and, binding up his 


‘wound as well as they could, they conveyed 


him to Mr. Salisbury’s house. Molyneux 
did not stay, only to learn that Marion’s 
arm had been dressed by a surgeon from 
town, and that she had retired to her room, 

The man whom she had shot was taken 
in-charge by one of the servant-cirls, and 
tended through his illness of three or four 
weeks, probably with more care than he 
had ever before known—for he was one of 
the lowest class of poor whites of a slave- 
holding country. 

As soon as he could walk he went away, 
saying never a word to anybody, but going 
off in the night, taking his own miserable 
horse, and the best horse in Mr. Salisbury’s 
stable. But, though Mr. Salisbury mourned 
the loss of his animal, he would allow no 


‘search to be made for it. 


They thought never to see the wretch 
again—and they did not, until one horrible 


‘day when they recognized his dead face 
‘staring upward from a field of horror. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T cannot tell, words cannot picture such a 
deadly fray; 
‘We were caught up in the tempest,—all was 
whirl, and rush, and roar; 
And some went up in fiery chariots, dropping 
off the clay; 


And some, like me, fell backwards, cast like — 


wrecks upon the shore.’’ 


MARION was more ill than she had ex- 
pected. A low fever accompanied the 
wound, and she sat in forced idleness in the 
large lounging-chair, or she lay hours upon 
the lounge, motionless—too listless to wish 
to move. 

Floyd was always with her when she was 
able to stay in the parlor. Ie saw that she 
could not talk, but he could not deny him- 
self the pleasure of sitting with her—so he 
read to her, unmindful whether she lis- 
tened or not, so that he was with her; or he 
sat in silence, working up some sketches he 
had made on the way thither. 

Ilis life in Boston had suddenly grown 
very flat and unsatisfactory after the Salis- 
burys had gone, and one day he started for 
a trip across the country—feeling during 
the journey that every mile brought him 
nearer to the woman he could not forget, 
though his love might be hopeless, 

The two were in the shady parlor one 
day. Floyd was reading some poem, and 
Marion, lying by the viny window, was 
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dreamily listening to the musical intonation, 
hardly comprehending the words, when a 
hand parted the leaves, and a spray of fra- 
grant snowy flowers was dropped upon the 
fingers of Marion. vii 

Iler eyes opened quickly, and saw the 
face of Molyneux, with softened glance look- 
ing down at her. Did he see the quickly 
subdued flash of pleasure which gave for 
a moment such unwonted eagerness to 
Marion’s eyes? 

She touched tenderly the blooms, inhaling 
their sweetness, as she said: 

Will you not comein, Mr. Molyneux?’’ 

Tle saw that Floyd was there—he, always 
was, and the Frenchman felt like cursing 
him, as he thought it. No, he would not 
come in, but he would stay by the window, 
for he had something to tell Marion, and he 
must see her face as he told it. 

Floyd had ceased reading—he was loung- 
ing by the table at the other end of the 
room—apparently careless, but feeling some 
indefinite premonition of gloom, as he always 
felt when Molyneux was near. 

Ilad Marion possessed her usual strength 
she would have been calm, the sweet calm 
which, while it does not encourage, still im- 
perceptibly lures, itis so kind, But while 
Marion endeavored to still the fluttering 
pulses under that intense gaze, she felt in 
every fibre the near presence of this man 
whose love she knew, if she had never been 
told. 

Molyneux spoke in a low voice: 

** My life has been one of alternate happi- 
ness and despair for the last month. It is 
impossible that I can endure it longer. 
Then, too, I am not wholly devoid of patriot- 
ism—so to-day I joined Fremont’s troops.” 

Marion listened with vehement rebellious 
emotion, but her face grew hard and cold, 
She could not know how, to this proud and 
passionate man, the pain of doubt was still 
less than that of certain despair—how, un- 
less he were surer of her love, he could risk 
a refusal, 

* You did well,” she said; “‘the rebels 
are getting powerful here. My brother is 
half resolved to leave his plow for the 
musket.” 

Molyneux felt his heart freezing. Ie 
had, indeed, hoped that she would manifest 
at least the solicitude of warm friendship. 

“Then you wish me to go?” he asked, 


She knew that if she was not ice she 


would betray her interest in this man who 
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had never said he loved her. She looked up 
with a distant repelling light in her eyes, 
and replied: 

“Certainly; why not? I deem it every 
man’s duty and his glory to serve his 
country.”’ 

O, why should two hearts thus misunder- 
stand and torture each other? 

“T only waited for your approval,” said 
Molyneux, his mercurial nature frozen toa 
degree of calmness that astonished him. 
“And now good-by.” 

Ile turned to go, and Marion’s adieu was 
on her lips, when Floyd, who could not help 
hearing Marion’s last words, came forward, 
saying: 

“Was Miss Salisbury urging you to join 
Fremont, Molyneux?”’ 

“On the contrary, I was telling her that 
I had joined him.”’ 

Floyd looked sharply at the two; it ap- 
peared to him that he had been wrong in 
supposing this man loved Marion, or that he © 
had just been rejected—which, he could not 
possibly decide. 

Molyneux lingered an instant longer, his 
eyes upon the graceful figure and proud 
cold face—the dearest face in the world—and 
yet this girl did not love him—could she 
ever look so if she did? Then he said once 
more adieu, and walked from the house. 

Marion did not look after him, though she 
felt, with a deadly faintness at heart, as if 


_ he were going from her forever. Something 


in her manner crushed back the words that 
rushed to the lips of her companion. He 
returned in silence to his book, clasping fast 
to his soul a dearer hope than he had known 
for months. 

Suddenly there was a sound of hurrying 
steps along the path, a bound across the 
piazza, and Walter burst into the room, his 
hair tossed back, his cheeks and eyes 
glowing. 

Marion clasped tightly her hands over 
her heavily throbbing heart. She knew now 
that she was to bear the second blow of that 
day. 

** Thavedoneit, Marion!’ hecried, throw- 
ing himself ona footstool by her side. ‘“‘ My 
duty and my enthusiasm saw no other path; 
and the rebels are cursedly active of late. I 
belong to Fremont’s Body Guard, and I go 
away this very afternoon.” 

Tle looked up in Marion’s pale controlled 
face, and read there something of her pain. 

“You do not disapprove, Marion?’ he 
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asked, tenderly touching the hand near him. 
She put her other hand on his head; her 
voice was -very low and clear, though itgrew 
tremulous. 

“Ido not disapprove, but, O Walter, I 
suffer!” 

Quick tears suffused the eyes of her broth- 
er. Ile murmured hurried words of love 
and comfort, conscious all the time of a 
pang of pain more severe than even he had 
imagined. But, if Marion suffered, she was 
not weak, and Walter went from her, 
strengthened to his hasty preparations for 


ure. 

“T shall not be quartered far away—I 
shall come to you often, at least, for the 
present,’’ he said. 

He turned, at the door, to speak to Floyd, 
but he had stepped out of the low window 
at the beginning of the interview, and was 
now walking up and down the garden, his 
thoughts full of the same resolve that had 
80 stirred the minds of the two men he had 
seen this morning. 

Marion’s health and strength came to her 
this time when she so needed them. The 
days went monotonously on, save for the 
wild rumors of skirmishes and fights. 
Through them all Marion heard no word 
from Molyneux, only of him when her broth- 
er mentioned him in his letters, for they 
were in the same company. 

Not a week from the time Walter and 
Molyneux went away, Floyd had gone to 
join them. Ie carried with him a remem- 
brance of a warm moonlit garden, of anight 
on whose breath floated the perfume of 
greenery and bloom, and beyond all, rose in 
the gloom lighted by moonrays, the pictur- 
esque mountains. 

In that garden he had stood with Marion, 
and that which so long filled his heart found 
utterance in words. Ie could not but re- 
member that sudden look which came to her 
eyes—a look half-rebellious and half-suppli- 
cating, as if she had suffered already too 
many struggles. At his first word, she had 
put out her hand with a gesture of entreaty 
that had almost stayed the impetuous words 
rushing to be spoken. 

“Miss Salisbury—Marion—do I offend 
you?” he asked, with a tender respect that 
pierced her sensitive nature. 

She struggled for the self-command that 
had now become a constant necessity to her. 

She stood before him, more beautiful to him 
than anything else in the world—dearer than 


life—and spoke that which he knew was ir- 
revocable, which forever forbade the realiza- 
tion of his hopes. 

It cannot be an offence that you offer 
love to me,” she began; “‘no woman could: 
name it that! But, O Mr. Floyd, I am so 
sorry!’ 

Iler voice trembled and broke; tears that 
could not then be controlled sprang to her 
eyes. With an impulsive movement she 
covered her face with her hands, feeling that, 
unhappy as she had been, this was the bit- 
terest moment of all. The tender noble 
nature of Floyd responded worthily. His 
own lips were tremulous with this agony, as. 
he said, slowly, and with effort: 

“JT donot blame you, Marion. My fate 
has willed that my one love should not be: 
happiness. And yet, God knows I am not 
sorry thatI love you. These tears, that are 
for you and me, will be sweet to remember.” 

There was a moment of silence; then she 
felt his lips on her hair and forehead, and 
he murmured: 

** God keep thee, beloved!’ and she heard | 


- his rapid footsteps down the path, and. 


through the gate. 

Now, in the camp life that could not but 
be lonely to him, that picture of this woman, 
as she stood with him then, brought him 
that powerful sensation so strangely mingled ~ 
of happiness and intolerable regret. And 
Marion was left alone with her father and 
her work, which she made as lengthy each 
day as she could, glad of the fatigue which. 
brought sleep to her eyes at night. 

So days went on. September changed to. 
October—a march of golden days—a triumph. 
of the summer’s silent working. The- 
friends of the Salisburys were a hundred 
miles away, but around Springfield the rebels. 
were gathering. Still Marion felt no fear. 
She could not fear for herself, only when, 
at long intervals, word came from the broth- 
erand son, then an agonized leap of the 
heart, a gasping breath before she knew 
what the word was, showed her the dreadful. 
power of suffering she possessed. 

They had been plundered of half their 
cattle; hardly a day passed but one of the 
servant-girls came in in breathless panic, to 
tell of some new depredations, or that she 
had seen some ragged gray-coated ruffian 
prowling near. Mr. Salisbury hardly dared 
to leave the house an hour. Ilis crops were 
despoiled, his farm little more than a waste. 

In those days, he thought regretfully of the 
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New England home where he might have 
left his daughter; for himself he cared little. 
The family were urged to come into the 
town, and leave their house; but neither 
father nor daughter felt the necessity of a 
removal, 

One day in that bright October, which 
none near that town could ever forget, Mr. 
Salisbury came hurrying in from the fields, 
flung open the doors rapidly in his search 
for his daughter, and when he found her he 
exclaimed: 

“There is no mistake now; the rebels 
are in large numbers in the woods yonder, 
and are stationed each side of the creek-road. 
And they say Zagoni’s men are marching 
this way. There’ll be an encounter before 
night.” 

Zagoni’s men,’? meant much to father 
and daughter, for among them were their 
dearest and best. The Dutch girl, whose 
work Marion was superintending, let fall 
her broom, and opened her lips in a shrill 
scream. Marion’s face grew pale; this news 
was what her heart had dreaded every hour 
for weeks, 

“ They have said the Body-Guard have 
been marching this way several times be- 
fore,” she said, in that constrained voice 
which betokens rigid self-command. 

“Yes; but I have an impression this re- 
port is true this time,’’ responded her father. 
Then after a moment of silence, he said, as 
if speaking to himself: ' 

“All day there has been a weight like ice 
upon my heart. We will be prepared to at- 
tend to the wounded.” 

Marion did not reply, but soon all the 
household were preparing bandages, tearing 
cloths, and hunting for any necessaries of 
sickness, 

The sun was beginning its western path 
—its mellow light still fell on quiet scenes. 
The rebels were still stationed as at first. 
Mr. Salisbury wandered restlessly about his 
grounds, seeing with indifferent eyes some 
of his remaining cattle driven off by rebel 
foragers. Ile entered the room where Mari- 


. On sat at the window, her hands fast clasped, 


her face turned toward the silent road. 

**T cannot endure this!” cried her father, 
with a man’s impatience, 

Even as‘he spoke, through that golden 
autumn air came the rushing sound of gal- 
loping horses; they even thought they could 
hear the faint clattering of sabres—the echo 
of the shout, ‘‘ Fremont and the Union!’ 
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Marion rose to her feet without volition 
of her own; her heart gave one suffocating 
throb, then seemed as if it had stood still 
forever. A rattling sound of musketry came 
on the air. It was the rebels’ welcome to 
the Body-Guard. Mr. Salisbury caught 
from the shelf Marion’s opera-glass—that 
toy of so many happy hours of song and 
gaslight. 

“Tam going out to the hill back of the 
road, you know; I must see them. I shall 
be safe,” was his rapid reply to Marion’s 
detaining hand. 

“*T will go with you,” she said, and threw 
her shaw! over her shoulders, 

He hesitated for an instant, then said: 

“It’s probably as safe as itis here, Come 
then: and he took her hand, and the two 
ran through their pillaged cornfield, and 
panted up the hill, which gave them a par- 
tial view of the battle, . 

Between the reports, they heard the tramp 
of the horses, and now they saw the terrible 
path through which those horses were going. 
That little body of two hundred men were 
riding through a horrible fire from a double 
column beyond the reach of their sabres. 
Five hundred guns were sending death upon 
them. 

Their horses plunge and leap, riders top- 
ple and fall, with deep red streams staining 
their garments, and carrying life away in 
their currents. How lurid has that golden 
sunshine become! They cannot see this 
enemy through the trees, but to the east, 
over the small hills, there are fifteen hun- 
dred rebels awaiting them. Who that heard 
Zagonyi’s voice then could ever forget it? 
and the shout, “Follow me, my brave 
boys!’ thrilled through the boiling blood 
of every guardsman, as they rushed on. ' 

The man and woman on the hill saw it 
all, and knew that their best beloved were 
among those horsemen. Now the cavalry 
have passed through that fire of horror, and | 
have stopped before a fence separating them 
from the enemy. Four dismount to let the 
fence down, bullets whistling and comrades 
falling around them, It is a false fancy that 
makes Marion think one of those lithe fig- 
ures is Camille Molyneux? He does not 
fall, but mounts and dashes away to the 
charge with the rest of them. Mr. Salis- 
bury’s voice at last bursts from his lips: 

“Horrible! Incomparably glorious?’ 

Marion could not have spoken. She sees 

the overwhelming vehemence with which 


ll 
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the guard, with Zagoni at their head, throw 
themselves upon the rebels—that the rebels 
break, and then gather, then break and fly 
over the fields, through the woods, along the 
road, with the cavalry thundering after 
them. And there is left the field of battle. 

“Let us go back,’ said Mr. Salisbury; 
and they went in silence back to the house, 
and waited a while, hoping in trembling 
agonized expectancy that son or friend 
_ might come to them. 

Sometimes they saw one of the guard ride 
by, but no familiar face appeared. So, at 
last, Mr. Salisbury, suddenly seeming like 
an old man, rose, and turning to Marion, 
said: 

“Let us find Walter.” 

Taking water and wine with them, they 
‘went forth, followed by the servants, aud 
by Mr. Salisbury’s day laborers. Marion 
felt strong—the strength that almost always 
comes with necessity. Parched lips were 
refreshed by water from the hands of this 
girl and herfather, Llalf way through their 
search, and Marion heard a low exclamation 


from her father, who had knelt down by the 
side of a prostrate man. 


With a frozen heart Marion came nearer, 
and saw that on her father’s arm rested the 
blonde head, the marble faceof Floyd. One 
glance told her that those blue eyes were 
closed never, to open again; that the noble 
heart that had loved in vain, had gone to its 
recompense, . Though her soul was pierced, 
she could not be sorry, for she felt that he 

Mr. Salisbury reverently laid the head 
back upon the sod, and pursued his search 
for his son. A ray. of light fell upon bright 
hair and beard but a few yards away. The 


father’s heart seemed choking him. Ina 
moment more his son's head was on his 
breast, his entreating eyes fixed on that 
pallid face, 

Marion took the hands of her brother in 
her own, scarcely less cold. Walter opened 
his eyes; a soft sweet smile curved his lips 
as he met those glances; he spoke feebly: 

“IT knew I should live till you came—I 
Was sure you’d come, Ieaven bless you!’’ 
Then an instant after, to himself, ‘‘ O, the 
wild charge they made!’ 

A brilliant smile, fleeting as brilliant, and 
Walter Salisbury had given to his country 
allbe had. The father sat quiet and silent, 
holding the face of his son close to his heart. 
It seemed to Marion that her life was 
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dropping away with the crimson drops that 
had oozed slowly from the ghastly wound in 
Walter's side. She still felt conscious of 
some superhuman strength toendure, Lift- 
ing her eyes from that long look at her 
brother’s face, their first glance rested upon 
the form of arebel near her, whose rigid 
features were familiar, but it was several 
minutes before she knew him to be the one 
once wounded by her pistol shot. He, too, 
was dead, 

She rose from Walter’s side, urged on by 
fear and hope. With her canteen of water 
in her hand, she went among the wounded 
—one face, dark and handsome, plain in her 
thoughts through all this woe. At last, lean- 
ing against a tree, with his hand held fast 
to his side, she saw a figure that stirred her 
congealed pulses, A moment after, she had 
come softly behind him, and said, lowly: 

** Do you want some water?’’ 

Molyneux turned his head, and over his 
deadly pallor there came the sweeping tide 
of crimson, called by that voice. 

“TI am very thirsty,’’ he said, 


She held the water to his lips with un- 


trembling hand, Then she stanched his 


wound, as she had seen him do when she 
had wounded the rebel. His eyes devoured 
her face. Strangely, she felt a glow of 
something like happiness thrill through her 
misery. 

He took her hand, and pressed it to his 
burning lips with a fervor that warmed its 
chilliness, that held an age of passionate 
feeling. Every pang of suspicion, of jealous 
doubt, fled from him in the intoxication of 
this unexpected meeting. De forgot his 
wound. Heonly knew that Marion’s glance 
was once more upon him—her presence pen- 


etrating to the deeps beyond all other deeps, 
That presence infused strength into his 
frame; even then began the recuperating 
from his wound, and from the fatigue which 
all the guard must have felt after the long 
ride, and then their terrible charge. 

Days after, lying on his couch at Mr. Salis- 
bury’s, he told to the girl who had so often 
sat by his side, the story of his love, his 
doubts, his passionate despair. Told it, 
clasping tightly the hand dearest to him, the 
hand so soon to be his own. i 

“I could not tell you that I did not love 
Floyd—that I did love you,’’ said Marion, 
who could not have been otherwise than she 
was to this man whom she loved when he 
had not declared his love. 
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otherwise I never could win,’’ he said. 
Then, as he saw Mr, Salisbury’s premature- 
ly bent figure upon the piazza, “‘ Ileaven 
helping me, I will be a good son to our 
father,” 
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“T should have risked all, knowing that 
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As soon as possible, the three returned to 
the East, bringing with them the bodies 
they could not bear should rest in that far 
soil—all that was left of the two who rode 
to death that day. 


“You had better not cross the lake to- 
night, stranger. Wait until morning, when 
you can see your way. The ice is getting 
weak, and there are holes in many places, 
which makes it dangerous for those not 
used to the way.” 

“But I know every inch of this lake, 
landlord. Many are the times when there 
was not a house along its shore that I have 
trapped half the fall and winter in sight of 
it, and more times than one built my camp- 
fire on the ice, and sought for the fish be- 
neath it. Thank ye kindly for the warning, 
cap’n, but if these chaps don’t feel like 
backing out, we'll go over the lake to- 
night.” 

No danger of that, Ben,”’ said I. ‘‘We 
are in a hurry to get home as soon as possi- 
ble, and we had rather walk to-night than 
not. Ilow far do you call it across, land- 
lord?” 

“Some fifteen miles, I think, to the near- 
est point of land; but I wouldn’t wonder if 
you had to go further than that to-night. 
The river that comes in at the head of the 
lake is open, and it is very likely it has 
thawed quite a channel down into the lake. 
Tlowever, you can keep straight across, and 


if you find that to be the case, you can follow 
it down until you come to the firm ice. It 
may make a little extra travel, that is all.’’ 

‘The moon will be up by that time,’ I 
said. “It rises at ten, and the river you 
say is well over to the other side, That 
will give us light to get across the channel 
without danger.” 

** Moon or no moon, I can cross the lake,’’ 
broke in Ben. ‘* There is not a spot I 


should not know with my eyes shut. The 
current is pretty strong there, but I do not 
think it has been warm enough yet to thaw 
open the lake; but if it has, it will only 
make a matter of a little more travel. We 


must run the risk, and take the shortest 
cut across,’’ 
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“Lead on, Ben, we are ready. Good-by, 
landlord! when we come this way again we 
will try and make a longer stop with you.”’ 
“* Yes, cap’n; that ar whiskey of yourn is 
good, and [I am not a man to slight that; 
and I must say that bear-steak at supper 
was the nicest I ever eat, Good luck to ye, 


and you will see me agin next fall, if I've 
not gone under.”’ 

“ Take care and not go under the ice, and 
look out for the wolves,’’ shouted the land- 
lord, as a last caution, as we turned away 
from his cabin and went down upon the 
ice, that stretched away before us until it 
was lost in the blackness of the night. 

**Them varmints wont be apt to trouble 
us to-night, unless there is a big pack hang- 
ing round the shore, and the wind should 
be right for them to scent us. A few of ’em 
never venture out in an open space like 
this, The sneaking varmints aint got no 
courage unless there is a crowd of ‘em 
together.” 

A word now‘as to whom we were, and 
whither bound, and then we go on with our 
story. There were three of us—Frank 
Tardy, Ben Grant and myself. Frank and 
I had been on business some hundred miles 


from the town in which we resided, and 
when just on the point of returning by the _ 
same route we had come, we fell in with 
“Old Ben,” as he was known among the _ 
trappers and traders, with whom. we were 
well acquainted, and who, learning our in- 
tention of immediately setting out for home, 
prevailed upon us to accompany him, “ tak- 
ing a short cut across lots,” as he expressed 
it, by doing which we should save nearly a 
third of the distance, though we should 
have to make the enfire journey on foot, 
instead of by stage, as we had intended, 
We wanted to see the country, and we liked 
the society of Old Ben—so we provided our- 
selves with snowshoes, for it was the first of 
March, and the snow still lay as deep as in 
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mid-winter, although travelling was not so 
bad as it would have been then, as the sun 
had melted the top of the snow a little, 
forming a crust, through which we did not 
sink enough to gather the frost as we 
walked. 

We were armed, each of us with a rifle, 
and while Frank and I had little else to 
carry, Old Ben had an axe, and a large 
knapsack, in which he carried a supply of 
food, which we should stand in need of, as, 
according to his reckoning, we should strike 
but one or two settlements on our route; 
and althongh we had our rifles to depend 
upon for food, it was the season of the year 
when game is scarce, and the trapper 

‘thought that it would be as well to take 
something along in the way of rations. 

The first day of our tramp, along about 
the middle of the afternoon, we reached the 
little settlement on the shore of the lake, 
where we stopped and rested ourselves until 
the sun went down, when, as we were pre- 
paring to set out, the conversation ensued 
that we have already chronicled. 

The sun had gone down, and one by one 
the stars were coming out and taking their 
places in the great blue vault above us, 
when we turned our backs upon the landlord 
and his cabin, and struck out upon the ice 
that covered the bosom of the lake, flecked 
here and there with patches of snow, that, 
meeting a rough spot in the field, had not 
been swept away by the winds, The sur- 
face was so slippery that we found we could 
make little headway with our snowshoes 
on, 80 we took them off and strapped them 
upon our backs, after we had gone a short 
distance from the shore. We were now 
ready for work, and for the next few miles 
Frank and I had as much as we could do to 
keep pace with the long strides of Old Ben, 
as he led the way across the lake. 


An hour went by, and Old Ben assured — 


us that we had made good four miles of our 
journey. All about us was nought but ice 
and sky, except to the northward, where a 
long dark line marked the forest, stretching 
along the shore of the lake. Once or twice 
we had seen an airhole in the ice, around 
which the water lay upon the surface fora 
little distance; but otherwise than this our 
foothold was as firm as the solid earth. 
These places were easy enough to be avoided, 
for we could see them glittering in the star- 
light quite a distance away. 

All at once the trapper, who still kept in 
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advance, paused, and stood in the attitude 
of listening. We followed his example, and 
remained mute and motionless. Then, 
though as yet not a sound had met our ears, 
Old Ben brought down his rifle upon the 
ice, and exclaimed, in a voice that caused 
us a thrill of fear in spite of ourselves, 
“ Wolves!’ 

“Where? I hear nothing,” I said. 

“T don’t suppose you do, youngster; but 
my ears have been trained to catch the 
slightest sound. You’ll hear them in a 
minute. Hark!’’ 

This time I, too, heard a sound that was 
not to be mistaken. A low lingering howl 
came floating on the slight breeze, and then 
died away. The next moment it was re- 
newed by what seemed from a hundred 
throats, coming from the dark forest line to 
our left, while a hundred more, or as many 
echoes, took it up on the other side. 

“There are lots of the varmints out to- 
night,” said Old Ben; and I could not help 
thinking that there was a spice of uneasi- 
ness in his tone. “A wolf is a cowardly 
critter, and don’t dare to do much unless 
there is a pack together, and then they are 
very devils. I hope they will give us a wide 
berth to-night, for, to tell the truth, boys, 
we should stand rather a poor sight, with 
them about us, and not a tree to climb 
into.” 

“Do you think they will venture on the 
ice?” I asked. 

“Can’t tell, youngster. As I said afore, 
it will all depend upon how many there are 
of the varmints. At any rate, I think it 
best we use our legs as fast as possible.”’ 

Another howl, that in spite of all my 
efforts to the contrary, seemed to freeze my 
blood, sounded around us, and then died 
away, only to be caught up as it were and 
repeated over and over again. 

**Come on, boys,” exclaimed the trapper, 
as he struck out at a tall pace—that was 
imitated as near as possible by Frank and 
myself. 

Half an hour passed, and in spite of our 
efforts, Frank and I could not keep up the 
pace assumed by the trapper, nutwithstand- 
ing the howling of the wolves on every hand 
grew louder and nearer each moment. 
Ever and anon Old Ben would cast a luok 
backward, and even in the dim starlight we 
could see that the look of uneasiness we 
had seen upon his face had increased rather 
than diminished. 
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“Can’t ye keep up, boys?” he said, 
pausing a moment for us to regain his side, 
**’m sorry for that, for we have got to do 
some tall walking, or else be torn to pieces 
by the devils on ourtrail. Ilark! Thatcry 
came from the wolves on the ice, and not 
more than a mile away at that. I guess it 
would have been best for us to have taken 
the landlord’s advice, and stayed with him 
to-night. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, we have got our rifles, and we can 
give the varmints a good peppering. I only 
hope the. current where the river flows into 
the lake is not open, for if it, is I am afraid 
the wolves will cut us off.’ 

Ben’s words had the effect to rouse us to 
greater exertions, and for a time we kept 
even with him; but, in spite of our utmost 
exertions, the howling of the wolves sounded 
nearer, and we knew that they were on our 
track and gaining slowly upon us. Many a 
hasty glance we cast behind us, but in the 
dim twilight nothing was to be seen of our 
pursuers, A few minutes more, and the 
east lighted up, and erelong the moon rose 
in unclouded splendor, throwing a flood of 
light over the lake. One glance backward 
now, and our enemies were revealed in close 
pursuit. A long line of dark moving ob- 
jects was behind us, and to our horror, 
stretching out on either hand in the shape 
of a crescent, as if the great army of blood- 
thirsty beasts meant to encircle us. Away 
in advance, miles before us, rose the dim 
outlines of the forest that clothed the shore, 
and there was our only hope of escape—a 
forlorn hope indeed. 

Ours was now a race for life; an almost 
hopeless one it seemed to us, in spite of the 
encouraging words of Old Ben, uttered, we 
knew, to give us new strength and courage. 
Every muscle was strained to the utmost, 
and we flew over the ice, our ears filled 
with the howlings of the hungry horde be- 
hind us. A cloud floated over the face of 
the moon, and its shadow was thrown over 
us for a few moments, and the gaze we cast 
behind showed only a dark moving outline 
of dusky figures on the ice, that every mo- 
ment lessened the distance between us; 
yet we hoped for life, and looked forward 
with eager gaze towards the dark outline of 
the forest, still miles before us. The cloud 
floated past, and again a cloud of moonlight 
enveloped us. With a cry of dismay Old 
Ben paused in his headlong course, and by 
an effort we did the same, close beside him. 
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“What is it?” I asked, 

“Look yonder!” 

I followed the motion of his hand, and 
my heart sank within me, and I no longer 
wondered at the exclamation that fell from 
his lips. Before us, perhaps an eighth of a 
mile away, lay a long stretch of open water! 

“The current from the river,”’ said Old 
Ben. ‘The landlord was right, and I fear 
it is no use to try further. We cannot go 
round, for they would be upon us before we 
got half the distance. But come on, boys; 
if worst comes to worst, the cold water of 
the lake is better than being torn to pieces 
alive.” 

Old Ben sprang forward, and we followed 
closely. The delay we had made had les- 
sened the distance between us and our ene- 
mies one-half. Another such a pause, and 
we should be battling for our lives. 

A few moments, and we stood just on the 
edge of the open water. The wolves were 
close upon us, and their howlings filled our 
ears. It seemed as though the din came 
from a thousand throats, and was joined 
into one fiendish howl. 

“We can swim for it, boys, but I fear we 
shall stand little chance when the water 
touches our limbs; but the cramp is not to 
be feared so much as death by these fierce 
devils.” 

“Can we do nothing with our rifles?” 
asked Frank. ‘‘ Mine is good for a half 
dozen before I succumb to them wets 
waters of the lake.” 

“And what is that to the yelling pack be- 
hind us?” said the trapper. “ But quick— 
follow me; I have a plan that may save us 

” 


A sharp point of ice made out into the 
current for perhaps twenty feet. Upon this 
we sprang, and then Old Ben exclaimed: 

‘*Keep me covered with your rifles, boys, 
and I will save you yet. Shoot a wolf or 
two, and that will delay them a little.” 

We did as he told us. A simultaneous 
discharge, and two of our pursuers fell. In 
a moment their comrades were upon them, 
and they were torn into a hundred pieces 
while yet alive. Old Ben was laboring like 
an ox. Thick and fast he was tracing the 
blows, along where the ice we were on 
joined to the main field, and soon a lucky 
blow parted it. Again we discharged our 
rifles, and then pushed with all our might 
against the solid ice. Slowly our ice raft 
moved out into the stream, and to our great 


joy we saw a dark line of water between us 
and our enemies, We gave a shout of tri- 
umph, that caused the howling mass scarce 
advuzen feet away to recede for a moment, 

* Don’t crow, youngsters, You aint out 
of the woods yet,” said old Ben; and his 
words were true, for hardly had the shout 
died away before a half dozen hungry wolves 
sprung high in the air, and three of them 
alighted among us, while the others, less 
fortunate, were floundering in the water. 

* Shoot those on the bank, boys; I'll care 
for these,’’ shouted old Ben, as with his axe 
uplifted, he dealt his blows right and left; 
and in less time than it has taken to chron- 
icle it, our raft was free from enemies, and 
floating gallantly out into the open water, 
that, instead of our destruction, had proved 
our salvation. 

“You may shout now, boys, for we are 
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safe,’’ exclaimed Old Ben, setting the exam- 
ple himself; and we sent up such a shout as 
that lake never heard before, and caused the 
wolves toagain rush backindistnay. Those 
that had fallen into the water regained the 
ice, only to be torn to pieces by their com- 
panions, and by way of a parting salute, 
Frank and I sent volley after volley among 
them. 

By the means of our snowshoes, we pad- 
died our raft out to the centre of the open 
space, and there remained through the night, 
which, fortunately for us, was not very cold, 
listening to the disappointed howlings of 
our enemies, and in the early morning light 
had the satisfaction of seeing them slink 
away until they were lost in the dark out- 
lines of the forest; and then we bade adieu 
to our ice raft, thankful for our escape, 
which seemed to us almost like a miracle. 


RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. 
BY JAMES DABNEY. 


Martin [omer was a bright and intelli- 
gent lad of fifteen years, and was in many 
respects a favorite with hiscompanions. Ie 
was warm-hearted, and generous, and brave, 
and determined. But with all these good 
qualities he possessed a great moral defect. 
Tle hagl a fierce and most ungovernable tem- 
per, and when it was aroused he was apt to 
do and say much that he regretted. 

When he was fourteen years old his 
parents sent him to a boarding-school in 
New England, about a hundred miles from 
Boston. Llere he got on very well during 
his first year. When he went back to begin 
the second session, after the summer vaca- 
tion was over, he found that the principal 
had engaged a new assistant. From the first 
Martin disliked the man. There was noth- 
ing particularly objectionable in Mr. Raynor, 
but Martin Ilomer at once conceived a great 
prejudice against him. Mr, Raynor was a 
mild good-natured man, save when in the 
performance of his duty; then he was strict, 
and sometimes even stern, If charged by 
the principal with the execution of an order, 
he would have died at his post, before he 
would have surrendered. The principal fre- 
quently wondered that so mild and gentle a 
man should have so much firmness and de- 
cision of character. 

Martin Homer, however, could not en- 


dure him, and it seemed that Mr. Raynor 
unintentionally brought out all of the lad’s 
bad qualities. Martin never missed an oc- 
casion to play some trick upon him, and his 
demeanor toward him could barely be called 
respectful. Mr, Raynor was surprised at 
this, and was greatly at a loss to account for 
it. Le had treated Martin precisely as he 
treated the other boys, and, indeed, in con- 
sequence of the lad’s bad temper, had been 
even more forbvearing with him than he had 
been with the rest. One day when the boy 
had tried his patience more than usual he 
called him to him, 

** Martin,” he said, kindly, “‘ what have [ 
done to you that you always treat me so 
disrespectfully?”’ 

“Do I treat you disrespectfully?” asked 
Martin, rudely. 

“You know you do. You know, also, 
that as your instructor, I am entitled to your 
respect, and that I have the power to punish 
you for your conduct. I have not used it 
because I hoped that you might change your 
course,” 

“T think I treat you with all the respect 
to which you are entitled,” said Martin, 
coldly. 

Mr. Raynor’s face flushed, but he con- 
trolled himself. 


“You are doing very wrong, Martin | 
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Homer,” he said, gravely. ‘“‘ You are not 
injuring me, but you are doing yourself 
great injustice. I can afford to take no no- 
tice of your manner towards me; but you—” 

Martin’s face had been growing redder, 
and his eyes brighter every moment. Llis 
passion had been increasing until now it 
boiled over, and he broke out impetuously: 

* You can afford to do so? You—”’ 

“Stop, Martin,” exclaimed Mr. Raynor, 
sternly. ‘ Stop immediately.” 

‘*T will not stop,” cried the enraged boy. 
*‘Tlow dare you, a lowborn schoolmaster, 
talk to me in that way?” 

Without a word Mr. Raynor rose and left 
him, and ina short time Martin was sum- 
moned before the principal, and soundly 
flogged for his misconduct. Ie was also 
told to apologize for his language to Mr. 
Raynor, and this he refused stubbornly to 
do. The principal then told him that he 
would give him a week to decide the matter, 
and in the meantime would inform his 
father of it. If at the expiration of the time 
given he refused to apologize, he would be 
expelled from the school, Martin also wrote 


to his father, but in a day or two received 
areply in which he was condemned for his 


conduct, and commanded to apologize to Mr, 
Raynor. Ilis father added that if he was 
gent home in disgrace for refusing to do this, 
a severe punishment would await him there. 

Martin had prepared himself for such a 
reply, and had determined upon his course 
in case it should come, Without informing 
any one of his intention, he quietly made up 
a bundle of his clothes, and left the school. 
Tle had just money enough to pay his pas- 
sage to New Bedford, where he had deter- 
mined to ship on board of a whaler. Ile 
found quite a number of vessels in port 
ready to sail, and ina week after leaving the 
school he was out at sea, and on his way to 
the South Pacific. 

When he had gotten fairly out to sea, and 
had somewhat recovered from the confusion 
and bewilderment which his new situation 
brought to him, he had leisure to think; and 
during the long and tedious voyage which 
followed, and until it was suddenly brought 
toa. conclusion, he had an abundance of 
time for reflection, Ile now saw his con- 
duct in its true light, and saw that he had 
allowed his temper to lead him into hating 
a really good and unoffending man, and one 
who sought to benefit him; that he had 
brought all his trouble on himself without 


any reasonable cause for it. Still, if he had 
been allowed to go through the matter again 
he felt that he would not apologize to Mr, 
Raynor. Ile was not sufficiently conquered 
for this. It was yet to come. 

Tie had not been at sea two days before 
he regretted the step he had taken. Le had 
always been used to the comforts and luxu- 
ries of an elegant home, and he was very 
far from finding them on board of a whaler. 
Being the ship’s boy he was roughly handled 
by the men, and cuffed and kicked about by 
the officers. Ile had no hammock assigned 
him, but was made to sleep on a chest, in 
one corner of the men’s quarters, where he 
lay, many a night, shivering with the cold, 
and bitterly repenting his folly. The cap- 
tain was a cold exacting man, and the chief 


‘mate coarse and brutal, The latter soon 


conceived the idea that Martin was lazy, 
and from that time seemed to take especial 
delight in calling upon him to do whatever 
he required, and rarely failed to expedite | 
the lad’s movements with a sharp cut from 
a rope’s end. 

Martin now found that he could not in- 
dulge his temper here. Ie must learn to 
control it, for the captain was not a man to 
brook opposition from a seaman, still less 
from a boy like him. It was a hard, but a 
useful lesson, and it would have been well 
for Martin had he learned it sooner. The 
captain and mate were stern and severe with 
him, and at last he learned to prefer con- 
trolling himself to enduring the blows which 
they heaped upon him, if he showed the 
least sign of anger towards them. 

It was a hard life that he led on board the 
whaler, and the voyage was unusually severe 
and trying. More than once as he gazed 
over the ship’s side at the heaving waters 
below him, he felt tempted to plunge into 
them, and end his misery. Ie felt now 
that he would give anything to be back at 
school once more—yes, he would even apol- 
ogize to Mr. Raynor. If he could only reach 
home once more, he would strive hard to 
curb his temper, and do right. Ie had a 
slight hope that he would see home again, 
for he had resolved to desert the ship at the 
first port they entered, and try to make his 
way back to the United States. 

As they approached the South American 
coast the weather became worse, and finally 
settled into a fearful hurricane. For three 
days it prevailed with greater force than any 
of the crew had ever experienced before, 


and on the morning of the fourth day the 
ship went down amid the seething waters, 
leaving only a few of the crew clinging to 
some floating timbers. Among these was 
Martin Liomer. He had managed to clutch 
a@ spar as the vessel went down, and thus 
escaped for the time. How long he would 
survive in this condition he could not tell. 
Hie felt that he had but little prospect of 
ever seeing land again; that there was every 
chance of his finding a grave in the Pacific. 
He clung with the energy of despair to his 
spar, for three days, and at last, when al- 
’ most too exhausted by fatigue, cold and hun- 
ger to cling to it longer, he was picked up 
by a barque bound from Valparaiso to 
Boston. 

During the time that he was clinging to 
the spar, he made a solemn vow thatif he 
were saved he would do better in the future; 
he would try to atone for his conduct in the 
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past, and would do anything his parents 
might require of him. In due time the ves- 
sel reached Boston, and Martin, humbled 
and made better by his severe but whole- 
some experience, sought his home, where 
he was welcomed as one come back from the 
grave. He told his story fully and frankly, 
and declared his willingness to submit to 
any punishment whieh might be awarded 
him. His father, however, thought him 
sufficiently punished, and simply asked him 
to do better in the future. 

Tle was received back at the school upon 
apologizing to Mr. Raynor, which he did 
cheerfully, and from that time became not 
only one of the best boys in the school, but 
Mr. Raynor’s especial favorite. As years 
passed on he grew up to a good and useful 
manhood, Running away to sea made a 
man of him, 


I REMEMBER the man well. I have good 
reason never to forget him, That first day 
upon which I beheld him I was in the office 
of the only hotel that my native town, a 
village situated upon the bank of the Ohio 
River, boasted. I was then a slender boy 
of eighteen. It was quite a cool day in early 
fall, and I was standing by the stove warm- 
ing myself when he entered. The stage had 
arrived, and the only passenger for our place 
had got out. He stopped a moment by the 
fire, and then went to the register and wrote 
his name. 

**Can you show me to a room immediate- 
jy?” the said to the landlord. ‘I expect to 
remain here for some time.’’ 

When he had left the office, boyish curi- 
osity prompted me to examine the hotel 
register. The last name written there was 
Mr. Rayburn. When the landlord returned 
he looked at the name also. 

“‘Fine-looking man,” he said to me. 
“* Shouldn’t wonder if he were a member of 
Congress, or something of that kind.” 

“Yes,” said I, somewhat ambiguously. 
I meant that the stranger was a fine-looking 
man. In truth he was, as I had noticed 
when he entered. His figure was tall and 
commanding; his head large and well set 


MR. RAYBURN. 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


on his shoulders; his face a handsome one, 
with keen bright eyes. He was well-dressed, 
and seemed to be about forty years of age. 

I left the hotel and went home. During 
the next week I did not see Mr. Rayburn 
again, as it chanced. Still, I did not forget 
him, and I knew he had not taken his de- 
parture, for I inquired of the landlord of 
the hotel. But at the end of a week my 
opportunities for beholding him were very 
much increased. 

“Mary,” said my father to my mother, 
“could we accommodate a boarder, tem- 
porarily?” 

My mother signified that we could, if the 
boarder would be pleasant and agreeable, 
provided my father desired that we should. 

** Who desires to be accommodated?”’ she 
asked. 

‘A gentleman at the Gibson House,” my 
father answered. ‘‘I have made his ac- 
quaintance and he is one of the most agree- 
able men I ever met. He states that he has 
come here, as a quiet place, for his health. 
He prefers to board at a private house.”’ 

** What is his name?” asked my mother. 

“ Rayburn.” 

And it was decided that Mr. Rayburn 
should become dur boarder. 
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Mr. Rayburn. 


He came. The impression that he made 
was favorable. By the time a week had 
passed he seemed like a member of our 
family. He was a perfect gentleman in 
manners. His store of knowledge was won- 
derful, and it delighted me to hear him and 
my father talk. 

I soon noticed one thing, Mr. Rayburn 
never smiled. He did not appear to be un- 
happy, but still that fact remained. 

About this time the teacher of our village 
school resigned his position. The duty of 
employing another became incumbent upon 
my father. 

“Tam going to offer Mr. Rayburn the 
school,’’ he informed mother, one evening, 
in my presence. 

“Mr. Rayburn!’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
it is not likely he will take it. I have been 
taking it for granted that he is a gentleman 
of leisure with an abundance of means,” 

** Perhaps so, and perhaps not,’’ answered 
father; “‘ at any rate I do not think he will 
resent the offer.” 

He did not resent it. Instead, he accepted 
the position. He began his duties immedi- 
ately. Never was a school conducted more 


to the satisfaction of the people of our town. 
Mr. Rayburn, gentleman and _ scholar, 


pleased everybody. His kindness and gen- 
tleness won the hearts of all his pupils, and 
I was one of his favorites. 

Sevéral weeks glided by. One night I 
retired to rest early, not feeling very well. 
For some time I tossed restlessly, but finally 


I fell asleep. I know not how longI had. 


slept, when I was awakened by a voice. 
Mr. Rayburn’s room adjoinéd mine and the 
voice was in his room. I listened intently. 
The voice was the voice of Mr. Rayburn 
himself, 

“Ttisalie?’ hecried. “I never killed 
Frank’Ogden. False accusers, demons, 
fiends, away, and torment me not.”’ 

Aid that was all Iheard then. Butafew 
nights afterwards I heard him crying out 
neatly the same words. Of the first time I 
had ‘niet yet spokento any one. Now, how- 
ever, I’ wéfit to my father, and told him all. 

Pooh? pooh?” he said, Mr. Rayburn 

is just talking in his sleep. Probably it is 


part of some old play, merely, that he is re-- 


peating. Don’t be frightened at such a 
trivial matter, my lad.”’ 
I accepted my father’s view of the matter 
and felt much relieved. 
* But the end, sudden, tragic, terrible, came. 


In school one day, I was at the blackboard 
explaining a problem to Mr. Rayburn. I 
had just concluded, when he sprang to his 
feet and stretching out his arm pointed his 
finger straight at me. 

** Who are you?” he exclaimed. 

‘* Why, Mr. Rayburn,” I cried in astonish- 
ment, “‘ you certainly know me,”’ 

** Yes, I know you,” he shouted in aloud 
tone, ‘‘I know you! I have reason to know 
you. You are the chief of my accusers. 
Perjured villain, had it not been for you, I 
had never occupied the cell of a felon. Hal 
ha! Richard Ogden, the day of retribution 
is at hand, and you shall die,”’ 

I understood at last. The man was mad. 
He sprang toward me, and I turned and fled. 
T ran down the aisle of the schoolroom, and 
leaped out of the deor. He followed me, 
and I sped away at the top of my speed. 
The schoolhouse was situated outside the 
limits of the town, and near the river. 

Terror lent wings to my speed, and on, 
on we sped. But in my dismay I took the 


It was an unequal race. Soon I heard the 
panting breath of my pursuer close behind 
me. Hecamecloser. He laid a fierce grasp 
upon me. He was a powerful man and 
mad, so I was as an infant in his clutches, 

I have said that the schoolhouse was near 
the river. We came now close by the 
stream, at a place where the bank was high 
and steep. Within a few days heavy rains 


‘had fallen, and the river was greatly swollen. 


Mr. Rayburn dragged me to the edge of 
the bank. He lifted me in his arms, 

‘* Now, prince of perjured scoundrels,” he 
cried, ‘‘ behold your doom!’ 

Below me the stream rushed like a torrent, 
huge piles of drift and great cakes of ice 
grinding against each other with terrific 
force. Looking death in the face I sudden- 
ly became calm. 

“Friend Rayburn,” I said, “ bethink 
yourself, 1 acknowledge that you are inno- 
cent. If you destroy me, you destroy the 
one who holds the secret of your innocence. 
Slay me not and I will proclaim your inno- 
cence to all the world.”’ 

My object was to gain time. I knew that 
in a little while aid would arrive. My words 
had the desired effect. Rayburn stepped 
back from the fearful brink and placed me 
upon the earth. 

True!’ he muttered, very true!’ 


from the river. 
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And for a minute he sat muttering those 
words, true, very true.” Then he cried: 

* Swear that you will proclaim my inno- 
cence.”’, 

The sky waved before my eyes. Tlow 
could I swear to proclalin that of which I 
knew nothing? Yet no aid was at hand, 
and I must do that or die. What a fearful 
alternative! 

But once more reason flew to my aid. 
. “You have no Bible,”’ I said; ** you should 
have me swear upon a Bible.” 

_ Yes,” he returned. ‘I must find one.” 

He lifted me in his arms and started away 
Would I be saved? 

“But wait,” cried Rayburn. ‘“ Let me 
think. He who swears falsely once will do 
soagain. No, you shall not escape me.” 
Again he turned toward the river. An in- 
' gtant later a wild shout arose behind him. 
Tlelp was at hand at last. Even then I. 
could scarcely have escaped, but Rayburn’s 
foot caught in some obstruction, and he 
stumbled and fell. I was released from his 


grasp. Taking advantage of this fact I 
sprang away from him toward my friends, 
Rayburn leaped to his feet instantly, but I 
was safe beyond his reach. 

** Tla, fiends! you are after me once more,” 
he shrieked. ‘“Avaunt, demons, and be the 
blood of my body and my soul upon your 
hands, Ye are all perjured, and have come 
to drag me back to a felon’s cell. Ha! hal 
I prefer the vaults of hell to the mercy that 
you will show me.” 

And with a great bound, Rayburn sprang 
over the bank into the rushing, whirling 
waters below, giving forth a cry that was 
terrible in its fear and agony. 

And that was the last. He was never 
heard of afterwards, and naught more was 
ever known of him than what I have nar- 
rated. What position he had occupied in 
life, whether or not he had committed any 
crime, what whim had caused him to be- 
come a country pedagogue, whether he had 
been insane all the time or just at the end, 
all, all is mystery. © 


Saxon OFFICERS IN DRESDEN.—Saxon 
officers are amusing and good-natured, and 
really they have a childlike theatricality of 
manner which is highly entertaining; and 
their courteous extravagances are charming 
to women used to the cold attentions of 
English and American men. The French 
do it better, perhaps, but we cannot always 
be in Paris. It is something to have one’s 
hand kissed without being obliged to con- 
sider it the first step toward a declaration. 
If only the Saxon officers would learn discre- 
tion at table, they would be the darlings of 
the foreign circle in Dresden; and I under- 
stand that they have considerably reformed 
in this respect. But the table is their weak 
point, and they might sin far more grievous- 
ly in other directions without incurring half 
the reproach which this peccadillo brings 
upon them. I will not attempt to describe | 
their manner of putting fvod into their 
mouths; it would lose color in description; 
but in this connection a characteristic trait 
or two should not be omitted. The suppers 
given at the balls of ourcountry people soon 
began to acquire celebrity, being altogether 
more sumptuous than it is the German cus- 
tom to provide on such occasions. Now, 
the officers, as has been intimated, are not 
a wealthy class, and it may be supposed that 
their ordinary fare is neither rich nor varied. 


Accordingly, they looked forward to these 
repasts with no little eagerness, and it is 
said were in the habit of fasting on the day 
of a party, not only from motives of econo- 
my, but also by way of getting an appetite 
in every way befitting the good things pro- 
vided. Arriving thus sharp set at their 
host’s rooms, we can readily imagfue their 
thoughts and glances wandering toward the 
supper-room more frequently than their fair 
partners might consider flattering; and it is 
certain that at the very first opening of the 
doors, they stopped for neither partner nor 
precedent, but straightway and in a body 
crowded up to the tables, round which they 
formed a solid phalanx, and from which 
they budged not, neither for man nor woman, 
until every Saxon stomach had been filled. 
to its very utmost. Then slowly, reluctant- 
ly, inertly did they retire, with flushed faces 
and glazed eyes; and in corners, on sofas, 
in cool entries, or by refreshing windows 
did they linger and lounge, and gradually 
recover their breath and energy; while the 
other gentlemen of the company seized 
the opportunity to help the ladies to the 
remnants of the feast, and perhaps to nibble 
a little themselves afterward. This thing 
occurred, let us suppose, once only in the 
course of history: yet, such as it was, it 
seemed not unworthy of being recorded. 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER I. 
“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


GrAsH! smash! went a pane of glass. 

“There! I'll bet that Taylor boy is 
throwing stones again! Just let me get my 
hands on him once, and I’ll teach him a 
lesson, I will!’ 

A woman was washing in the shade of a 
big cherry tree back of the house, and as 
she muttered the above threat she flirted 
the suds from her red fingers, gave them a 
wipe on her apron, and ran around to the 
front gate. 

“That’s you, is it, Tom Taylor!’ she 
shouted, as she observed a ragged boy about 
twelve years old skulking along the fence 
en the opposite side of the street. 

She ran after him, but ne leaped over the 
fence and waded the creek, and sat down on 
the opposite bank, knowing that she would 
not dare follow him. 


“You young Satan, you!” shouted the 


woman, as she came up and found the deep 
creek between them; “it would do me 
good to see you hung up by the heels for a 
whole day!’ 

He looked around as if unaware of her 
presence, and commenced whistling a lively 
tune. 


*“*O, I'll get hold of you some day! and 
then—and then—” 

She shook her big red fist at him, and he 
suddenly jumped up and shouted: 

‘““Why, Mrs. Tompkins, is that youl 
What's the matter?”’ 

“Tl teach you to break my windows?’ 
she replied, shaking her fist again. 

**T didn’t mean to,” he said; ‘‘ I throwed 
at a robin, and the stone slipped. *Pon my 
word it did; and if you wont catch me, Pil 
pay for the window as soon as ever I ean 
earn the money.” 

“You earn the money!’ she eried, in 
great contempt; ‘‘ you pay for my window! 
Don’t everybody in Kingston know that you 
are a lazy loafer, stealing fruit, breaking 
windows, and robbing henroosts? [d like 
to see you earn an honest penny, I would! 
When you commence to earn money, let me 
know, and I'll give you two cents for every 
penny youearn. O boy, you are en the 
high road to the gallows, and you'll be 
hung for murder before you are twenty 
years old!’ 

** Nobody gives me a chance!’ he shouted 
back, looking paler than she had ever seen 
him before, and with something like a 
quiver in his voice. ‘* You all call me 
names, and you wont give me work, and 
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you wont let your boys play with me, and 
you lay everything to me!”’ 

Well, you are a bad boy—a very wicked 
boy!’ she replied, ina much lower voice; 
and she walked back to her washing. 

There was something in Tom’s reply 
which touched her wotnan’s heart. She 
was a wife and mother, and as she stuod 
with one hand on the washboard, and the 

other dashing the suds about, it occurred 
to her that the breaking of the window 

- might have been an accident, as the boy 

. Claimed; and that he was more than half 

Tight when he said that the people of 
Kingston wouldn’t give himachance. She 

- felt condemned for her harsh language to- 
ward him, and she went back to the street 
with the intention of apologizing, or of say- 

‘ing something which would remove the 
sting of her taunts. 

‘The boy had passed out of sight; and 
though she climbed upon the fence and 
looked all around, she could discover no 
trace of him. 

Well, I'll see him again before night, 
-and Tl have a piece of bread and butter 
wweady for him,’’ she said, as she stepped 
down and started for the house. 

‘That Taylor boy,’’ as everybody called 
him, was known to every man, woman and 
child in the little village of Kingston. He had 
been born there, and he had never left the 
place for more than half a day at a time, 
when he went to some farmer’s orchard or 
to some choice berry-patch. Everybody 
knew that his mother had died when Tom 
‘was two years old, and that a year later his 
father had left the village and his child in 
a mysterious manner, and had never been 
heard of since. He was a strange man, 
seeming to care nothing for the friendship 
‘of the villagers, and talking and muttering 
to himself like one who had some great 
burden of trouble, and was staggering under 
its weight. Some of the people took the 
child and cared for it as long as there was 

anything to pay for the trouble; and then 


the boy, although not turned out doors, 
was allowed to roam around as he pleased, 
and to become a Nobody’s Child.”” He 
was sent to the county-house, but he ran 
away and returned to the village. Several 
families adopted him one after the other, 


but the boy found that it was all hard work 
-and no kind words, and he severed the 


-bonds.. In time he became a village va- 
grant, doing chores here and there to pay 
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for a meal or an old garment, and sleeping 
on the hay in the hotel barn when he had 
no better place. People suffered him to re- 
main around the village, because his mother 
was buried there, and his father might re- 
turn for him someday; but yet they plainly 
told him that he was a good-for-nothing 
lazy lad, and that he would surely come to 
some bad end. 

“TI didn’t suppose the boy ever cared 
what any one said,”’ thought Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, as she gave a towel a hard twist and 
flung it into the tub of rinsing-water. 
**Well, I do believe that Kingston hasn’t 
done right by him. He isa bad boy, but 
if my Willie had grown up without father, 
mother or friends, what would he be? I'll 
speak to Joseph this noon, and if he is will- 
ing, ’'ll get that Taylor boy over here and’ 
have a talk with him, and see if I can’t 
make him promise to do better.” 

As she rinsed her clothes and pinned 
them on the line, she recalled all the cir- 
cumstances of the boy’s life. Everybody 
had been ready to snub him since he couid 
walk, and friendly words had so seldom 
met his ears, that he had come to believe 
no one could have friendship for a father- 
less and motherless lad. They had sent 
him to the county-house, threatened him 
with arrest, driven him out of their yards, 
and warned their children against him; and 
could they expect that he would turn round 
and be respectful and polite, and seek their 
good-will? 

*“No one gives me a chance!’ he had 
shouted at her across the creek; and as she 
remembered how pale his face looked, and 
how his chin had quivered and his voice 
trembled, she brushed a tear from her eye, 


and exclaimed: 

** Martha Tompkins, aint you ashamed of 
yourself?” 

All the while she was getting dinner she 
was busy thinking over the boy’s case, and 
she resolved that when her husband had 
got seated at the dinner-table, she would 
go over the circumstance of the morning, 
and plead with him for the privilege of 
becoming a missionary whose special work 
should be the reformation of that Taylor 
boy. 

has after noon Uncle Joseph came in 
from the fields, stoop-shouldered and sun- 


burned. The children were at school, tak- 


ing their dinners along, and husband and 
wife were no sooner seated at the table, and 
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the blessing asked, than Mrs. Tompkins 
said: 

“Father, what do you think of that Tay- 
lor boy?”’ 

**I think he’s on the road to the State 
prison,” replied Uncle Joseph. ‘ What do 
you think he did down in the meadow two 
hours ago? Why, he caught a frog, and 
pushed it into the water-jug; and when I 
ran after him he put his fingers on his nose, 
and turned a handspring over a haycock!’’ 

The woman’s enthusiasm was a little 
dampen: d, but after a moment or two she 
commenced and related the incident of the 
morning, adding: 

“T tell you, Joseph, that boy has got 
feelings, or he’d never have looked so 
white, and spoken as he did. I could see 
that he felt grieved and hurt, and I’m sorry 
I got angry.” 

‘Well, maybe some one could make 
something of him if they had time, but I 
guess they’d get tired of trying,’ replied 
Uncle Joseph. 

* But I'm going to try,’’ she continued. 
“T’ll get him in here and talk to him, and 
if he promises to behave, I’ll fix up his 
clothes, and you can take him with you 
down in the lot till I see what I can do. 
Just think, father! he’s never had a mother 
or father since he can remember; and I ac- 
tually believe he has never been inside a 
meeting-house in his life!’ 

“Yes, I know he’s kind o’ come up with- 
out any restraining hand,’ replied the 
farmer, as he carved off another slice of 
corned beef. ‘‘I don’t expect you can do 
anything with him, but you maytry. They 
say he’s an awful eater, and powerful hard 
on clothes; but I suppose he can help me 
some, and kind o’ pay us back.” 

The woman fully decided to enter upon 
the mission, and while she was washing 
the dishes and clearing off the table, she 
wondered how she should commence. She 
had personal knowledge that people had 
often started out with a great flourish to re- 
form the boy, but it had always commenced 
with throwing him an old coat, four times 
too large, and ended by working him until 
he was ready to drop down. He would be 
suspicious of her intentions, and it would 
be hard to get his confidence and hold it 


long enough to make a thorough trial. 


“ That Taylor Boy.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
REFORMING TOM. 


AFTER doing up her work, Mrs. Tomp- 
kins put on her sunbonnet, and sallied out 
to find Tom Taylor. There was no telling 
where he could be found, but she went up 
to the Corners and began to make inquiries, 

Some of the boys said he had gone to 
Hastings’s Hill after wintergreens, and 
others said they had seen him wading in 
the creek down near the old sawmill. 

“Why, what do you want of that Taylor 
boy?” inquired Mr. Cottonbolt, one of the 
three village merchants, as he heard her 
speaking the lad’s name. 

“*T am going to havea talk with him, and 
see if I can’t make a good boy of him,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Tompkins. 

“Let me know when you get him con- 
verted, wont you?” sneered the merchant; 
and he passed on with a laugh. 

Mrs. Tompkins started to return home, 
thinking Tom had gone off on one of his 
long tramps; but as she was crossing the 
bridge over the creek she heard stifled 
groans and cries, and a great plashing in 
the water underneath. She cried out in 
alarm to know who was there, and the Tay- 
lor boy jumped out and ran up the road, 
shouting: 

‘*Ha! ha! Skeered her most to death!’ 

“Tom! Tom! I want to see you,’ she 
called, as he halted at a safe distance, 
“Come to the house with me, and I'll give 
you a good dinner.”’ 

**O, I know what you want?’ he replied, 
backing off as she approached; “ you want 
to pound me for breaking that winder.” 

“*Pon my word I don’t, Tom. I'm sorry 
I threatened you as I did, and I promise 
you that I wont ever speak about the 
broken window if you’|l go home with me.”” 

‘And you wont lock me up, nor cuff me, 
nor tie me?’’ he asked, 

“No; Ill give you some dinner, and 
we'll have a talk, and I'll mend your 
clothes,” 


She had a serious truthful look, and he 
believed her; though as she came up and 
took him by the hand, his face expressed 
the great amazement he felt that she should 
promise him a dinner, and kind words, 


after he had broken her window and shouted 
impudent words at her across the creek. 


On the way to the house he kept one eye 
on her, and was ready to make a sudden 
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dash if discovering that she was practising 
deception, 

“Now, Tom, come and wash yourself, 
and let me comb your hair, and then you 
shall have something to eat,’’ she said, as 
they entered the house. 

Ile lad washed himself occasionally at 
the hotel pump, or in the creek, but on the 
whole he regarded such an operation as 
time thrown away. Mrs. Tompkins brought 
out adish of soft soap, got some warm wa- 
ter, and it did her heart good to see the dirt 
fly as she rubbed at his hands and neck. 
She twisted his head around, dug into his 
ears, and wiped his hands until they shone, 
and then she said: 

“Some of that hair must come off; wait 
till I get the shears.”’ 

It was such a novelty to him that he 
rather enjoyed it. He could remember 
that a grocer’s clerk had once held him 
fast and cut his hair with a pair of sheep- 
shears, in the way of a joke, but since that 
time his locks had been left to grow and 
flourish like weeds in an old garden. 

“There! now you look something like a 
human being,” said Mrs. Tompkins, stand- 
ing off to look at him. ‘Come, now, and 
you shall have dinner.” 

He continued to believe that she was in- 
tending to practise some deception, until 
she had put up a leaf of the table, set on 
some food, and placed him in a chair. She 
sat near by to wait on him, and after he had 
about half finished his meal he asked: 

“Why didn’t you maul me when you 
coiched me, as you said you would?” 

“Because, Thomas, I got to thinking 
about it, and I concluded that you told me 
the truth, and that you didn’t mean to 
break the glass. I am ashamed that I ran 
after you and talked as I did, and I ask 
your forgiveness. Will you grant it?” 

**Do you mean for me not to hold any 
grudge ag’in ye?” he asked, much sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, that’s it. I don’t believe you 
mean to be a bad boy; only you haven’t 
any father, or mother, or home, and no one 
to see to you. I was talking with Mr. 
Tompkins this noon, and he says if you'll 
be a good boy you may come here and 
live.”’ 

“I can’t do it,” he said, shaking his 
head. “I’m ragged, and dirty, and mean, 
and I can’t help it. You'd get mad and 
turn me out, and like enough I'd be sent to 


jail. I’m waiting to grow up, I am, and 
then I’m going to be a sailor.” 

There was a sadness in his tone which 
showed that his feelings were touched; and 
while the woman was waiting and thinking 
what answer to make, Tom’s eyes filled 
with tears, and there came such a lump in 
his throat that he could not swallow another 
mouthful. 

“If we were all kind to you, don’t you 
think you could be good?” she asked. 

“Maybe,” he answered, in a doubting 
tone, drawing his sleeve across his eyes, 
and then twisting up a corner of the table- 
cloth. 

“Well, then, you can commence right 
now. I want you to mind what is said, and 
to break off all your bad habits, and I’ 
make you some clothes, give you plenty to 
eat, and treat you as I do my own children, 
It’s shocking to think how we’ve all neg- 
lected our plain duty toward you, and I 
only wonder that Providence hasn’t pun- 
ished us. Thomas, did you ever hear about 
heaven?” 

“ That’s over by Philadelphia, aint it?’ 
he inquired. 

“Such heathenism right here in our 
midst!’ exclaimed Mrs, Tompkins, holding 
up her hands. After a pause she added: 

“That's because you never went to meet- 
ing and heard a sermon, and never joined a 
Sunday school class,” 

* But I wanted to,” he replied, with a 
good deal of spirit. ‘“‘Didn’t I get clear 
into the meeting-house door once, and did 
not Mr. Baxter lead me out by the collar, 
and shake me, and say he’d send the con- 
stable after me if he caught me loafing 
round there?” 

They had a long talk together, and finally 
Tom agreed that he would try to be good 
and deserving of kind treatment. Mrs. 
Tompkins hunted up some better clothes 
for him, and his heart went out towards 
her as it had never done towards man, wo- 
man or child in Kingston before. It was a 
mystery to him why any one should care 
for his welfare at all, and a greater mystery 

why any one should reward him for his 
promises to be good. He was a stout boy 
of his age, and as soon as she would Jet him 
go, he hunted up the hoe and started for 
the garden; and that evening when Uncle 
Joseph returned from the field, he was as- 
tonished at the amount of work the boy 
had performed. He gave him kind words, 
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and the children were glad that he had 
come to be a member of the family. 

When it became noised around the village 
that Mrs. Tompkins had taken that Taylor 
boy into her family, and was going to try 
and reform him, there were some few who 
said they were glad of it, and who hoped 
she would succeed; but the greater number 
only sneered at her missionary work, and 
remarked that she would have more than 
her hands full, 

As for Tom, it seemed as if a new life 
had opened to him. It was so strange to 
hear kind words, and to have regular meals 
and a soft bed, that he took every pains to 
show his gratitude. Farmer Tompkins 
could not have asked a boy to work harder 
than Tom did; and to the great surprise of 
the family, the lad left off his oaths and 
slang words, and gained every day in 
manners, 

Three weeks had passed, and there had 
not been even one occasion to chide the 
boy, when, one afternoon, Mr. and Mrs, 
Tompkins drove some distance into the 
country to visit friends, leaving Tom to 
mind the house until the children should 
return from school. The boy was busy in 
the garden, when a ragged ‘“‘ tramp” opened 
the front gate, passed up the walk, and 
knocked at the door to beg for a meal of 
victuals or a little money. As no one an- 
swered the knock, he lifted the latch and 
looked in. There was no movement, and 
after listening and peering around, the fel- 
low softly entered the parlor. 


Uncle Joseph’s old-fashioned gold watch, 
out of repair, was lying on the bureau, and 
there were fifteen or twenty dollars in one 
of the drawers. The rascal had watch and 
money in a moment, and he tiptoed out 
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and closed the door behind him. Ie did 
not dare take the highway again, but he 
skulked along the row of currant bushes, 
gained the orchard, and ran across the 
meadows, unseen by any one, 

Uncle Joseph was first to discover the 
robbery, and he could not believe that his 
watch and money were gone until the wife 
had taken everything from the drawers, 
Both were certain that watch and money 
were there when they drove away, and 
finally they paused in their search, and 
looked into each other’s faces. 

**Do you think Thomas could have stolen 
them?” asked the wife, in a trembling 
voice, 

‘Tle must have taken them!’ answered 
Uncle Joseph, “Ile has been here all 
alone, and he has robbed us, and hidden the 
things. Call him in here!’ 

Tom had worked industriously during 
their absence, and he answered the sum- 
mons so promptly, and looked so frank and 
honest, that Mrs. Tompkins could not be- 
lieve him guilty. 

“Thomas, has any one been here to- 
day?” asked Uncle Joseph, in a grave voice, 

** Not as I knows on,’’ answered the lad, 
looking from one to the other with an ex- 
pression of inquiry on his face. 

“ Well, Thomas, some one has stolen my 
money and watch since we went away,” 
continued the farmer. 

** Don’t think it was me, ’cause I would 
not do it!’ exclaimed Tom, walking close 
up to Uncle Joseph. 

“* Thomas, it looks bad against you—very 
bad.’’ 

“But I didn’t—I didn’t!’ replied the 
boy, the big tears coming to his eyes, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


~ Watcnine One’s Setr.—If we are suf- 
ficiently watchful over our own conduct, we 
shall have no time to find fault with the 
conduct of others. 

“When 1 wasa boy,” said an old man, 
“we had a schoolmaster who had an odd 
way of catching the idle boys. One day he 
called out to us: 

** Boys, I must have closer attention to 
your books. The first one that sees another 
idle, I want you to inform me, and I will 
attend to the case,’ 


“*ALP? thought I to myself, ‘there is 


Joe Simmons, that I don’t like, I'll watch 
him, and if 1 see him look off his books, I'll 
tell,’ 

“Tt was not long before I saw Joe look off 
his book, and immediately I informed the 
master. 

«Indeed! said he, ‘how do you know 
he was idle?’ 

**T saw him,’ said I. 

“Youdid? And were your eyes on your 
book when you saw him?’ 

“T was caught, and I never watched for 
idle boys again.” 
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I wave my doubts about this story’s 
being fit for the most of youngsters to read. 
It’s a rather trickey tale, at best, and in- 
volves a practical joke—a thing not to be 
encouraged by any manner of means. But 
as the joke in this case was perpetrated 
without malice, or any forethought to what 
it would lead, it may come in for the edi- 
tor’s mercy under the head of thoughtless 
mischief. I commit it to his conscience on 
these grounds, with the expectation that it 
may prove a warning to all boys apt to err 
in this direction. 

About a mile out of the village of Y., and 
in a small cleared plat in ‘‘ the pine woods,’’ 
there was standing, not ten years ago, a 
rough shanty, which had been recently used 
as a blacksmith’s shop. (Y., as I came 
near forgetting to state, is situated 3956 
miles from the earth’s central atom, and in 
plain sight of the Polaris all night long.) 

This shanty, together with anvil, forge, 
slings, etc., had been the property of one 
Jared Smith—a Smith by name, and a smith 
by trade. Though fully half a mile from 
neighbors, it was on a “main road” be- 
tween Y. and an adjoining town, and of- 
fered some passing custom. 

Who Smith was, or where he came from, 
nobody knew; but he came, built the 
shanty, and for several years worked at his 
trade there in the woods. And what is of 
still greater importance to my story, nobody 
knew where he went to. 

He went off so mysteriously that it was 
feared some ill chance had befallen him. 
Inquiries were made, and even the woods 
about the shop were searched, without 
results. 

He had seemed a singular man, from 
which many inferred that he was a bad 
man, and went on to hint that the Old Boy 
himself had taken Smith off. It was a 
community of about that way of thinking. 

A year passed, but no Smith had made 
his appearance. The writer was then at 
school at the little run-down academy at 
Y., a boy of thirteen, or thereabouts. 

Saturday holidays we academy boys used 
to tramp about the village, fish in the pond 

above, or gun in the pine woods, And it 
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happened one afternoon that three or four 
of us came out near the old shanty, and, as 
a matter of course, went in to explore and 
knock about a little. Everything lay round 
just as Smith had left it—when Old Nick 
called for him, 

The slings looked as shiny as when the 
last ox was slung up. Bits of hoof-parings 
lay about the dingy floor. And there sat 
the dinted old anvil with its sharp nose, and 
under the bellows was an old bushel basket 
half full of charcoal. 

’T was a rare opportunity to try a hand at 
blacksmithing; and, boylike, after tinker- 
ing round a while, we lighted some paper 
with a stray packet-pocket match, and lay- 
ing on bits of the charcoal, began to puff 
with the bellows. It burned up very fierce 
and bright. 

There were several short bars of iron on 
the forge, such as smiths use for stirring 
their fire. First we heated the ends of 
these red hot, then hammered them on the 
anvil with the heavy hammer, and watched 
the red sparks fly off. Three or four longer 
bars lay across the beams overhead—one for 

nails, another for horseshoes, and a third 
much larger had been used all save about 
four feet of it. 

** Wonder what the old fellow made out 
of that?” exclaimed Ott (Orrington) Melton. 

He had climbed up on the slings, and was 
turning over the bars. This shorter one 
came clanging down, 

“Crowbars, perhaps,” said Diz Davis. 
“ Tell ye what, fellows,” he went on, pick- 


ing up a bit of asmaller bar. ‘‘ Let’s make 
a horseshoe, They say that it’s quite a 
trick to make a finish one.” 


Any one can imagine about how our first 
horseshoes looked! We were not discour- 
aged, however. One thing, it was sort of 
fun to be hammering on our own hook off 
there in the woods, 

Air-castles rose in our minds, the sub- 
stance of which was to learn ourselves to 
“blacksmith,”’ and so make lots of spend- 
ing money by shoeing horses there in the 
old shanty—Saturdays. 

** But how are we to let folks know about 
it, so they’ll come to us?” said Ott, 
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“O, we must have up a sign,” said I. 

“That’s so!” exclaimed Diz. ‘A big 
horseshoe—that’s what blacksmiths have 
for asign. I’ve seen ’em in the city. A 
big one, with the nails sticking out of it.” 

‘* But where shall we get it?”’ said I. 

“ Get it? why, make it. Must be a sam- 
ple of our work.” 

“Might make it out of that big piece,” 
suggested Ott, pointing to the large bar on 
the floor. 

* Just the thing!’’ exclaimed Diz, raising 
it. ‘That'll make a stunner—if we can 
only bend it up.” 

To do this we put on a good supply of 
fresh coal, and puffed away vigorously; 
then holding the bar midway across the 
glowing coal, soon had it red as the flame. 
It took a deal of hard hammering to bend it. 
Night came on before we had got it shaped 
right, and we were obliged to defer the com- 
pletion of our shoe till the next Saturday. 

Some of our readers may think that we 
were much more anxious to get our sign up 
than to perfect ourselves in our trade. 
There’s no doubtof it. It’s a characteristic 
of all Yankee artisans, also of our doctors 
and lawyers, that they first hang out their 
sign, then learn the trade from their public 
practice. Saves time, otherwise lost in ap- 
prenticeship. 

All through the week we doted on our 
project; and several times after school at 
night ran out to take a look at our “sign.” 
Nobody thought of going near the old shop 
in those days; our programme was not in- 
terrupted. 

The next Saturday found us hard at work 
atan early hour. After getting the right 
bend on it, we next proceeded to turn down 
the heel-corks, then to flatten out the toe 
and make the toe-cork, This was rather 
difficult, but nothing to the job we had 
punching the holes for the nails; all the 
greater, that the charcoal basket began to 
get low, requiring the utmost economy in 
fuel. But by adiligent use of the punch 
we finally got in the right number of holes 
—as compared with an old shoe we found 
on the floor—and by four o’clock had it 
done. 

“There ’tis,”’ said Ott, throwing down 
the punch. 

We surveyed it in silence. It wasn’t ex- 
actly a success, but then, it wasn’t quite a 
failure. As nearly as I can recollect, it was 
about twenty inches long, by eighteen at 


its greatest width. Its weight, I presume, 
must have been at least fifteen pounds, .. . 

‘* Should like to had it looked a little bet- 
ter,’? remarked Diz. ‘Guess ’twill do, 
though.” 

“‘There’s nothing to make another of,” 
reminded Ott. 

“And the coal’s out,’’ said I, : 

“Well, then, the next thing is to hang 
her up,” said Diz, ‘* Ought to have it on a 
pole running from the gable out toward the 
road, ” 

Ott carried it out to the door, and threw 
it down on the sand outside, while we 
searched for a suitable pole, A stake from 
the fence across the road was procured. 

Our plan was to nail this to the ridgepole, 
of the shanty, letting one end of it project 
in front to hang the shoe on, Ott again 
picked up the big shoe, when Diz exclaimed: 

“Tiokey! what a track!’ 

There, in the soft dirt before the door, 
was the prodigious imprint! It struck us 
as so irresistibly comical that we dropped 
both stake and shoe, and fairly doubled up 
with laughter. There was something, so, 
ludicrously huge and Cyclopean about it. 
that it somehow tickled us prodigiously, 

““What would folks think to see such. 
tracks in the road?”’ exclaimed Diz. ‘‘ Bet 
ye ’twould make tbeir eyes stick out!” | 

“Let’s make some with it,’ suggested 
Ott. along in front of here.” 

There was just mischief enough in the 
idea to make it spicy. 

We ran in to the forge, and bringing out 
the iron rods we had stirred the fire with, 
thrust the ends into the nail holes of the 
shoe on each side. By bending them over 
a little, we could take it up by them. Diz 
took hold on one side, I on the other. 

First we tracked the sand in front of the 
shop. Then, going into the road, began to. 
stamp them down in couples about two rods 
agent, Ott going ahead to pace it off. 

** Make it look as if a horse correspondin’ 
to the track had gone along,” said he. 
** Stamp ’em down hard.” 

In this way we went along nearly a hun-_ 
dred rods, to where the road begins to skirt 
the pond, Here we turned off to the water, 
and after a few stamps into the sand on the 
shore, carried our shoe back to the shop. 

This operation had taken till nearly dusk 
in all; and as we had nv nails to nailon the 
pole, we agreed to leave our shoe in the shop . 
till the next Saturday before mounting it. 
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“ No use to have our sign up till we are 

reaily to go to work,’ reasoned Diz; and 
\ with this sage reflection we went home. 

The next day was Sunday; and at the ap- 
pointed hour we repaired to the little white 
meeting-house, according to our school regu- 
lation; the Academy being under the con- 
trol of the Orthodox church. 

Among the villagers the custom was to re- 
pair to the church and so stand, or sit, on 
the long plank steps in front till the minis- 
ter came. 

Tt was here that the gossip and the news 
—what there was—circulated. But we 
noticed this morning that the waiting con- 
gregation were all gathering about two or 
three who were talking rapidly—describing 
something. 

“Where did you say they are?” some one 
demanded, as we came within hearing. 

“Right out here in the pine woods,’”’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Seemed to come out o’ the 

_ ‘woods right there by Smith’s shop.” 

“Smith’s shop!’ echoed everybody. 

“Yes sir; tracks all round the shop. 
From there they come along the road to the 
pond. The last ones are right on the shore, 
Shows where he leaped off into the water. 
Never saw such tracks. Big over as a milk- 
pani Went thirty feet toa leap! Suppose 
he went right through the pond just as if it 
was a mud puddle!” 

‘Ott and Diz exchanged glances. 

“Keep mum?’ whispered Diz. 

Qur guilty looks would undoubtedly have 
exposed us had anybody been looking at us. 
As it was, all public attention was riveted on 
the young men who had recently come along 
the road past the deserted shop. 

‘Nothing but the arrival of the minister, a 
very grave and reverend man, prevented the 
whole congregation starting out to see the 
tracks. Some of the younger fellows I think 
did go. But the majority followed the par- 
son in, and settled down to wait till noon. 

I didn’t dare to look at either Diz or Ott 
during the service, but sat in great suspense, 
fé@ing all the time as if I should burst out 
laughing. I felt frightened, too, at the pro- 
portions our little joke- had suddenly as- 
sumed—frightened at the thoughts of the 

uences that might ensue, and con- 
8, too, of a prodigious “‘ good thing ”’ at 
the €xpense of the villagers. 

I remember that when the minister read 
from the Bible, that—‘‘ Satan goeth about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
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devour,” it struck me as arather remarkable 
coincidence, 

As soon as the benediction had been pro- 
nounced all the male portion of the congre- 
gation, with not a few of the girls and elder 
women, started along the road toward the 
old shop. Diz and Ott and I followed be- 
hind, scarcely daring to speak, but looking 
unutterable things at each other. 

The sight of at least a hundred persons of 
both sexes examining those enormous tracks, 
their looks of wonder and superstitious awe, 
and their absurd exclamations, altogether 
produced in mea sensation I shall never 
forget. 

Some were measuring the width and length 
of the imprint with sticks; others were pac- 
ing off the length of the monster’s stride, 
The women stood in little groups eyeing the 
tracks with a sort of nervous horror, 

** Must have been the ‘Old Boy’ himself 
on horseback,’’ said one. 

“Tremendous horse!’ echoed another, 
“Wonder if he come for old Smith in that 
way?” 

After ogling the tracks a while, the crowd 
followed along to the old shop, 

“Tle pulled up here, I should say,’? com- 
mented Deacon White, the sturekeeper. 

* Looking for Smith perhaps,’’ suggested 
some one. ‘Stopped to get a shoe set may 
be,”’ said another. 

At this point the deacon pushed open the 
door. Of course the first thing that met the 
public eye was the great shoe lying on the 
floor where we had left it. 

We had followed the crowd and expected 
the shoe would explode the delusion, But 
it didn’t. On the contrary they all swod 
aghast at the sight of it. There it lay cov 
ered with sand, just as we had brought it in 
from the road; and the water we had got 
on it out at the pond had rusted it already. 

The shop, too, on being opened had an 
odor of recently burned charcoal, The men 
looked at each other doubtfully. 1t was 
some minutes ere any one ventured in to 
examine it, 

“Must have been done last night,’ said 
one, looking at the fresh tracks. 

* Forge is warm, too!’’ cried another, hold- 
ing his hand to it. 

** Brethren,” said Deacon White. “It 
looks as if Old Nick and Smith were riding 
past here last night and called to get a shoe 
set—and so left the old one,” 

There it lay sureenough. Noone seemed 
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inclined to touch it. At last one man took 
it up gingerly, and holding it off from him, 
carried it daintily out. At sight of it the 
women fairly screamed and hurried back 
toward the mecting-house. The men fol- 
lowed with the shoe, 

**] want Parson Ellis to see that,” said 
the deacon. 

On the way some one broached the theory 
that the shoe belonged to his majesty’s own 
cloven hoof, instead of to his horse. But 
as this did not correspond to the track in 
the road it was generally rejected. 

Parson Ellis stood on the steps waiting for 
his congregation as they came up—with 
Apollyon’s shoe. ‘Not to-day, brother,” 
said he solemnly, as the deacon began to ex- 
plain it. “* We wont trouble ourselves about 
the Devil’s old shoes Sunday. Let us rather 
worship God.” 

The congregation followed him submis- 
sively into the church, leaving the shoe on 
the steps. And when the reverend man 
passed out after the sermon he did not even 
glance at the shoe, 

But the deacon was more matter-of-fact 
and withal more inquisitive; he took the 
shoe home with him and the next morning 


hung it up in his store. 

For the next month the great horseshoe 
was the standard topic of talk in the village. 
People from the adjoining towns and even 
strangers came to see it. 

I particularly remember two gentlemen 
from the city who were spending their vaca- 


tion at R.,a few miles below Y. They 
laughed over it vastly; went out to see the 
old shop,' and went over the ground where 
the tracks had been made. Then coming 
back to the store they examined the shoe 
critically, weighed it, measured it, etc. 
“It’s a trick fast enough,” said one. 
“But what puzzles me is to see any motive 


for sosingulara prank. Nobody about here 
would have wit enough to plan and carry 
out so big a joke. Must have taken quite s 
héad-piece to get up such a sell, you see. 
I’m inclined to think some strangers—fel- 
lows from town—did it to mystify the vil 
lagers.”” 

* Look at it as you may, it’s a very droll, 
unaccountable piece of mischief,’’ concluded 
the other, laughing. ‘‘Something about i* 
we haven’t got at yet; depend upon it.” 

And so they rode off. For the honor of 
Parson Ellis, I must add that though he had 
for thirty years preached the existence,of a 
personal devil, he still had the good sense 
to denounce the whole thing as a delusion, 
Perhaps he considered the idea of Satan on 
horseback as heretical. 

But nothing could really undeceive many 
of the villagers. One reason for this was 
that nobody could satisfactorily account for 
the presence of the shoe—save upon Deacon 
White’s original hypothesis. 

The excitement died out after a while, 
course—after everything had been said’ 
about it that could be. But it was not for- 
gotten. The old shop was more shunned 
than ever. The road past it and along the 
pond-shore wasn’t much haunted by solitary 
pedestrians after dusk. 

As for Diz, Ott and I, we kept mum, 
After what had passed we knew better than 
to proclaim our joke, 

The horseshoe was only mentioned when 
in our rooms and under our breath. The 
blacksmithing scheme was quietly aban- 
doned. 

Early the next spring we all three left the 
academy to attend the L. Institute; and so 
far as I know this is the first time the story 
has ever been told. It was more of a blun- 
der than a practical joke, as I said at the 
outset. 
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04 RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


_ Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


_ Answers to December Puzzles. 

98. Cypress; 94. ‘‘ Make hay while the 
gun shines?’ 95. Mitre, mire; 96. Revel, 
reel; 97. Lever, leer; 98. Sir Walter Scott. 


9% U s E 10. IRON 
NaomI ROME 
IlliciT IDEA 
TimoN SENT 
Ea U 


101. Sent, cent; 102. Seen, Seine; 108. Sale, 
sail; 104. Ieard, herd. 


1.—Prize Numerical Enigma. 

My whole, composed of 10 letters, is a 
species of pears. 

My 5, 4, 8, is an animal. 

My 2, 1, 6, is an animal. 

My 7, 3, 9, 10, is to revel. 

A copy of “ The Old Flag” will be given 
for the first correct answer. 

“Brau K.” 


2.—Prize Double Diagonal. 

The diagonals name, respectively, a heavy 
vehicle, and an animal. A distillery; a 
country of Europe; a male name; an effigy; 
afemale name, 

For the first correct solution, sent to the 
editor of this page, a copy of “Frank’s 
Exploit, and Ilarry’s Treasure,” will be 
given. “TraLian Boy.” 


Decapitations, 
8. Behead a boat, and leave a tool. 
4. A comment, and leave damage. 
5. Mental, and leave to divide, 
6. A pin, and leave a hollow. 
%. Contempt, and leave grain. 
RuTmveEN. 


8.—Cross. Word Enigma. 
The 1st is in Jeap, but not in bound; 
The 2d is in mastiff, but not in hound; 
The 8d is in lofty, but not in high; 
The 4th is in near, but not in nigh; 
The 5th is in type, but not in mark; 
The 6th is in obscure, but not in dark; 
The 7th is in haste, but not in speed; 
The 8th is in want, but not in need; 
The 9th is in demand, but not in claim; 
The whole was a general of great fame. 
G. B. H. 


Syncopations, 
9. Syncopate a fowl, and get a house, 
10. To prop, and get to tell. 
11, Refreshment, and get a morsel, 
12. Transported, and get an animal. 
18. A form, and get a vessel. 
Ep. WYNNE. 


14.—Letter Puzzle. 
Take a V and an L, 
Add a T and an E, 
Then myself and a circle, 
And a flower you will see. 
Exiza Il. Morton. 


Added Initials. 
15. Place a letter before tranquillity, and 
make to rent; another, and make to gratify. 
16. Place a letter beforea fluid, and make 
a skating pond; another, and make a verge. 
WIson. 


Anagrams. 
17. Sue trail lime, 
18. May I sit on? 
Cynit DEANE. 


~ 


19.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; a kind of tray; a resinous 
substance; a feast; aruler; hurt; apprised; 
sward; a consonant. 


“Witp Ros.” 
20.—Word-Square. 

Fruit; destitute; a girl’s name; pointed; 
originals. G. B. 1. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prize puzzle No, 18, published in the 
August number, was solved by: Bella E. 
Steele, M. Gray, Yettie R. Loomis, L. N. 
Kneeland, John C, Pray, J. A. Smith, Mrs. 
Ida Cooling and Lizzie C. Cuthbertson, 
Prize was awarded to BELLA E. STEELE, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the offers for first solutions of Nos, 1 and 2, 
this month, and we promise that more prize 
puzzles shall follow.—Zud. ‘Puzzle Paye.” 


OURIOUS 


A Pest.—The worst insect 
pest of tropical America is the terrible fire- 
ant (Myrmica sevissima), whose sting is 
likened to the puncture of a red-hot needle. 
It is found only on sandy soils in open 
places, and seems to thrive most near 
houses and in weedy villages. Towns are 
sometimes deserted on account of this little 
tormentor. It is a small species, of a shin- 
ing red color, not greatly differing from the 
common red stinging ant of our own coun- 
try, except that the pain and irritation 
caused by its stings are much greater. 
Where it abounds the whole soil is under- 
mined by it; the ground is perforated with 
the entrances to their subterranean galler- 
jes, and a little sandy dome occurs here 
and there where the insects bring their 
young to receive warmth near the surface, 
Tlomes are overrun with them; they dis- 
pute every fragment of food with the in- 
habitants, and destroy clothing for the sake 
of the starch. All eatables have to be sus- 
pended in baskets from the rafters, and the 
cords well soaked with copaiba balsam, 
which is the only means known to prevent 
them from climbing. They seem to attack 
persons out of sheer malice. The legs of 
tables, chairs and stools, and the cords of 
hammocks, have to be smeared in the same 
way. 

A Lion Story.—A story is told of a lion 
which was brought from India, and which 
on the passage grew very fond of a sailor 
who had charge of him. His name was 
Nero. On being shut up in a cage in Lon- 
don, he grew sulky, and was very fierce 
when any one came near him, so that it 
was dangerous even for his keeper to ap- 
proach him. One day, a few weeks after 
Nero had been shut up in his new prison, a 
party of sailors visited the menagerie, and 
were warned by the keeper not to go near 
the lion, who every now and then growled 
savagely at those who were looking at him. 
All once one of these sailors ran up to the 
cage, and thrusting in his hand, cried out, 
“What! old shipmate! don’t you know 
me? What cheer, old Nero, mylad?”’ The 
lion instantly left off feeding and growling, 
sprang up to the bars of the cage, and put 
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out his nose between them. Jack patted 
him on the head, and the lion rubbed his 
hand with his whiskers like a cat, showing 
evident signs of pleasure. *‘Al!’’ said Jack, 
turning to the keeper and spectators, who 
stood frightened and in astonishment, 
** Nero and I were once shipmates, and you 
see he isn’t like some folks; he don’t forget 
an old friend.’’ 

An INTELLIGENT Cow.—The cow has 
not hitherto been suspected of much acute- 
ness of instinct or liveliness of affection, 
but an incident developed at the Petty Ses- 
sions held recently in an English town 
tends to show that this mild dull animal is 
sometimes endowed with considerable feel- 
ing and sagacity. In the case in question, 
a farmer’s wife was assaulted by her hus- 
band in a field where was a cow that the 
woman had greatly petted. On seeing the 
man beating his wife, tearing her clothes 
and hair, and otherwise maltreating her, 
the cow came charging up the field, and at- 
tacked the man with such ferocity that he 
was glad to retreat summarily. The cow 
then took up a defensive position by the 
womans side, and stood perfectly still while 
the latter struggled to her feet and support- 
ed herself by leaning on its flank until she 
had sufficiently recovered to take refuge 
from her husband in flight. It may be 
taken as additional evidence of the uncom- 
mon good sense of the cow, that it had 
always manifested a strong antipathy to 
the brute who could descend so low as to 
beat his wife. 


Tue Rine.—An amusing myth 
is told of the origin of the finger ring. 
When Jove released Prometheus from the 
bonds by which he had been confined, he 
condemned him, as a sort of penance, to 
wear on his finger as a ring alink of the 
iron chain that had bound him to the Cau- 
casian rock, in which was set a fragment of 
that rock itself. In this way, so fable goes, 
the custom of the finger ring originated. 
There is reason to believe this use of the 
engraved stone began with the Greeks, and 
from them was copied by their servile imi- 
tators, the Romans. 


Carnot Pupprne.—Take a half pound 
of grated carrot; one pint of new milk; 
a quarter pound of soda biscuits; three 
ounces of sugar, and half a small teaspoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon, Wash and 
scrape the carrots very clean; grate them 
into half of the milk, cold; boil the other 
half pint of milk, and pour it upon the bis- 
cuits, broken in small pieces; cover it with 
a plate, and when cool, mix well with the 
carrot and milk, adding the sugar and cin- 
namon, and bake in a buttered dish ina 
moderate oven. 


Water CAkre.—Take four cups of sifted 
flour, two cups of white sugar, half a cup of 
butter, two eggs, and one cup of water. 
Turn the water over the butter; stir the 
sugar into it. Add the eggs, well beaten. 
Dissolve a small teaspoonful of suleratus in 
alitue boiling water; stir it in; mix two 
small teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar with 
the flour. Nutmeg, lemon, or mace for 
flavoring. 


CARAMELS.—Two cups of 
sugar, one cup of molasses, one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, and three table- 
spoonfuls of four. oil all together twenty- 
five minutes; then stir in one-half pound of 
grated chocolate wet in one cup of sweet 
milk, and boil until it hardens on the spoon, 
Stir frequently, and when done flavor with 
a tablespoonful of vanilla. 


ArrLe Jomn.—Pare, quarter and core 
enough apples to fill a three or four quart 
crock. Make a batter a little thicker than 
for pancakes; put a layer of apples on the 
bottom of the crock, then pour over some 
of the batter; then another layer of apples, 
then batter, and so on until all is used. 
Then put a thick soda crust on the top, and 
bake fur three hours. To be eaten with a 
sweet sauce. Very nice. 

Brorep Parsnirs.—Wash and scrape 
the largest finest ones; boil them until ten- 
der in water in which alittle salt has been 
put; let them get cold; slice and broil them 
on a gridiron on which butter has been 
rubbed, to prevent their sticking. 
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Cream Murrins.—One quart rich milk, 
or, if you can get it, half cream and half 
milk; one quart of flour, heaping; six eggs; 
one tablespoonful of butter, one of lard, 
softened together. Beat whites and yolks 
separately, very light; then add flour and 
shortening, and a scant teaspoonful of salt, 
and stir in the flour the last thing, lightly 
as possible, and have the butter free from 
lumps, Ilalf fill your well buttered muffin 
rings, and bake immediately in a hot oven, 
or your muflins will not be good. Send 
them to the table the moment they are 
done. 


Meat Pre wirn Potato Crust.—Cut 
beef or mutton into large pieces, and season 
them with pepper and a finely shred onions; 
boil and mash potatoes with milk, so as to 
form the crust, with which line a buttered 
dish, and then put in the meat with a tea- 
cupful of water. Lay the crust thickly 


over the meat, and bake about an hour and 
a half. 


GINGER Snaps.—One pint of molasses, 
one cup of sugar, one cup of bitter or lard, 
one tablespoonful of ginger and cloves each, 
one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper; flour 


enough to roll out very thin. Bake on 
flat tins. 


Fnrittrers.—Take one quart of 
sweet milk, three eggs well beaten, a little: 
salt, and flour enough to make a batter stiff 
enough for pancakes, Mix it with very 
thin slices of sour apples. Drop by the 
spoonful into hot lard, and fry like dough- 
nuts, Serve with cider and sugar, or a 
foaming wine sauce. 


For CLEANING JEWELRY, PLATED 
Wane AND Burrannia.—Take strong aqua 
ammonia, one ounce; prepared chalk, one- 
eighth ounce. Mix. Keep well corked, 
Shake well before using. , 


ToENAILS.—A poultice of 
flaxseed and alum, applied night and day to 
an ingrowing nail will often afford immedi- 
ate relicf when all other remedies have 
failed. It is worth trying. 
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On a recent Sunday the usher of one of 
the Detroit churches was greatly surprised 
at the appearance of an old acquaintance, 
whose red nose and bleary eyes had not been 
seen in church before for fifteen years, 

“Why, I’m awful glad to see you,” said 
the usher, as he held out his hand. 

They shook, and the usher continued: 

“So you thought you'd come to church?” 

“Yes, I thought so,”’ replied the man as 
he looked around. “It’s mighty lonesome 
now since they’ve closed the saloons on 
Sunday!’ 


At the Central Market, one day lately, a 
long-haired man mounted a box and com- 
menced: 

* My friends, who hath redness of eyes? 
The drunkard. Who hath woe? The 
drunkard. The Lord sent us pure cold 
water. There’s nothing like w—’ 

At that moment a boy who was throwing 
water from a garden hose used around there, 
accidentally turned the stream against the 
stranger’s back, and he jumped down and 
said it was a case of assault, and ran after a 
warrant. Ile said that no human being 
could throw cold water over him without 
being made to suffer for it. ‘ 


When the druggist asked her what she 
wanted, she said she’d take ten grains of 
arsenic. 

* For rats?” he asked. 

“No sir.” 

“ For cats?” 

“No sir.” 

There was a pause, and then she said: 

“T want to keep it in the house until my 
husband is elected alderman. Te will very 
likely vote to pave some street with cobble- 
stone, and then I want to poison him.”’ 

The druggist gave her down weight to 
encourage her. 


A couple of color, affectionately interested 
in each other, with a view to matrimony, 
and unable to read or write, have been cor- 
responding through “third” parties. The 
other day Romeo was listening to a letter 
from his Juliet, in which happens the ex- 
pression, “ Reclining in the arms of Mor- 
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phens,”” “ What’s dat? In the arms of 
annudder nigger? Dat gal can go to Jerico 
—I dun lub dat secon’ han’ darkey no, sah” 


An Akron physician tells us of a little 
Akron boy who came to him and said: 

“ Doctor, I want some ibecac.” 

What do you want it for?”’ 

** Never mind, just give it to me.” 

“Who sent you here?” 

** Nobody sent me; come myself.” 

“T can’t let you have it unless you tell me 
what you are going to do with it.” 

“Well, doctor, our hired girl has swal- 
lowed a silver quarter, and she said that if I 
would give her something that would bring 
it up, I might have it.’’ 


On one of the city railway cars, lately, 
was an old man who jammed himself into a 
corner and hadn’t a word to say for a long 
time. Finally, when the car had filled up 
and was waiting on a switch, the old man 
arose, drew a vial from his vest pocket, and 
as he uncorked it and tasted of the contents 
he remarked in solemn tones: 

* Ladies and gentlemen, if any of you are 
afflicted with biles, this ’ere stuff will knock 
’em higher’n a kite in just four days!” 

The afllicted didn’t speak up. 

A man of Fort Street going home at a late 
hour in the night, saw that the occupants 
of a house standing flush with the street 
had left a window up, and he decided to 
warn them and prevent a burglary. Put- 
ting his head into the window he called out, 
“Hello! good peop—!’ That was all he 
said. A whole pail full of water struck him 
in the face, and as he staggered back a 
woman shrieked out, “ Didn’t I tell you 
what you'd get if you wasn’t home by nine 
o’clock?”’ 

A party of wits once stopped at a tavern. 
When the feast was over, one of the mem- 
bers called in the hostess. ‘Angelique,’ 


he said, “‘I am going to give you a lesson 
in astronomy. [lave you not heard of the 
great Platonic year, when everything must 
return toits formercondition? Know, then, 
that in 16,000 years we shall be here again 


on the same day and at the same hour. 
Will you give us credit till then?’ The 
hostess, however, had her reply. ‘“‘I am 
perfectly willing,” she retorted; “‘ but it is 
just 16,000 years since you were here before, 
and you left without paying; settle the old 
score and I will trust you on the new.” 


He was seen up a thorn tree last Friday 
with abrindle ‘‘ox’’ pawing the ground 
below. It was 128 miles due west from Chi- 
cago, and two miles from any house. He 
called out that he was a reporter on the 


Cleveland Leader, out there rusticating, and 
they left him to keep on with it. 


“*Here’s a boy down here who wants to 
lick me!’ exclaimed a bootblack as he ap- 
proached a policeman on Griswold Street. 

He does, eh? What for?’”’ 

“ Says I called him names, but I didn’t,’’ 

“Are you afraid of him?” 

“No, not exactly, but I don’t want to 
fight. One reason isI promised my dying 
. mother I wouldn’t, and the other reason is 
*cause he’s bigger’n I am!’’ 


A half-drunken fellow, armed with a club, 
came out of a saloon on Jefferson Avenue, 
and as he brandished his weapon around he 
yelled: 

“I’m a-goin’ to kill some one!’’ 

An elderly gentleman, who looked as if 
he had experienced a great deal of suffering, 
halted and asked: 

“Tiave you any particular choice whom 
you kill?” 

“No sir—find me some one!” was the 
answer. 

** Well, I don’t encourage murder,’’ con- 
tinued the old man, “‘ but if you must kill 
some one, I hope you’ll knock over a tar- 
and-gravel roofer that promised to roof my 
house before the last shower.’’ 


In a country churchyard there is the fol- 
lowing epitaph: ‘‘ Here lies the body of Jas. 
Robertson, and Ruth, his wife;’’ and under- 
neath this text, ‘‘ Their warfare is accom- 


plished.” 


He remarked contemptuously,—* It’s easy 
enough for a man to make money now-a-days, 
Times are different from what they were. 
Then there was solid work about it. Now 


all you have todo is totake your-surplus 
and buy things when they’re low and sell 


them when they’re high, and there it is in 
anutshell. A child could do it. By the 


way,’’ he added, “ could you lend me a half 
dollar for a few days?” 


She was one of those sentimental young 
creatures who linger at the doorway to bid 
you good-by in the starlight, and after she 
parted from him the other night she went 
up to herroom, murmuring, ‘ Yes, I would 


know it was hard times by the kind of hair 
oil he uses now.”’ 


Touching conclusion of an obituary notice 


in an Indiana newspaper, “ Ile was an elder 


in the Methodist Church, and the leader of 
the brass band in the village.” 


** What do you take for your cold!” said 
a lady toMr.——. ‘ Four pocket-handker- 
chiefs a day, madam,’’ was the answer. 


MINOR JOKES. 

A Model Fish—The seal-in-wax. 

The Watch Cry — “Take care of your 
pockets!’’ 

White Bait—Widow’s caps. 

An Eloquent Speaker is like a river— 
greatest at the mouth. 

A Resting—When isa tired man like a 
thief?—When he needs arresting. 

The Pope’s opinion of Freemasons—More 
free’? than welcome. 

To People Down in the World—Try the 
new hotels—they will give you a lift. 

Why isa drowned donkey like a horse- 
doctor? —Because he’s a wet-an’-hairy~unl 
(veterinarian). 


Tiow to Learn to Love your Enemies— 
Play at croquet. 

What is the difference between a Catholic 
priest and a Baptist?—One uses wax candles 
and the other dips. 

Why are people who jump to conclusions 
like ships?—Because they are generally at 
8ea, 


Why does a butcher stick splinters of 
wood into his meat?—To s’kew’er it for his 
customers. 

Why does a widow feel her bereavement 
less when she wears corsets?—Because then 
she’s solaced. 

What is that which a person likes to have 
and to get rid of as soon as possible?—A 


good appetite. 

Why is a surgeon, since the discovery of 
ether, like a swindler?—-Because he cuts off 
without paying (pain). 
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Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 
BALLOU’S.MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 
ONE ITUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


NO MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS, 


The Publishers of BALLov’s MAGAZINE 
and THE AMERICAN UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
so many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Taz 
Union and BALLov’s Macazing FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tue Union, and $1.50 for BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. 


Remember, on and after November, 1875, 
we will send to all new subscribers our publi- 
cations free of postage, instead of Premiums. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

No. 1.—Four copies of BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 


ers, only $5.50. 
No. 2.—Six copies of BALLOv’s 


MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 


$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 
Civb No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLov’s 


MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 


up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 


all postpaid. 
Srve.e SuBscRIPTION.—Single subscrip- 
tion for BALLovu’s MaGAzIne only $1.50 


per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 

BALLovu’s MAGAZINE and THE AMERI- 
can UNton combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very small sum of 
money. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SuBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Tur AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tue Union contains a large amount of 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country, 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of Taz 
AMERICAN Unton forone year, and acopy of 
BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 


ImporTANT Notice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 


way to us through the mails, Post-oflice 
orders are safe and cheap. 


SpEctaL.—Subscribers can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 
tions to expire. 


I~ Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Post Office for each subscriber ; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


he Won her.” 


NEW NOVELS, ILLUSTRATED. 
4 Fettered for Life.” 
| “Only 93.” “Some Women’s Hearts.” ae 
~ 
“Bar from the Madding Crowd.” “A Whaleman’s Adventures.” 


